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PREFACE. 


At the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, hold at Oxfonl in 1860, 1 road an abstract 
•f till* pliysiological argumout cfmtaiiicd in tliis work 
resiKJctiiig the mental progress of Europe, reserving tho 
historicul evidence for subsequent publication. 

Tliis work contains that evidenw. It is intended ns tho 
completion of my treatise on ^uman Physiology, in which 
man was considered as aS'*' individual. In this ho is 
considered in his Wdal relation. 

But tho reader will also find, I think, that it is a 
history of tho progress of ideas and opinions from a point 
of view hcretofoiu almost entirely neglected. There are 
two iiiotliodR of dealing with philosophical questions — tho 
literary and the scientific. Many things which in a 
purely literary treatment of the subject remain in tho 
background, 8|X)iitaneoiU)ly assumo a more striking position 
when tlieir Hciontifio relatioiis are considered. It is tho 
latter metlujd that I have used. 

Social advancement is as completely under the control of 
natural law as is bodily growth. Tho life of an individual 
is a miniature of tho life of a nation. Theso propositions 
it is the special object of this book to demonstrate. 

No one, I believe, ban hitlierto undertaken the labour of 
arranging tho ovidenoe offered by the intellectual history 
of £uro|)o iu aooordanco with physiological nrinciples, 
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ISO as to illustrate the orderly progress of civilization, 
or collected the facts furnished by other branches of 
Boienoe with a view of enabling us to recognize clearly 
the conditions under which that progress takes place. 
This philosophical deficiency 1 have endeavoured in the 
following pages to supply. 

Seen thus through the medium of physiology, history 
presents a new aspect to us. We gain a more just and 
thorough appreciation of the thoughts and motives of men 
in successive ages of the world. 

In the Preface to the second edition of my Physiology, 
published in 1858, it was mentioned that this work was 
at that time written. The changes that have been since 
made in it have been chiefly with a view of condensing it. 
The discussion of several scientific questions, such as that 
of the origin of species, f which have recently attracted 
public attention so strongly, has, however, remained un- 
touched, the principles ofiered being the same as presented 
in the former work in 1856. 

Neto Yoricj 18G1. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 

Many reprints of this work having been issued, and 
translations published in various foreign languages, 
French, German, Russian, Polish, Servian, &c., I have 
been induced to revise it carefully, and to make additions 
wherever they seemed to be desirable. I therefore hope 
that it will commend itself to the continued approval 
nf the public. 


KovemheTf 1875. 
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1 INTEND, in this work, to consider in what manner the 
advancement of Europe iu civilization has taken The enhJect 
place, to ascertain how far its progress has been 
fortuitous, and how far determined by primordial law. 

Does the procession of nations in time, like the erratio 
phantasm of a dream, go forward without reason or order ? 
or. is there a predetermined, a solemn march, in which 
all must join, ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, 
encountering and enduring an inevitable succession of 
events ? 

In a philosophical examination of the intelleotual and 
political history of nations, an answer to these questions 
is to be found. But how ^fficult it is to master the mass 
ttf facts necessary to be collected, to handle so great an 
accumnlation, to place it in the clearest point of view; 
VOL. T. B 
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how difficult it is to select correctly the rcprosentativu 
itsdUBouitj zuen, to produce them in the proper scenes, and 
«ndgrinieur. conduct successfully SO grand and com- 
plicated a drama as that of European life ! Though in 
une sense the subject offers itself as a scientific problem, 
and in that manner alone 1 have to deal wifh it; in 
another it swells into a noble epic — the life of humanity, 
its warfare and repose, its object and its end. 

Man is the archetype of society. Individual develop- 
ment is the model of social progress. 

Some have asserted that human affairs are altogether 
determined by the voluntary action of men, some that the 
l*rovidenoe of God directs us in every step, some that all 
events are fixed by Destiny. It is for us to ascertain how 
far each of these affirmations is true. 

The life of individual man is of a mixed nature. In 
Individual submits to the froo-will impulses of 

iifcofamixcd himself and others, in part ho is under the 
inexorable dominion of law. Ho insensibly 
changes his estimate of the relative power of each of these 
influences as he passes through successive stages. In the 
confidence of youth ho imagines that very much is under 
his control, in the disappointment of old age very litHe. 
As time wears on, and the delusions of early imagination 
vanish away, ho loams to correct his sanguine views, and 
prescribes a narrower boundary for the things he expects 
to obtain. The realities of life undeceive him at last, and 
there steals over the evening of his days an unwelcome 
conviction of the vanity of human hopes. The things ho 
has secured are not the things he expected. Ho sees that 
a Supremo Power has been using him for unknown ends, 
that he was brought into tho world without his own 
knowledge, and is departing from it against his own will. 

Whoever has mado the physical and intellectual histoiy 
of individual man his study, will be prepared to admit in 
Jtfore- what a surprising manner it foreshadows social 
hhadowB history. The equilibrium and movement of 
^ humanity are altogether physiological pheno- 

mena. Yet not without hesitation may such an opinion be 
frankly avowed, since it is offensive to the pride, and to 
many of the prejudices and interests of our age. An author 
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who hao been disposed to deyote many years to the labour 
of iUustratmg this topic, has need of the earnest support 
of all who prize the truth ; and, consideiing the extent 
and profundity of his subject, his work, at the best, must 
bo yery imperfect, ^uiring the forbearance, and even 
the generosity of criticism. 

In the intellectual infancy of a savage state, Man 
transfers to Nature his conceptions of himself, FintoptBioni 
and, considering that every thing he does is of«vageHfe. 
determined by his own pleasure, re^rds all passing 
events as depending on the arbitrary volition of a superior 
but invisible power. He gives to the world a constitu- 
tion like his own. His tendency is necessarily to super- 
stition. Whatever is strange, or powerful, or vast, im- 
presses his imi^gination with dread. Such objects are only 
the outward^ manifestations of an indwelling spirit, and 
therefore worthy of his veneration. 

After llcason, aided by Experience, has led liim forth 
from these delusions as respects suiTounding things, ho 
still clings to his original ideas as respects objects far 
removed. In the distance and irresistible motions of the 
stars he finds arguments for the supernatural, and gives 
to each of those shining bodies an abiding and controlling 
genius. The mental phase through which ho is passing 
permits him to believe in 1b (5 exorcise of planetary 
influences on himself. 

But as reason led liiin forth from fetichism, so in due 
time it again leads him forth from star-worship, petichism 
Perhaps not without regret does he abandon the dispUced by 
mythologk»l forms he has created; for, long 
after he has ascertained that the planets are nothing more 
shining points, without any perceptible influence on 
him, he still venerates the genii once supposed to vivify 
them, perhaps even ho exalts them into immortal gods. 

Philosophically speaking, he is exchanging by ascending 
degrf^s his primitive doctrine of arbitrary volition for the 
doctrine of law. As the fall of a stone, the flowing of a 
liver, the movement of a shadow, the rustling of a leaf, 
have been traced to physical causes, to like causes at last 
Ire traced the rovolutioiis of the stars. In events and 

B 2 
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hcoDes ooutinually increasing in greatness and grandeur^ 
he is detecting the dominion of law. The goblins, and 
The Idea of successively extorted his 

govenuaeai fear and veneration, who determined events by 
their fitful passions or whims, aro at last dis- 
plaoed by the noble conception of one Almighty Being, 
who rules the universe according to reason, and therefore 
according to law. 

In this manner the . doctrine of govommont by law is 
extended, until at last it embraces all natural events. It 
was thus that, hardly two centuries ago, that doctrine 
gathered immense force from the discovery of Newton that 
Its sppuca- Kepler’s laws, under which the movements of the 
tionto the planetary bodies aro executed, issue os a mathc- 

sedsr system, jj^^tical necessity from a very simple material 
condition, and that the complicated motioi^ of the solar 
system cannot be other than they are. Few of those who 
in the beautiful geometry of the * Principia* the demon- 
stration of this fact, saw the imposing philosophical con- 
sequences which must inevitably follow this scientific 
discovery. And now the investigation of the aspect of 
the skies in past ages, and all predictions of its future, 
rest essentially upon tho principle that no arbitrary voli- 
tion ever intervenes, tho gigantic mechanism moving 
impassively in accordance with a mathematical law. 

And BO upon the earth, the more perfectly we understand 
the causes of present events, tho more plainly are they 
seen to be the consequences of physical conditions, and 
Andtoterres- therefore the results of law. To allude to ono 
tdaL events, example out of many that might be considered, 
the winds, how proverbially inconstant, who can tell 
whence they come or whither they go ! If any thing 
bears the fitful character of arbitrary volition, surely it is 
these. But we deceive ourselves in imagining that atmo- 
spheric events are fortuitous. Where shall a line be 
&awn between that eternal trade-wind, which, originating 
in well-understood physical causes, sweeps, like the breath 
of Destiny, slowly, and solemnly, and everlastingly over 
the Pacific Ocean, and the variable gusts into which it 
degenerates in more northerly and southerly regions — 
gusts which seem to come wil^out any cause, and to pass 
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away without leaving any trace ? In what latitude is it 
that the domain of the physical ends, and that of the 
supernatural begins? 

All mundane events are the results of the operation of 
law. Every movement in the skies or upon the earth 
proclaims to us that the universe is under government. 

But if we admit that this is the case, from the mote 
that floats in the sunbeam to multiple stars revolving 
round each other, are wo willing to carryour principles to 
their consequences, and reco^se a like operation of law 
among living as among lifmess things, in the organic as 
well as the inorganic world? What testimony do^s 
physiology offer on this point? 

Physiology, in its progress, has passed through the same 
phases as physics. Living beings have been considered 
tis beyond the power of external influences, and, oou- 
spicuously among them, Man has been affirmed Andtotheor^ 
to bo independent of the forces that rule the 
world in which he lives. Besides that immaterial prin> 
eiple, the soul, which distinguishes him from all his 
animated companions, and makes him a moral and re- 
sponsible being, he has been feigned, like them, to possess 
another immaterial principle, the vital agent, which, in a 
way of its own, carries forward all the various operations 
in his economy. 

But when it was discovered that the heart of man is 
constructed upon the reco^ised rules of hydraulics, and 
with its great tubes is famished with common mechi^oal 
contrivances, valves; when it was discovered Especially to 
that the eye has been arranged on the most ro- ““* 
fined principles of optics, its oomea, and humours, and 
lens ijroporly conver^ng the rays to form an image— its 
iris, like the diaphragm of a tolescope or microscope, shut- 
ting out stray light, and also regulating the quantity 
admitted ; when it was discovered that the ear is furnished 
vrith the means of dealing with the three oharacteristioB 
of sound — its tympanum for intensity, its. cochlea for 
pitch, its semicircnlar canals for quality; when it was 
seen that the air brought into the great afr-passages by 
the daaoent of the diaphragm, calling into play atmo- 
spheric pressure, is conveyed upon physical principles into 
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tlio ultimate cells of the lungs, and thence into the blood, 
X>rodacmg chemical changes thronf^out the system, disen- 
gaging heat, and permitting all the functions of organic 
fife to go on ; when these facts and very many others of 
a like kind were brought into prominence modem 
physiology, it obviously became necessary to admit that 
animated beings do not constitute the exception once 
supposed, and that organic operations are the result of 
physical agencies. 

If thus, in the recesses of the individual economy, these 
natural agents bear sway, must they not operate in the 
sociel economy too ? 

Has the great shadoless desert nothing to do with the 
in Hociai an habits of the nomade tribes who pitch their tents 
weiiMindi- upon it — the fertile plain no connection with 
▼iduai life, flocks and pastoral life — ^the mountain fastnesses 
with the courage that has so often defended them — the sea 
with habits of adventure ? Indeed, do not all our expecta- 
tions of the stability of social institutions rest upon our 
belief in the stability of surrounding physical conditions ? 
From the time of Bodin, who nearly three hundred years 
ago published his work ‘ 13e Kepublica,’ these principles 
have been well recognized : that the laws of Nature cannot 
be subordinated to the will of Man, and that government 
must bo adapted to climate. It was these things which 
led him to the conclusion that force is best resorted to foi 
northern nations, reason for the middle, and superstition 
for the southern. 

In tho month of March the sun crosses the equator, 
dispensing his rays more abundantly over our northen> 
hemisphere. Following in his train, a wave of verdure 
expands towards the pole. The luxuriance is in 
proportion to the local brilliancy. The animal 
"iSt^****^ world is also affected. Pressed forward, or 
** ** solicited onward by the warmth, the birds oi 

passage commence their annual migration, keeping paco 
with the developing vegetation beneath. As summer 
declines, this orderly advance of light and life is followed 
by an orderly retreat, and in its turn the southern hemi- 
sphere presents tho same glorious phenomenon. Onoe 
every year the life of tho earth pulsates ; now there is an 
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abounding Titality, now a desolation. But what is the 
cause of all this ? It is only meohanioal. The earth’s 
axis of rotation is inclined to the plane of her orbit of 
revolution round the sun. 

Let that wonderful phenomenon and its explanatioiL be 
a lesson to us; let it profoundly impress us with the 
importance of physical agents and physical laws. They 
intervene in &e life and death of man perscmally anv 
socially. External events become interwoven in oui 
constitution ; their periodicities create periodicities in us. 
Day and night are incorporated in our waking and 
sleeping ; summer and winter compel us to exhibit cycles 
in our life. 

They who have paid attention to the subject have long 
ago ascertained that the possibility of human indivunai 
existence on the earth depends on conditions 
altogether of a material kind. Since it is only 
within a narrow range of temperature that life '****““‘ 
can be maintained, it is needful that our plaiiet should be 
at a definite mean distance from the source of light and 
heat, the sun ; and that the form of her orbit should be 
so little eccentric as to approach closely to a circle. If 
her mass wore larger or less than it is, the weight of all 
living and lifeless things on her surface would no longer 
be the same ; but absolute weight is one of the primary 
elements of organic construction. A change in the time 
of her diurnal rotation, as affecting the length of the day 
and night, must at once be followed by a corresponding 
modification of the periodicities of the nervous system of 
animals ; a change in her orbitual translation round the 
sun, as determining the duration of the year, would, in like 
manner, give rise to a marked effect. If the year were 
shorter, wo should live faster and die sooner. 

In the present economy of our globe, natural agents are 
relied upon as the means of regulation and of Animal and 
government. Through heat, the distribution 
and arrangement of the vegetable tribes are 
accomplished; through their mutual relations 
with the atmosphei ic air, plants and animals are inter- 
lialanced, and neither permitted to obtain a superiority. 
Considering the magnitude of this condition, and its 
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neioeBsity to general life, it might seem worthy of inoes- 
Bant Divine intervention, yet it is in fact accomplished 
automatically. 

Of past orgwio history the same remark may he made. 
The condensation of carbon from the air, and its inclusion 
in the strata, constitute the chief epoch in the organic 
life of the earth, giving a possibility tor the 
appearance of the hot-blooded and more in- 
d^tmined. t®U®ctual animal tribes. That groat event was 
" occasioned by the influence of tiie rays of the 
bun. And as such influences have thus been connected 
with the appearance of organisms, so likewise have they 
been concerned in the removal. Of the myriads of species 
which have become extinct, doubtless oveiy one has passed 
away through the advent of material conditions incom- 
patible with its continuance. Even now, a fall of half-a- 
dozen degrees in the mean temperature of any latitude 
would occasion the vanishing of tho forms of warmer 
climates, and the advent of thoso of the colder. An 
obscuration of tho rays of the sun for a few years would 
compel a redistribution of plants and animals all over tho 
earth; many would totally disappear, and everywhere 
new comers would be seen. 

Tho permanence of organic forms is altogether dependent 
Permanence invariability of the material conditions 

of organismB under wMch they live. Any variation therein, 
buity no matter how insignificant it might be, would 
temai condi- be forthwith followed by a corresponding vari- 
tiona. ation in tho form. The present invariability 

<ff the world of organization is the direct consequence of 
the physical equilibrium, and so it will continue as long 
as the mean temperature, the annual supply of light, the 
composition of the air, the distribution of water, oceanic 
and atmospheric currents, and other such agencies remain 
unaltered ; but if any one of these, or of a hundred other 
incidents that might be mentioned, should suffer mo^fi- 
cation, in an instant the fanciful doctrine of the immu- 
tability of species would be brought to its true value, 
'rhe organic world appears to be in repose, because natural 
influences have reached an equilibrium. A marble may 
remain for ever motionless upon a level table ; but let the 
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fiurfaoe he a liide indined, and the marble will quiokly 
Tim off. What ahoiild we Bay of him, who, oontenmlatmjg 
it in its state of rest, asserted that it was impoBsibie for S 
over to move? 

They who can see no differenoe between the race-horse 
4ind the Shetland pony, the bantam and the Shanghai fowl, 
*the ^yhound and the poodle dog, who altog^er deny 
that impressions can be made on spedes, and see in the long 
Huocession of extinct forms, the andent existence of whi<£ 
they must acknowledge, the evidences of a continuous and 
creative intervention, ibrget that mundane effects . . . 
observe definite sequences, event following event 
in the necessity of the case, and thus constitu- SSSVjS-’ 
ting a chain, each link of which hangs on a pre- derijorganie 
ceding, and holds a succeeding one. Physical 
influences thus following one another, and bearing to each 
other the inter-relation of cause and effect, stand in their 
totality to the whole or^nic world as causes, it repre- 
senting the effect, and the order of succession existing 
among them is perpetuated or embodied in it. Thus, in 
those ancient times to which we have referred, the sun- 
light acting on the leaves of plants disturbed the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere, gave rise to the aocumu 
lation of a more energetic element therein, diminished the 
mechanical pressure, and changed the rate of evaporation 
from the sea, a series of events following one another so 
necessarily that we foresee their order, and, in their turn, 
making an impression on the vegetable and animal 
economy. The natural influences, thus varying in an 
orderly way, controlled botanical events, and made them 
change correspondingly. The orderly procedure of the 
one must be imitated in the orderly proc^ure of the other. 
And the same holds good in the animal kingdom; the 
recognized variation in the material conditions is copied in 
the organic effects, in vigour of motion, energy of life, 
intellectual power. 

When,, therefore, we notice such orderly successions, we 
must not at once assign them to a direct intervention, the 
issue of wise predeterminationB of a voluntaiy agent; we 
must first satisfy ourselves how far they are dependent on 
mundane or material conditions, occurring in a definite 
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and necessary series, ever bearing in mind the important 
principle that an orderly sequence of inorgimic events ne- 
oessaiuy involves an orderly and corresponding progression 
of organic life. 

To this doctrine of the control of physical agencies over 
organic forms 1 acknowled^ no exception, not 
even in the case of man. The varied aspects he 
SSnii over presents in different countries are the necessary 
consequences of those influences. 

He Ttrho advocates the doctrine of the unity of the 
human race is plainly forced to tho admission of the 
absolute control of such agents over the organization of 
man, since the originally-created type has been brought to 
exhibit very different aspects in different parts of the 
world, apparently in accordance with tho climate and other 
purely material circumstances. To those circumstances it 
IS scarcely necessary to add manner of life, for that itself 
The case of ariscs from them. The doctrine of unity do- 
mands as its essential postulate an admission of 
the paramount control of physical agents over the human 
aspect and organization, else how could it be that, pro- 
ce^ng from the same stock, all shades of complexion in 
the skin, and variety in the form of tho skull, should have 
arisen? Experience assures us that these are changes 
assumed only by slow degrees, and not with abruptness ; 
they come as a cumulative effect. They plainly enforce 
the doctrine that national typo is not to bo regarded as a 
deflnito or final thing, a seeming immobility in this 
particular being due to the attainment of a correspondencs^ 
with the conditions to which the type is exposed. Let 
those conditions be changed, and it begins forthwith to 
change too. I repeat it, therefore, that ho who receives 
the doctrine of the unity of the human race, must also 
accept, in view of the present state of humanity on various 
parts of the surfiuse of our planet, its necessary postulate, 
the complete control of physical agents, whether natural, 
or arising artificially from the arts of civilization and tho 
secular progress of nations toward a correspondence with 
the conations to which they are exposed. 

To the same conclusion also must he be brought who 
advocates the origin of different races from different 
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centres. It comes to the same thing, whichever of tliose 
doctrines we adopt. Each brings us to the admission of 
the transitoiy nature of typicid forms, to their ^na* 
mutations and extinctions. 

Variations in the aspect of men are best seen when an 
examination is made of nations arrange^ in a northerly 
and southerly direction; the result is sueh as Human Taiia- 
would ei^e to an emigrant passing dlowly alon^ 
a meridional track ; but the case would be quite different 
if the movement were along a parallol of latitude. In 
this latter direction the variations of climate are far less 
marked, and depend much more on geographioal than on 
astronomical causes. In emigrations of this kind there is 
never that rapid change of aspect, complexion, and intel- 
leotual power which must occur in the other. Thus, 
though the mean temperature of Europe increases from 
Poland to France, chiefly through the influence of the 
great Atlantic ourront transferring heat from the Gulf of 
Mexico and tropical ocean, that rise is far less than would 
he encountered on passing through the same distance to 
the south. By the arts of civilizatiou man can much more 
easily avoid the difficulties arising from variations along a 
Ijarallel of latitude than those upon a meridian, for the 
simple reason that in that case those variations are less. 

But it is not only complexion, development of the brain, 
and, therefore, intellectual power, which are thus affected. 
With difference of climate there must bo differences of 
manners and customs, that is, differences in the modes of 
civilization. These are facts which deserve our Their pouti- 
most serious attention, since such differences are ^ 
inevitably connected with political results. If homogene- 
ousnesB be an element of strength, an empire that lies 
east and west must be more powerful than one that lies 
north and south. I cannot but think that this was no 
inconsiderable cause of the greatness and permanence of 
Borne, and that it lightened task of the emperors, ofl»ii 

hard enough, in government. There is a natural tendency to' 
homogeneousness in the east and west direction, a tendency 
to diversity and antagonism in the north and south, and 
hence it is that government under the latter dreumstanoes 
will always demand the highest grade of statesmanship. 
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The Iraasitional forms which an animal type is capable 
of prodnoing on a passage north and south are much more 
numerous than those it can produce on a passage east and 
west. These, though they are truly transithmal as 
KataraoT respects the type from whidh they have pro- 
trunaitioiMi ceeded, are permanent as regards the locality in 
which they occur, bdng, in fact, the incarnation 
of its physical influences. As long, therefore, as those in- 
fluences remain without change the form that has been 
produced will last without any alteration. For such a 
pernianent form in the case of man we may adopt the 
designation of an ethnical element. 

An ethnical element is therefore necessarily of a de 
conditioiiBof nature; its durability arises from its 

cbaageinan perfect correspondence with its environment. 

TOiatever can afiect that correspondence will 
touch its Ufe. 

Such considerations carry us from individual man to 
groups of men or nations. There is a progess for races of 
men as well marked as the progress of one man. There 
are thoughts and actions appertaining to specie 
nStol^uko periods in the one case as in the other. With- 
thatofindivi- out difficulty we affirm of a given act that it 
appertains to a given period. We recognize the 
noisy sports of boyhood, the business application of matu- 
rity, the feeble garrulity of old age. We express our 
surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to the epoch 
of life. As it is in this respect in the individual, so it is 
in the nation. The march of individual existence shadows 
forth the .march of race-existence, being, indeed, its 
representative on a little scale. 

Groups of men, or nations, are disturbed by the same 
accidents, or complete the same cycle as the individual^ 
o«u»a.iti«. Some BO^ly pass 'teyand infmoy, same ^ 
likeftmuieB, destroyed on a sudden, some die of mere oidf 
imiindSS' ag®. In this confusion of events, it might seekn^ 
•mt tuges of altogether hopeless to disentangle the law whi^ 
adTonoe. them aU, and demonstrate it dearly. 

Of such groups, each may exhibit, at the same moment, 
an advance to a difierent stage, just as we see in the same 
family the young, the middle-aged, the old. It is thlfa 
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that Europe ahows in its different societies in very 
different states — ^here the restless orvilization of France 
and England, there the . contentment and inferiority of 
Lapland. This commingling might seem to lender it 
difficult to ascertain the true movement of the whole 
ountinent, and still more so for distant and successive 
periods of time. In each nation, moreover, the con- 
temporaneously different classes, the educated and illite- 
rate, the idle and industrious, the rich and poor, Ihe 
intelligent and superstitious, represent different con- 
temporaneous stages of advancement. One may have 
made a great progress, another scarcely have advanced at 
all. How shall we ascertain the real state of the case? 
Which of these classes shall we regard as the truest and 
most perfM type ? 

Though difficult, this ascertainment is not impossible. 
The problem is to bo dealt with in tho same manner that 
wo should estimate a family in which there are persons of 
every condition from infancy to old age. Each member 
of it tends to pui'suo a definite course, though some, cut off 
in an untimely manner, may not complete it. One may be 
enfeebled by accident, another by disease; but each, if 
his past and present circumstances be fully considered, 
will illustrate the nature of the general movement that 
all are making. To demonstrate that movement most satis- 
factorily, certain members of such a family suit our purpose 
better than others, because they more closely represent 

type, or have advanced farthest in their career. 

So in a family of many nations, some are more mature, 
some less advanced, some die in early life, stee* are worn 
out by extreme old age; aU show special peculiarities. 
There are distinctions among kinsmen, v(]iether The inteiieo- 
we consider them intellectually or corporeally. J™*! 

Every one, nevertheless, illustrates in his own eentaUvi^fa 
degree tho march that all are making, but some 
do it more, some less completely. The leading, tho in- 
tellectual class, is hence always the true representative of 
a state. It has passed step by step through the lower 
stages, and has made the greatest advance. 

In an individual, life is maintained only by the pro- 
duction and destruction of organic particles, no portion of 
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the system being in a state of immobility, but eadi 
intantitiai displaying incessant change. Death is, there- 
Sfflttooon- necessarily the condition of life, and the 
more energetic the function of a pait-~or, if we 
vjduAiiife compare different animals with one another — 
the moro active the mode of existence, correspondingly, 
the greater tiie waste and the more numerous the deaths 
of the interstitial constituents. 

To the death of partides in the Individual answers the 
Particles In death of porsous in the nation, of which they 
the individual aro tho iutegial constituents. In both oases, in 
^moMinthe a period of time quite inconsiderable, a total 
change is accomplished without the entire system, 
which is tho sum of these separate parts, losing its ideor 
tity. Each particle or each person comes into existence, 
discharges an appropriate duty, and then passes away, 
perhaps unnoticed. The production, continuance, and 
death of an organic molecule in the person answers to the 
production, continuance, and death of a person in the 
nation. Nutrition and decay in one case are equivalent to 
well-being and transformation in the other. 

In the same manner that the individual is liable to 
changes through the action of external agencies, 
ni^nlitbp and offers no resistance thereto, nor any indica- 
diSduai hfe”' possession of a physiological inertia, 

but submits at once to any impression, so like- 
wise it is with aggiogatos of men constituting nations. 
A national type pursues its way physically and in- 
tellectually through changes and developments answering 
to those of tho individual, and being rojiresented by 
Infancy, Childhood, Youth, Manhood, Old Ago, and Death 
respectively. 

But this orderly piocess may be disturbed exteriorly or 
lUBturtmncc iutcriorly. If from its original seats a whole 
through cmi- nation were transposed to some new abode, in 
gration. which the climate, the seasons, the aspect of 

nature were altogether different, it would appear spon- 
taneously in all its parts to commence a movement to 
come into harmony with the new conditions — a movement 
of a secular nature, and implying the consumption of many 
generations for its accomplisduncnt. During such a period 
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of transmutution iiiere would, of ooufse, be an iuoreasod 
waste of life, a risk, indeed, of total disappearance or 
national death; but the c^nge onoe completed, the 
requisite oorrespondenoe onoe attained, things would go 
forward again in an orderly manner on the basis of the 
new modmcation that had been assumed. When the 
change to be accomplished is very profound, involving 
extensive anatomical alterations not merely in the appear- 
ance of the skin, but even in the structure of the ucull, 
long periods of time are undoubtedly required, and many 
generations of individuals are consumed. 

Or, by interior disturbance, particularly by blood ad- 
mixture, with more rabidity may a national And through 
type be affected, the result plainly depending blood admix- 
on the extent to which adii^ture has taken 
place. This is a disturbance capable of mathematical 
computation. If the blood admixture be only of limited 
amount, and transient in its application, its effect will 
sensibly disappear in no very groat period of time, though 
never, perhaps, in absolute reality. This acooi^ with 
the observation of philosophical historians, who agree in 
the oonclusion that a small tribe intermingling with a 
larger one will only disturb it in a temporary manner, 
and, after the course of a few years, the effect will cease to 
be perceptible. Nevertheless, the influence must really 
continue much longer than is outwardly apparent; and 
the result is the same as when, in a liquid, a &op of some 
other kind is placed, and additional quantities of the first 
liquid then successively added. Though it might have 
been possible at first to detect the adulteration without 
trouble, it becomes every moment less and less possible to 
do so, and before long it cannot be done at all. But the 
drop is as much present at last as it was at first : it is 
merely masked ; its properties overpowered. 

Considering in this manner the contamination of a 
numerous nation, a trifling amount of foreign blood ad- 
mixture would appear to be indelible, and the disturbance, 
at any moment, capable of computation by the ascertained 
degree of dilution that has taken place. But it must not 
be forgotten that there is another agency at work, 
energetically tending to bring about homogeneity: it 
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is the influence of external physical conditions. Tho 
intrusive adulterating element possesses in itself no 
physiological inertia, but as quickly as may be is brought 
into correspondence with the new drcumstancos to which 
it is expoi^, herein running in tho same course as tho 
element with which it had mingled had itself antecedently 
gone over. 

National homogeneity is thus obviously secured by 
the operation of two distinct agencies : the first, gradual 
but inevitable dilution ; the second, motion to come into 
harmony with the external natural state. The two 
conraire in their effects. 

We must therefore no longer regard nations or groups 
of men as offering a permanent picture. Human affairs 
SecuUrvono- ^ looked upon as in continuous movo- 

tionBof ment, not wandering in an arbitrary manner 
nations. there, but proceeding in a perfectly 

definite course. Whatever may be tho present state, it is 
altogether transient. All systems of civil life are there- 
fore necessarily ephemeral. Time brings new external 
conditions; the maimer of thought is modified; with 
thought, action. Institutions of all kinds must henco 
participate in this fleeting nature, and, though they may 
have c^ed themselves to political power, and gathered 
therefrom the means of coercion, their permanency is but 
little improved thereby; for, sooner or later, tho popu- 
lation on whom they havo been imposed, following 
the external variations, spontaneously outgrows 
tioul mlSt^*** them, and their ruin, though it may have been 
delayed, is none the loss certain. For the 
ingy go. Qf g^ch system it is cssenti^y 

necessary that it should indudo within its own organiza- 
tion a law of change, and not of change only, but change 
in the right direction — the direction in which the society 
interested is about to pass. It is in an oversight of this last 
essential condition that wo find an explanation of tho 
failure of so many such institutions. Too commonly do 
we believe that the affaira of men are determined by a 
hpontanoouB action or free will ; we keep that overpower- 
ing influence which really controls them in tho back- 
ground. In individual life we also accept a like deception. 
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liying in the belief tliat every thing we do is deterznined 
by the volition of onrselves or of those aroimd ns'; nor is 
it until the dose of our days that we disoem how great is 
the illusion, and that we ^ve been Bwimioing — ^playing 
and struggling — in a stream which, in spite of aU bur 
voluntary motmns, has silently and resistlessly borne us to 
a predetermined shore. 

In the foregoing pages I have been tracing analogies 
between the life of individuals and that of nations. There 
is yet one point more. 

Nations, like individuals, die. Their birth presents an 
ethnical element ; their death, which is the most The death of 
solemn event that we can contemplate, may “tume. 
arise from interior or from external causes. Empires are 
only sand-hills in the hour-glass of Time ; they crumble 
spontaneously away by the process of their own growth. 

A nation, like a man, hides from itself the contempla- 
tion of its final day. It occupies itself with expedients 
fbr prolonging its present state. It frames laWk and 
constitutions under the delusion that they will last, for- 
getting that the condition of life is change. Yei^able 
modem statesmen consider it to be the grand object of 
their art to keep things as they are, or rather as they 
welo. But the human race is not at rest ; and bands with 
which, for a moment, it may be restrained, break all the 
more violently the longer they hold. No man can stop 
the march of destiny. 

Time, to the nation as to the individual, is nothing 
absolute; its duration depends on the rate of Thaw a no- 
thought and feeling. For the same reason that thing abioiuta 
to the child the year is actually longer than to 
the adult, the life of a nation may be said to bo no longer 
than the life of a person, considering the manner in which 
its affairs are moving. There is a variable velocity of 
existence, though the lapses of time may be equable. 

The origin, existence, and death of nations depend thus 
on physicm influences, which are themselves the K^tionsaro 
result of immutable laws Nations are only oniytmui- 
transitional forms of humanity. They must 
undergo obliteration as do the transitional forms offered 
by the animal series. There is no more an immortfljiiy 
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for tliem than there is an immobility for an embryo in 
any one of the manifold forms pasm through in its 
progress of development. 

&e life of a nation thus flows in a regular sequence, 
determined by invariable law, and hence, in estimating 
different nations, we must not be deceived by the casual 
rheiroouno aspect they present. The philosophical com- 
teewadr parison is made by considering their entire 
ne^&ro- manner of career or cycle of progress, and not 
8r«de. their momentary or transitory state. Though 
they may encounter disaster, their absolute course can 
never be retrograde ; it is always onward, even if tending 
to dissolution. It is as with the individual, who is 
equally advancing in infancy, in maturity, in old aro. 
Pascal was more than justifi^ in his assertion that ** &e 
entire succession of men, through the whole course of ages, 
must be regarded as one man, always living and inces- 
santly learning.** In both cases, the manner of advance, 
though it may sometimes be unexpected, can never be 
abrupt. At each stage events and ideas emerge which 
not only necessarily owe their origin to preceding events 
and ideas, but extend far into the future and influence it. 
As these are crowded together, or occur more widely 
Variable ra- national life, like individual, shows a 

pidityof variable rapidity, depending upon the intensity 
national life. thought and action. But, no matter how 
great that energy may be, or with what rapidity modi- 
flcations may take place —sinoo events are emerging as 
consequences of preceding events, and ideas from preceding 
ideas — in the midst of the most violent intellectual 
oscillations, a discerning observer will never fail to detect 
that there exists a law of continuous variation of human 
opinions. 

In the examination of the progress of Europe on which 
pionofthii we now enter, it is, of course, to intellectual 
work. phenomena that we must, for the most port, 
refer ; material aggrandisement and political power offering 
us less important though still valuable indications, and 
serving our purpose rather in a corroborative way. There 
are five intellectual manifestations to whidi we may 
resort — philosophy, science, literature, religion, govern- 
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ment. Our obvions course is, first, to stady tbe progress 
of that member of the European family, the 
^dest in point of adyancjornent, and to end^vour amoDg&xo- 
to ascertain the charaoteristios of its mental 
unfolding. We may reasonably expect that the 
younger members of the family, more or lesi* distinctly, 
will offer us illustrations of the same mode of advanoe- 
meiit that we shall thus find for Greece; and that the 
whole continent, which is the sum of these difEerent 
parts, will, in its secular progress, comport its^ in like 
manner. 

Of the early condition of Europe, since we hanre to 
consider it in its prehistoiic times, our information must 
necessarily be imperfect. Perhaps, however, we may be 
disposed to accept that imperfection as a sufficient token 
of its true nature. Since history can offer us no aid, our 
guiding lights must be comparative theology and oom- 
parutive philology. Proceeding from those times, 
wo shall, in detail, examine &e intellectual or OnfinvaUjUp 
philosopMcal movement first exhibited in Greece, SoO^int^o- 
endoavouring to ascertain its character at sue- 
cessive epo^s, and thereby to judge of its 
complete nature. Fortunately for our purpose, 
the information is hero sufficient, both in amount and 
distinctness. It then remains to show that the mental 
movement of the whole continent is essentially 
of the same kind, though, as must necessarily be 
the case, it is spread over far longer periods of 
time. Our conclusions will constantly be found ** 

to gather incidental 8U])port and distinctness from illustra- 
tions presented by the aged populations of Asia, and the 
aborigines of Africa and America. 

The intellectual progress of Europe being of a nature 
answering to that observed in the case of Greec^ ^ 
and this, in its turn, being like that of an indi- of Uarapeui 
vidu.ll, we may conveniently separate it into 
arbitrary periods, sufficiently distinct from one another, 
though imperceptibly merging into each other. To these 
successive periods 1 shall give the titles of — 1, the Age ol 
Credulity; 2, the Age of Inquiry; 3, the Age of Faith; 
^ 4, the Age of Beason ; 5, the Age of Decrepitude ; and 

o n 
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dtall use these designations in the division of my subject 
in its several chapters. 

From the possibility of thus regarding the progress of 
a continent in definite and successive stages, answering 
respectivdy to the periods of individual life — infancy, 
ohildhoc^ youth, maturity, old age— we may gather an ' 
instructive lesson. It is the same that wo have learned 
from inquiries respectirig the origin, maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and extinction of animals and pluits, their balancing 
against each other ; from the variations of aspect and form 
of an individual man as determined by climate ; from his 
social state, whether in repose or motion ; from the seou- 
Tbe world la lar variations of his opinions, and the gradual 
ruled by uw. dominion of reason over society: this lesson is, 
that the government of the world is accomplished oy 
immutable law. 

Such a conception commends itself to the intellect of 
man by its majestic grandeur. It makes him discern the 
eternal in the vanishing of present events and through 
the shadows of time. From the life, the pleasures, the 
sufferings of humanity, it points to the impassive ; from 
our wishes, wants, and woes, to the inexorable. Leaving 
the individual beneath the eye of Providence, it shows 
society under the finger of law. And the laws of Nature 
never vary; in their application they never hesitate nor 
are wanting. 

But in thus ascending to primordial laws, and asserting 
their immutability, universality, and paramount control in 
the government of this world, there is nothing inconsistent 
And yetihere action of man. The appe^ance 

isfree-wiufor of things depends altogether on the point of 
view we occupy. - He who is immersed in the 
turmoil of a crowded city sees nothing but the acts of 
men, and, if he formed his opinion from his experience 
alone, must conclude that the course of events altogetiier 
depends on the uncertainties of human volition. But he 
who ascends to a sufficient elevation loses sight of the 
passing conflicts, and no longer hears the contentions. 
He discovers tha^ the importance of individual action ia 
diminishing, as Jbe panorama beneath him is extending. 
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And if he could attain to the trul^ philosophical, the 
general point of view, disengaging himself from all ter- 
restrial influences and entanglements, rising high enough 
to see the whole globe at a glance, his acutest Tision woiud 
fail to disGoyer the slightest indication of man, his free^ 
will, or his works. In her resistless, onward sweep, in 
clook-like precision of her daily and nightly revolution, in 
the well-known pictured forms of her continents and seas, 
now no longer dark and and doubtful, but shedding forth 
a planetary light, well might he ask what had become of 
all the aspirations and anxieties, the pleasures and agony 
of life. As the voluntary vanished from his sight, and 
the irresistible remained, and each moment became ipore 
and more distinct, well might he incline to disbelieve his 
own experience, and to question whether the seat of so 
much undying glory could be the place of so much human 
uncertainty, whether beneath the vastness, energy, and 
immutable course of a moving world, there lay concealed 
the feebleness and imbecility of man. Yet it is none the less 
true that these contradictory conditions co-exist — ^Free-wiU 
and Fate, Uncertainty and Destiny. It is only the point 
of view that has changed, but on that how much has 
depended ! A little nearer we gather the successive ascer- 
tainments of human inquiry, a little further off we realize 
the panoramic vision of the Deity. A Hindu philosopher 
has truly remarked, that he who stands by the banks of 
a flowing stream sees, in their order, the various parts as 
tliey successively glide by, but he who is placed on an 
exalted station views, at a glance, the whole as a 
motionless silvery thread among the fields. To the one 
there is the accumulating experience and knowledge of 
man in time, to the other there is the instantaneous the 
unsucoessive knowledge of God. 

Is there an object presented to us which does not 
bear the mark of ephemeral duration? As 
respects the tribes of life, they are scarcely 
worth a moment’s thought, for the term of the 
great majority of them is so brief that we 
may say they are bom and die before our eyes. If we 
examine them, not as individuals, but as races, the same 
<x>nQluBion holds good, only the scale is enlarg^ from a 
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fyw days to a few centuries. If from living we turn to 
fifeless nature, we encounter again the evidence of brief 
sontmuanoe. The sea is unceasingly remoulding its 
dioros; hard as they are, the mountams are constantly 
yielding to frost and to rain ; here an extensive tract of 
country is elevated, there depressed. We fail to find any 
thing that is not undergoing change. 

Then forms are in their nature transitory, law is ever- 
lasting. If from visible forms we turn to directing law 
how vast is the difference. We pass from the finite, 
the momentary, the incidental, the conditioned— to the 
illimitable, the eternal, the necessary, the unshackled. 

It is of law that I am to speak in this book. In a 
Theoi^ectof world composed of vanishing forms I am to 
vindicate the imperishability, the majesty of 
troiofiiwin law, and to show how man proceeds, in his 
humaiiafliiin. march, in obedience to it. I am to lead 
my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the outward 
phantasmagorial illusions which surround us, and so 
ostentatiously obtrude themselves on our attention, to 
something that lies in silence and strength behind, lam to 
draw his thoughts from the tangible to the invisible, from 
the limited to the universal, from the changeable to the 
invariable, from the transitory to the eternal; from the 
expedients and volitions so largely amusing the life of 
man, to the predestined and resistloss issuing from the 
fiat of God. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OP EUROPE: ITS TOPOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

ITS PBUQTIVB MODEa OV THOUGHT, AND THBIB PXU)GBESS1VB VABIATXOAS 
MANIFBBTBD IN THE GBKEK AGB OF CBEDULITY. 

DesoripUon Europe: iU T^graphy^ Meteorclogyt and se&dar 
Gedu>gio(d Movemente. — Their Effect on its InJtabitants. 

Its Ethnology determined through its Vocabularies. 

Comparative Theology of Greets ; the Stage of Soroeryf the AnOuro- 
pwxntrio Sta^. — Becomes connected with false Oeography and 
Aetronomy. — Heaven^ the Earthy the Under World. — Originy continuous 
Variation and Progress of Greek Theology, — It introduces Ionic 
Philosophy. 

Decline of ^eek Theology, occasioned by the Advance of Geography ami 
Philosophical Criticism. — Secession of Poets, Philosophere, Historians. 
-^Abortive public Attempts to sustain it. — Duration of its Decline. — 
Its FaU. 

Europe is geographically a peninsula, and historically a 
dopendenoy of Asia. 

It is constructed on the western third ot a vast 
mountain axis, which reaches in a broken and neaeription of 
irregular course from the Sea of Japan to the Europe. 

Bay of Biscay. On the flanks of this range, peninsular 
slopes are directed toward the south, and extensive 
plateaus to the north. The culminating point in Europe 
is Mont Blanc, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The axis of elevation is not the axis of figure ; the incline 
to the south is much shorter and steeper than that to the 
north. The boundless plains of Asia are prolonged 
through Germany and Holhmd. An army may pass from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of more than 
six thousand miles, without encountering any elevation of 
more than a few hundred feet. The descent from Asia 
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into Europe is indicated in a general manner by the mean 
Novation of the two continents above the level of the sea ; 
that for Asia being 1132 feet, that for Eutojm 671. 
Through the avenue thus open to them, the Oriental 
The peat hordes have again and ^ain precipitated them- 
path-zone. selves on the West. With an abundance of 
springs and head-waters, but without any stream capable 
of offering a serious obstacle, this tract has a temperature 
well suited to military movements. It coincides generidly 
with the annual isothermal line of 50^ skirting the 
northern boundary beyond which the vine causes to grow, 
and the limiting region beyond which the wild boar does 
not pass. 

Constructed thus, Europe is not only easily accessible 
Exterior and Asia, a fact of no little moment in its 

interior occes- ancient history, but it is also singularly acoes- 
•ibuity. interiorly, or firom one of its parts to 

another. Still more, its sea-line is so broken, it has so 
many intrusive gulfs and bays, that, its surface considered, 
its maritime coast is greater than that of any other con- 
tinent. In this respect it contrasts strikingly with 
Africa. Europe has one mile of coast-line for every 166 
rauare miles of surface, Africa has only one for every 623. 
This extensive maritime contact adds, of course, greatly 
to its interior as well as exterior accessibility. 

The moan annual temperature of the European countries 
on the southern slope of the mountain axis is from 60® to 
70° E., but of those to the north the heat gradually 
declines, until, at the extreme limit on the shores of 
Zembla, the ground is perpetually frozen. As on other 
parts of the globe, the dimato does not correspond 
Distribntfon latitude, but is disturbed by several 

«f heat in causes, among which may bo distinguished the 
Europe. ^eat Atlantic current— the Gulf Stream coming 
from America — and the Sahara Desert. The latter gives 
to the south of Europe an unduly high heat, and the 
former to Ireland, England, and the entire west a genial 
temperature. Together they press into higher latitudes 
the annual isothermal lines. If in Europe there are no 
deserts, there are none of those impenetrable forests seen 
in tropical countries. , From the westerly shores of 
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Portagal, France, and Ireland, the humidity diminisheB aa 
we muss to the east, and, inde^ if we adyanoe into Asia, 
it ^wppears in the desert of Gobi. There are no vast 
homogeneous areas as in Asia, and therefore there is no 
widespread uniformity in the races of men. 

But not only is the temperature of the European con- 
tinent elevated by the Gulf Stream and the south-west 
wind, its luxuriance of vegetation depends on them; 
for luxuriance of vegetation is determined, among other 
things, by the supply of rain. A profusion of Andthetnun- 
water gives i0 South America its amazing forests ; ^ 

a want inflicts on Australia its shadeless trees, with their 
shrunken and pointed leaves. With the diminishad 
moisture the green gardens of France are replaced in Gobi 
by ligneous plants covered with a gray down. Fhyncal 
circumstances control the vegetable as well as the animal 
world. 

The westerly regions of Europe, through the influence of 
the south-west wind, the Gulf Stream, and their mountain 
ranges, are supplied with .abundant rains, and have a 
favourable mean annual temperature ; but as we pfws to 
the eastern coiiflnes the number of rainy days diminishes, 
the absolute annual quantity of rain and snow is less, and 
the mean annual temperature is lower. On the Atlantic 
face of the mountains of Norway it is perpetually raining - 
the annual depth of water is there 82 inches ; but on the 
opposite side of those mountains is only 21 inches. 
For similar reasons, Ireland is moist and green, and in 
Cornwall the laurel and camellia will bear a winter 
exposure. 

There are six maximum points of rain — Norway, Scot- 
land, South-western Ireland and England, Foiiugal, 
N'orlh-eastem Spain, Lombardy. They respectively cor- 
r^pond to mountains. In general, the amount of rain 
diminishes from the equator toward the poles ; but it is 
greatly controlled by the disturbing influence of elevated 
ridges, which in many instances far more than compensate 
for the effects of latitude. The Alps exercise an influence 
over the meteorology of all Europe. 

Not only do mountains thus determine the absolute 
quantity of rain, they also affect the number of rainy days 
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in a year. The oocnirenoe of a rainy season depends on 
the amount of moisture existing in the air ; and lienoe its 
frequency is greater at the Athmtio sea-board than in the 
mteiior, where the wind arrives in a drier state, much of 
its moisture having been precipitated by the mountains 
fhe number forcing, it to a great elevation. Thus, on the 
(tfninjdiyii eastern coast of Ireland it rains 208 days in ft 
year; in England, about 150; at Kazan, 90; and in 
Siberia only 60 days. . 

When the atmospheric temperature is sufficiently low, 
the condensed water descends under the form of snow. In 
general, the annual depth of snow and the number of 
snowy days increase toward the north. In Borne the 
and of snowy snowy days are 1^; in Venice, 5^; in Paris, 12 ; 

in St. Fetersburgh, 171. Whatever causes in- 
terfere with the distribution of heat must influence the 
precipitation of snow; among such are the Gulf Stream 
and local altitude. Hence, on the coast of Portugal, snow 
is of infrequent occurrence; in Lisbon it never snowed 
from 1806 to 1811. 

Such facts teach us how many meteorological contrasta 
Europe presents, how many climates it contains. Neces- 
sarily it is full of modified men. 

If we examine the maps of monthly isothormals, we 
Vibrations of 0^8®^® strikingly those lines change, be- 

the isother- Coming Convex to the north as summer approaches, 
mai lines. concavo as winter. They by no means 

observe a parallelism to the mean, but change their flex- 
ures, assuming now sinuosities. In their absolute trans- 
ter ihey move with a variable velocity, and through spaces 
-'ar from insignificant. The line of 50° F., which in 
January passes through Lisbon and the south of the 
Morea, in July has travelled to the north shore of Lap- 
land, and incloses the White Sea. As in some grand 
musical instrument, the strings of which vibrate, the 
isothermal lines of Europe and Asia beat to and fro, but it 
takes a year for them to accomplish one pulsation. 

All over the world physical circumstances control the 
human race. They make the Austra^n a savage; in- 
capacitate the negro, who can never invent an alphabet 
or an arithmetio, and whose theology never passes beyond 
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the stage of soroery. They oaxuse the Tartars to delight 
in a diet of milk, and the American Indian to 
abominate it. They make the dwarfish races of 
Europe instinotiYe miners and metallurgists. An 
artificfial control over temperature bv dwellings, ggjjfa” 
warm for the winter and cool for Ihe summer ; 
variationB of clothing to suit the season of the year, and 
especially the management of fire, have enabled man to 
maintain himself in all climates. The invention of arti- 
ficial light has extended the available term of his life ; by 
pving the night to his use, it has, by the social intercourse 
it encourages, polished his manners and refined his tastes, 
perhaps as much as any thing else has aided in his intel- 
lectual process. Indeed, these are among the primary 
conditions that have occasioned his civilization, variety 
of natural conditions gives rise to different national ty^, 
artificial inventions occasion renewed modifications. Where 
there are many climates there will be many forms of men. 
Herein, as we shall in due season discover, lies the 'expla- 
nation of the energy of European life, and the development 
of its civilization. 

Would any one deny the influence of rainy days on our 
industrial habits and on our mental condition even in a 
civilized state ? With how much more force, then, must 
such meteorological incidents have acted on the ill-proteoted, 
ill-clad, and Hi-housed barbarian! Would any one deny 
the increasing difficulty with which life is maintained as 
we pass from the southern peninsulas to the more rigorous 
climates of the north? There is a relationship between 
the mean annual heat of a locality and the instincts of its 
inhabitants for food. The Sicilian is satisfied with a light 
farinaceous repast and a few finits ; the Norwegian re- , 
quires a strong diet of flesh ; to the Laplander it is none - 
the less acceptable if grease of the bear, or train oil, or the 
blubber of whales Ira added. Meteorology to no little 
extent influences the morals; the instinctive propensity 
to drunkenness is a function of the latitude. Fo^, houses, 
clothing, bear a certain relation to the isothermal lined. 

For similar reasons, the inhabitants of Europe each 
year tend to more complete homogeneity. Climate and 
meteorological differences are more and more perfectly 
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equalized by artificial inventioiiB ; nor is it alone a similarity 
Bat. tbrooi^ of habits, a similarity C/f physiological constitu- 
wSSS, It’ ensues. The effect of such inventions 

tendl^ho- is to equalize the influences to which men are 
22ta5J!3Sm exposed ; they are brought more closdy to the 
tunei. mean typical standard, and — especially is it to be 

remembered — ^with this closer approach to each other in 
conformation, comes a closer approach in feelings and 
habits, and even in the manner of thinking. 

On the southern slope of the mountain axis project the 
TteMediter- ^^ishirio peninsulas, Greece, Italy, Spam. To 
nneon penin- the former WO trace unmistakably the oom^ 
mencement of European civilization. The first 
Greeks patriotically affirmed that their own climate was 
the best suited for man; beyond the mountains to the 
north there reigned a Cimmerian darkness, an everlasting 
winter. It was the realm of Boreas, the shivering tyrant. 
In the early ages man recognized cold as his mortal enemy. 
Physical inventions have enabled him to overcome it, and 
now he momtains a more difficult and doubtful struggle 
with heat. 

Beyond these peninsulas, and bounding the continent on 
TbeMediter- the south, is the Mediterranean, nearly two 
nnoanSea. thousand miles in length, isolating Europe from 
Africa socially, but uniing them commercially. The 
Black Sea and that of Azof are dependencies of it. It has, 
conjointly with them, ‘a shore-line of 13,000 miles, and 
'exposes a surface of nearly a million and a quarter of 
square miles. It is subdivided into two basins, the eastern 
-and western, the former being of high interest historically, 
‘Since it is the scene of the dawn of European intelligence; 
the western is bounded by the Italian peninsula, Sicily, 
and the African promontory of Cape Bon on one side, and 
at the other has as its portal the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The temperature is ten or twelve degrees higher than the 
Atlantic, and, since much of the water is removed by 
evaporation, it is necessarily more saline than that ocean. 
Its colour is green where shallow, blue where deep. 

For countless centuries Asia has experienced a slow up- 
ward movement, not only affecting her own topogrwhy, 
but likewise that of her European dependency. There 
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was a time when the great sandy desert of Gobi was the 
hed of a*sea which commnnicat^ through the seenurgso- 
Oaspian with the Baltic, as may be proved not logical 
only by existing g^graphical fa^, but also 
from geological considerations. It is only neces- uui its Mdai 
sary, for this purpose, to inspect the imj^rfect ®®**^*®**“"* 
maps that have been published of the imurian and even 
tertiary periods. The vertical displacement of Europe, 
during and since the latter period, has indisputably been 
more than 2000 feet in many places. The effects of such 
movements on the flora and fauna of a region must, in the 
course of time, bo very important, for an elevation of 350 
feet is equal to one degree of cold in the mean annual tempe- 
rature, or to sixty miles on the surface northward. Nor has 
this slow disturbance ended. Again and again, in historie 
times, have its results operated fearfully on Europe, by 
forcibly precipitating the Asiatic nomades along the great 
path-zone ; again and again, through such changes of level, 
have they been rendered waterless, and thus driven into a 
forced emigration. Some of their rivers, as the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, have, within the records of history, been dry for 
several years. To these topographical changes, rather 
than to political influences, we must impute many of the 
most celebrated tribal invasions. It has been the custom 
to refer these events to an excessive overpopulation period- 
ically occurring in Central Asia, or to the ambition of 
warlike chieftains. Doubtless those regions are well 
adapted to human life, and hence liable to overpopulation, 
considering the pursuits man there follows, and doubtless 
there have been occasions on which those nations have 
been put in motion by their princes; but the modem 
historian cannot too carefully bear in mind the laws which 
regulate the production of men, and also the body of 
evidence which proves that the crust of the earth is not 
motionless, but rising in one place and sinking in anothec. 
The grand invasions of Europe by Asiatic hordes have 
been much more violent and abrupt than would answer to 
a steady pressure resulting from overpopulation, and too 
extensive for mere warlike incitement ; they answer mo*e 
completely to the experience of some irresistible necessity 
arismg from an insuperable physical oause, which ooula 
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drive in hopeless despair from their homes the young and 
the old, the vigarons and feeble, with their cattle, and 
waggons, and flocks. Snoh a oanse is the shifting of the 
soil and disturbanoe of the courses of water. The tribes 
oomp^ed to migrate were forced along the path-zone, 
their track being, therefore, on a parallel of latitude, and 
not on a meridian ; and hence, for the reasons set forth in 
the preceding chapter, their movements and journey of 
easier accomplishment. 

These geological changes then enter as an elemeui in 
Uateandez- human history, not only for Asia, of which the 
4eut of these great inland sea has dwindled away to the 
movements, gaspian, and lost its connection wiih the Baltic, 
but for Europe also. The traditions of ancient deluges, 
which are the primitive facts of Greek history, refer to 
such movements; perhaps the opening of the Utracian 
Bosphorus was one of them. In much later times we are 
perpetually meeting with incidents depending on geological 
disturbances; the caravan trade of Asia Minor was de- 
stroyed by changes of level and the accumulation of sands 
blown from the encroaching deserts; the Cimbri were 
impelled into Italy by the invasion of the sea on their 
possessions. There is not a shore in Europe which does 
not give similar evidence ; the mouths of the Bhine, as 
they were in the Eoman times, are obliterated ; the 
eastern coast of England has been cut away fur miles. 
In the Mediterranean the shore-line is altogether changed; 
towns, once on the coast, are far away inland ; others have 
sunk beneath the sea. Islands, like Bhodes, have risen 
from the bottom. The North Adriatic, onco a deep gulf, 
has now become shallow ; thero are leaning towers and 
inclining temples that have sunk with the settling of the 
earth. On the opposite extremity of Europe, the Scandi- 
navian peninsula furnishes an instance of slow secular 
mo^dh, the northern part rising gradually above the sea 
at the^te of about four feet in a century. This elevation 
is observed through a space of many hundred miles, in- 
creasing toward &e north. The southern extremity, on 
the contrary, experiences a slow depression. 

These slow movements are nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of what has been going on for numberless ages. 
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Silloo the tert.iary period two-thirds of Europe have been 
lifted above the sea. The Norway ooast has been elevated 
600 feet, ihe Alps have been upheaved 2000 or 3000, the 
Apennines 1000 to 2000 feet. The country between Mont 
Bkno and Vienna has been thus elevated since the a^jaoent 
seas were peopled with existing animals. Since the 
Neolithic age, the British Islands have undergone a great 
iihaiige of level, and, indeed, have been separated &om the 
continent through the sinking of England and the rising 
of Scotland. 

At the earliest period Europe presents us with a double 
population. An Indo-Germanio column had entered it 
from th6 east, and had separated into two portions the 
occupants it had encountered, driving one to ihe north, the 
other to the south-west. These primitive tribes betey, 
physiologically, a Mongolian origin ; and there Eariyinh*. 
are indications of considerable weight that they bitanuof 
themselves had been, in ancient times, intruders, 
who, issuing from their scats in Asia, had invad^ and 
dislocated the proper autochthons of Europe. In the 
Pleistocene age there existed in Central Europe a rude 
race of hunters and fishers, closely allied to the Esquimaux. 
Man was contemporary with tlie cave bear, the cave lion, 
the amphibious hippopotamus, the mammoth. Caves that 
have been examined in France or elsewhere have furnished 
for the stone ago, axes, knives, lanco and arrow points, 
scrapers, hammers. The change from what has been 
termed the chipped, to the polished stone period, was very 
gradual. It coincides with the domestication of the dog, 
an epoch in hunting life. The appearance of arrow heads 
indicates the invention of the bow, and the rise of man 
from a defensive to an offensive mode of life. The intro- 
duction of barbed arrows shows how inventive talent was 
displaying itself ; bone and horn tips, that the huntsman 
was including smaller animals, and perhaps birds, in his 
chase ; bone whistles, his companionsnip with other hunts- 
men, or with his dog. The scraping knives of flint, in- 
dicate the use of skin for clothing, and rude bodkins and 
needles, its manufaotui'e. Shells perforated for brackets 
and necklaces, prove how soon a tMte for personal adom- 
luont was acquired; the implements necessary for the 
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preparatioii of pigments suggest the painting of the body, 
and perhaps, tattooing ; and ^tons of rank bear witness to 
the beginning of a social or^mization. 

^ We have thus as our starting-point a barbarian popula- 
tion, believers in sorcery, and, in some places, undoubtedly 
cannibals, maintaining, in the central and northern parto. 
of Europe, their existence with difficulty by reason of the 
severity of the climate. In the southern, more congenial 
conditions permitted a form of civilization to commence, 
of which the rude Cyclopean structures here and there 
met with, such as the ruins of Orchomenos, the lion gate 
of Mycenm, the tunnel of Lake Copais, are perhaps the 
vestiges. 

At what period this intrusive Indo-Germanic column 
made its attack cannot be ascertained. The national 
vocabularies of Europe, to which we must resort for 
evidence, might lead us to infer that the condition of oivili- 
Their social zation of tho Conquering people was not very 
condition. advanced. They were acquainted with the use 
of domestic animals, farming implements, carts, and 
yokes ; they were also possessed of boats, the rudder, oars, 
but were unacquainted with the movement of vessels by 
sails. These conclusions seem to bo established by tho 
facts that words equivalent to boat, rudder, oar, aro 
common to the languages of the offshoots of the stock, 
though located very widely asunder ; but those for mast 
and sails are of special invention, and differ in adjacent 
nations. 

In nearly all the Indo-Germanic tongues, the family 
names, father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, are the 
same respectively. A similar equivalence may 
2tatodednoed be observed in a great many familiar objects, 
firom their vo- bouse, door, town, path. It has been remarked, 
“ “ that while this hol^ good for terms of a peace- 

ful nature, many of those connected with warfare and 
Ihe chase are different in different languages. Such 
facts appear to prove that the Asiatic invaders fol- 
lowed a nomadic and pastoral life. Many of the terms 
connected with such an avocation are widely diffused. 
This is the case with ploughing, grinding, waving, cook- 
ing, bal^g, sewing, spinning ; with such objects as com. 
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flesh, meat, vestment; with wild animals common tc 
ISiirope and Asia, as the bear and the wolf. So, too, of 
words oonnooted with social organization, despot, rex, 
queen. The numerals from 1 to 100 coincide in Sanecrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic; but this is not the <*0 e 
with 1000, a fact which has led comparative philolo^sts 
to the conclusion that, though at the time of the emigra- 
tion a sufflciont intellectual advance had been made t(» 
invent the decimal system, perhaps from counting upon 
the fingers, yet that it was very far from perfection. To 
flic inhabitants of Central Asia the sea was altogether 
unknown ; hence the branches of the emigrating column, 
as tlioy diverged north and south, gave it different names. 
But, though unacquainted with the sea, they wore familiar 
with salt, as is proved by the recurrence of its name. 
Nor IS it in the vocabularies alone that those resemblances 
are remarked; the same is to be said of the grammai. 
M. Max Muller shows tliat in Sanscrit, Zend, Lithuanian, 
Boric, Slavonic, Latin, Gothic, the forms of the auxiliary 
verb I 0 he arc all varieties of one common type, and that 
“ the coincidenc(»8 between the language of the Veda and 
\ ho dialect spoken at tlie ju-osent day by the ' Lithuanian 
rc' 3 *uits at Berlin are greater by far than between French 
and Italian, and that the chsential forms of grammar had 
bofui fully framed and established before the first separation 
of the Aryan family took place.” 

But it should not Ik) overlooked that such iritoTosting 
deductions founded on language, its vocabulaiies and 
grammar, must not l)e pressed too closely. The state of 
civilization of the Indo-Gormanic column, as thus ascer- 
tained, must needs have been inferior to that of the centre 
from which it issued forth. Such we observe to be the 
case in all migratory movements. It is not the more 
intellectual or civilized portions of a community which 
^’’oluntarily participate therein, Imt tliose in whom the 
physical and animal character predominates.x There may 
be a very rough offshoot from a very poli.Nhod stock. Of 
•curse, the movement we ure here considering must have 
taken place at a period chronologically remote, yet not 
remote as might seem to be indicated % the state of civili- 
zation of the invaders, used as an indication of the state 
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of oiTilization of the country from which they hod come. 
In Asia, social advancement, an far back as we can discover, 
hak ever been very slow ; but, at the first moment that we 
encounter the Hindu race historically or philologically, it 
is dealing with philosophical and theological questions of 
the highest order, and settling, to its own satisfaction, 
problems requiring a cultivated intellect even so much as 
to propose. All this implies that in its social advance- 
ment there must have already been, consumed a very long 
period of time. 

But what ohiedy interests us is the relation which must 
have been necessarily maintained between the intrusive 
people and those whom they thus displaced, the com- 
oommtagUng singling of the ideas of the one with those of 
of blood and the other, arising from thein commingling of 
ot fctoas. blood. It is because of this that we find coexist- 
ing in the pre-Hellenic times the sorcery of the Celt and 
the polytheism of the Hindu. There can bo no doubt 
that many of the philosophical lineaments displayed by 
the early European mythology are not duo to indigenous 
thought, but were derived from an Asiatic source. 

Moreover, at the earliest historic timos, notwithstanding 
the disturbance which must have lasted long after the 
successful and perhaps slow advance of the Asiatic column, 
things had come to a state of equilibrium or repose, not 
alone socially, but also phj’^siologically. It takes a long 
time for the conqueror and conquered to settle together, 
without farther disturbance or question, into their relative 
positions ; it takes a long time for the recollection of 
conflicts to die away. But far longer does it take for a 
race of invaders to come into unison with the climate of 
the countries they have seized, the system of 
SflSSoiVSr man accommodating itself only through suc- 
truden*”’ cessive generations, and therefore very slovrly, 
to new physical conditions. It takes long be- 
fore the skin assumes its determinate hue, and the skull 
its destined form. A period amply sufficient for all such 
changes to be accomplished in Europe had transpired at 
the very dawn of history, and strands of population in con- 
formity with meteorological and geographical infljaenoes, 
though of such origin as has been described, were already 
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distributed upon it. A condition of ethnical ^uilibriuin 
bad been reawed. Along eacli isothermal or climatic band 
were its correspondingly modified men, spending theii 
lives in avocations dictated by their environment. These 
strands of population were destined to be dislocated, and 
some of them to become extinct, by inventing or originating 
among themselves new and unsuitable artificial physictd 
conditions. 

Alinady Europe was preparing a repetition of those 
events of which Asia from time immemorial has been the 
scene. Already among the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, inhabitants of a pleasant climate, in which 
life could be easily maintained — where the iso^ermal of 
January is 41° F., and of July 73^” F.— civiliza- FintsiciaBB 
tion was commencing. There was an improving 
agriculture, an increasing commerce, and, the necesi^ary 
cunscquenco thereof, germs of art, the accumulation of 
wealth. The southern peninsulas wore offering \o the 
warlike chieftains of middle Europe a tempting prize. 

Under such influences Europe may be considered as 
emerging from the barbarian state. It had lost .nd first reifg. 
all recollection of its ancient relations with India, opinions, 
which have only been disclosed to us by a study of the 
vocabularies and grammar of its diverse tongues. Upon 
its indigenous sorcery an Oriental star-worsHp had been 
ingrafted, the legends of which had lost their significance. 
What had at first been feigned of the heavenly bodies had 
now assumed an air of personality, and had become 
attributed to heroes and gods. 

The negro under the equinoctial line, the dwarfish Lap- 
lander beyond the Arctic Circle — man everywhere, in his 
barbarous state, is a believer in sorcery, witchcraft, en- 
chantments ; he is fascinated by the incomprehensible. 
Any unexpected sound or sudden motion he refers to 
invisible beings. Sleep and dreams, in which one-third 
of his life is spent, assure him that there is a spiritual 
world. He multiplies those unrealities ; he gives to every 
^otto a genius ; to every tree, spring, river, mountain, a 
divinity. 

Comparative theology, which depends on tlie law of 
continuous variation of human thought, and is indeed one 

l> 2 
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of its expresBioHS, univerBally proves that the moment 
Localisation of man adopts the idea of an existence of invisible 
the Invisible, boings, he recognizes the necessity of places for 
their residence, all nations assigning them habitations 
lieyond the boundaries of the earSi. A local heaven and 
a local hell are found in every mythology. In Greece, 
ds to heaven, there was a univorsal agreement that it was 
situated above the blue sky ; but as to hell, much difference 
of opinion prevailed. There were many who thought that 
it was a deep abyss in the interior of the earth, to which 
certain passages, such as the Achenisian cave in Bithynin. 
led. But those who with Anaximenes considered the 
earth to be like a broad leaf floating in the air, and who 
accepted the doctrine that hell was divided into a Tartarus, 
or region of night on tHe lift, and an Klysium, or region 
of dawn on the right, and Inat it was equally distant from 
all parts of the upper surfice, were nearer to the original 
conception, which doubtless ]daced it on the under or 
shadowy side of the eartli. I'he portals of descent wore 
thus in the west, where 1 he sun and stars set, though here 
and there were passages leading through the ground to 
the other side, such as those by which Hercules and 
I lysses had gone 1 he ]>lace of ascent was in the cast, 
and the raomiiig twilight a reflection from the Elysiaii 
Fields. 

The iiicture of Nal arc iliiis interpreted has for its centre 
Tiinnntiirorxj- earth , for its most prominent object, man. 
oontne Rtftge \\ hatev( f thoTe is has been made for his pleasure, 
oi tiiougbi. ^ inister io his use. To this belief that 

every thing is of a subordinate value compared with him- 
self, he clings with tenacity even in his most advanced 
mental state. 

Not without surprise do wo trace the progress of the 
linman mind. The barbarian, as a believer in sorcery, lives 
in incessant d read. All Nature seems to be at enmity with 
him and conspiring for his hurt. Out of the darkness he 
cannot tell what alarming spectre may emerge ; he may, 
with reason, fear that injury is concealed in every stone, 
and hidden liehind every leaf. How wide is the interval 
from this terror-stricken condition to that stale in which 
man persuades himself of the human destiny of the 
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Hiiiyorsel Yet, wonderful to be 6aid, he passes that 
interval at a biiigle step. 

In the infancy of tlie human race, geographical and 
astronomical ideas are the hamo all over file world, for 
they are the inter|n etation of things according to outward 
appearances, tlio accepting of phenomena as they are pre- 
(•entod, without any of the corrections that reason may 
oUcr. This universality and homogeneity i^ nothing 
more than a manifestation ot the uniform mode of action 
of human organization. 

But such homogeneous conclusions, such similar pictures, 
are strictly peculiar to the infancy of humanity. From bumo- 
Tho reasoning faculty at length inevitably makes 
itholf felt, and diver^itieb of interpretation ensue. tive’scfeucM 
Comparative geography, comparative astronomy, 
comparative theology thus arise, homogeneous at first, but 
s<iuii exhibiting variations. 

To that tendency for personification which markE the 
early life of man aie due many of the mythologic couoep> 
tions. It was thus that the llouis. the Dawn, and Night 
vith her black mantle bcbpanglod with stars, |„tr,duitiin 
icceived their foims MaTi;y of the inobt beau- ot Il<-l^ouilled 
tififl legends weie thus ul a pci bonified astio- 
noiiiicdl origin, many were deiived trom teircstrial or 
familiar plieiiomeiia, The cloudb wore thus made to be 
animated thiiigb; a moving bpiiit was given to the storm, 
the dew, the wind. The buii betting in the glowing clouds 
of the west liecame Hercules in the fiery pile ; the morning 
dawn extinguished by the ribing sun was embodied in 
the story of (Irplieub and Eurjdu'e. These legends still 
bur\dve in India. 

But it must not bo sujiposed that all Greek mythology 
fan be thus explained. It is enough for us to examine the 
eircunistaiiccs undei wliieh, for many ages, the European 
communities had LM>cn j)laced, to understand that they had 
forgotten much that theii anccbtorshad brought ihpiitafiaai 
from Asia. Much that now had also spon- 
taneously arisen. The wflt-known variations of oiwkthto- 
their theogony are not merely similar legends ^“b*^'***^ 
of difierent localities, they are more frequently the succes- 
sive improvements of one place. The general theme ujpon 
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which they are based requires the admission of a primitiTe 
chaotic disturbance of incomprehensible gigantic powers, 
brought into subjection by Divine agency, that agency 
dividing and regulating the empire it had thus acquired 
in a harmonious way. To this general conception was 
added a multitude of adventitious ornaments, some of 
whii h were of a rude astronomical, some of a moral, some, 
doubtless, of a histnrical kind. The primitive chaotic 
conflicts appear under the form of the war of the Titans ; 
their end is the confinement of those giants in Tartarus : 
whose compulsor}' subjection is the commencement of order : 
thus Atlas, the son of lapetos, is made to sustain the vault 
of heaven in its western verge. The regulation of empire 
is shadowed forth in the subdivision of the universe 
Theeom* between Zeus and his brothers, he taking the 
Ifthe nSuit! heavens, Poseidon the sea, and Hades the under 
iiiffttiy. world, all having the earth as their common 
theatre of action. The moral is prefigured by 
such myths as those of Prometheus and Epimetheus, the 
fore>thinkor and the after-thinker ; the historical in the 
deluge of Deucalion, the sieges of Thebes and of Troy. A 
harmony with human natuie is established through the 
birth and m-arriage of the gods, and likewise by their 
sufferings, passions, and labours. 'Jhe supernatural is 
gratified by Centaurs, Gorgons, Harpies, and Cyclops. 

It would be in vain to attempt the reduction of such a 
j»atchwork system to any single principle, ustionomical 
or moral, as some have tried to do — a system originating 
from no single point as to country or to time. The 
gradual growth of many ages, its diversities are due to 
many local circum stances. J ike the romances of a later 
period, it will not bear an application of the ordinary rules 
of life. It recommended it*-elf to a people who found 
]>1caBUTe in acce])ting without any (juestion statements no 
matter how marvellous, impostures no matter how prepo.s- 
terous. Gr>ds, heroes, monsters, and men might figure 
together without any outrage to pn)bability when there 
was no astronomy, no geography, no rule of evidence, no 
standard of iKdief. But the downfall of such a system was 
inevitable as soon as men began to deal with facts ; as soon 
as history cominenood to record, and philosophy to disouss. 
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Yot not without rdactanoe was the faith of so man^ 
centuries given up. The extinction of a religion is not 
the abrupt movement of a day, it is a secular process of 
many well-marked stages — the rise of doubt among the 
candid ; the disapprobation of the conservative ; the defence 
of ideas fast becoming obsolete by the well-meaning, who 
hope that allegory and new interpretations may give re- 
newed probability to what is almost incredible. But 
dissent ends in denial at last. 

Before we enter upon the history of that intellectual 
movement which thus occasioned the ruin of the ancient 
system, we must bring to ourselves the ideas of the Greek 
of the eighth century before Christ, who thought that the 
blue sky is the floor of heaven, the habitation of the 
Olympian gods; that the earth, man’s proper 
abode, is flat and circularly extended like a ttoDomyand 
plate beneath the starry canopy. On its rim is swaphj- 
the circumfluous ocean, the source of the rivers, which all 
flo'w to the Mediterranean, appropriately in after ages so 
called, since it is in the midst, in the centre of the expanse 
of the land. ** The sea-girt disk of the earth supports the 
vault of heaven.” Impelled by a celestial energy, the sun 
aild stars, issuing forth from the east, ascend with difii- 
ciilty the crystalline dome, but down its descent they 
more readily hasten to their setting. No one can tell 
what they encounter in the land of shadows beneath, nor 
what are the dangers of the way. In the morning the 
dawn mysteriously appears in the east, and swiftly spreads 
over the oemfines of the horizon; in the evening the 
twilight fades gradually away. Besides the celestial 
bodies, the clouds are continually moving over the sky, 
for ever changing their colours and their shape. No one 
can tell whence the wind comes or whither it goes ; 
perhaps it is the breath of that invisible divinity who 
launches the lightning, or of him who rests his bow 
against the cloud. Not without delight men contemplated 
the emerald planQ, the sapphire dome, the border of 
silvery water, over tram^uil and ever flowing, 

Then, in the interior of the solid earth, or perhaps woriu and its 

on the other side of its plane — under world, 

as it was well termed —is the realm of Hades or Fluto^ 
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the region of Night. From the midst of his dominion, that 
divinity, crown^ with a diadem of ebony, and seated on 
a tlurone framed out of massive darkness, looks into the 
Infinite abyss beyond, invisible himself to mortal eyes, but 
made known by the nocturnal thunder which is his 
weapon. The under world is also the realm to which 
spirits ' retire after death. At its portals, beneath the 
setting sun, is stationed a numerous tribe of spectres — 
Care, Sorrow, Disease, Ago, Want, Fear, Famine, War, 
Toil, Death and her half-brother Sleep — Death, to whom 
it is useless for man to offer either pra^^ers or sacrifica 
In that land of forgetfulness and shadows there is the 
unnavigable lake Avemus, Acheron, Styx, the groaning 
Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with its waves of fire. There 
are all kinds of monsters and forms of fearful import: 
Cerberus, with his triple head; Charon, freighting his 
boat with the shades of the dead; the Fates, in their 
garments of ermine bordered with purple ; the avenging 
Erinn ys ; Rhadamanthus, before whom every Asiatic must 
render his account ; iEaous, before whom every European ; 
and Minos, the dread arbiter of the judgment-seat. U'hore, 
too, are to be seen those great criminals whose hi:»tory is a 
warning to us : the giants, -with dragons" feet extended in 
the burning gulf for many a mile ; Phlegyas, in perpetual 
terror of the stone suspended over him, which never falls ; 
Ixion chained to his wheel ; the daughters of Dauaus still 
vainly trying to fill their sieve ; Tantslus, immersed in 
water to his chin, 3^et tormented with unquenchable 
thirst; Sisyphus despairingly labouring at his ever-de- 
scending stone. Warned by such examples, wo may learn 
not to contemn the gods. Ileyond these sad scenes, ex- 
tending far to the right, are the plains of pleasure, the 
Elysian Fields; and Lethe, the river of oblivion, of which 
whoever tastes, though be should ascend to the eastern 
boundary of the earth, and return again to life and day, 
forgets whatever be has seen. 

If the interior or the under side of the earth is thus 
occupied by phantoms and half-animated shades of thp 
dead, its upper surface, inhabited by man, has also its 
wonders In its centre is the Mediterranean Sea, as we 
have said, round which are placed all the known countries, 
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each full of its own mysteries and marvels. Of these how 
many we might recount if we followed the wanderings of 
Odysseus, or the voyage of Jason and his heroic The Anp>. 
comrades in the ship Argo^ when they went voyege. 
to seize the golden fleece of the speaking ram. W e 
might tell of the Harpies, flying women-birds of obsoene 
form ; of the blind prophet ; of the Symplegades, self- 
shutting rooks, between which, as if by miracle, the 
Argonauts passed, the cliffs almost entrapping the stem of 
their vessel, but destined by fate from that portentous 
moment never to close again ; of the country of the 
Amazons, and of Prometheus groaning on the rock to 
which he was nailed, of the avenging eagle for ever 
hovering and for ever devouring ; of the laud of .^^tSs, 
and of the bulls with brazen feet and flaming breath, and 
how Jason yoked and made them plough; of the en- 
chantress Medea, and the unguent she concocted from 
herbs that grew where the blood of Prometheus' had 
<lripped; of the field sown with dragons’ teeth, and the 
luail-clad men that loaped out of the furrows; of the 
magical stone that divided them into two parties, and 
iin[)ellcd thorn to tight each other; of the scaly dragon 
that guarded the gulden fleece, and how he was lulled 
with a charmed jjotion, and the treasure carried away ; of 
the Itiver Phasis, through wdiose windings the Argo 
sailed into the ciroiimfluous sea ; of the circumnavigation 
round that tranquil stream to the sources of the Nile; of 
the Argonauts carrying their sentient, self-speaking ship 
on their shoulders through the sweltering Libyan deserts ; 
of the island of Circe, tiio eiiehantress ; of the rock, with 
its grateful haven, which in the height of a tempest rose 
out of the sea to receive them ; of the arrow shot by 
Apollo from his golden bow ; of the brazen man, the work 
of Hephaestos, who stood on tlie shore of Ci ote, and hurled at 
them as they passed vast fragments of stone; of their combat 
with him and their safe return to lolcos ; and of the trans- 
lation of the ship Argo by the goddess Athene to heaven. 

Such were some of the incidents of that celebrated 
voyage, the story of which enchanted all Greece before the 
Odyssey was written. I have not space to toll of the 
wonders that served to decorate the geography of those 
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timea. On the north there was the delicious country of 
Union of the Hyperboreans, beyond the reach of winter, 
geographical in the west the garden of the Hesperides, in 
teitonJ.”**’ "^^ich grew apples of gold; in the east the 
groves and dancing-ground of the sun ; in the 
south the country of the blameless Ethiopians, whither 
the gods were wont to resort. In the Mediterranean 
itself the Sirens beguiled the passers-by with their songs 
i\ear where Naples now stands ; adjoining were Soylla and 
Oharybdis; in Sicily were the one-eyed Cyclops and 
cannibal Laiistrygons. In the island of Erytheia the 
three-headed giant Geryon tended his oxen with a double- 
headed dog. 1 need not sfieak of the lotus-catei-s, whoso 
f<X)d made one forgot his native country ; of the floating 
island of .^olus ; of the happy fields in which the horses 
of the sun were grazing ; of bulls and dogs of immortal 
breed ; of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras ; of the flying 
man Dasdalus, and the brazen chamber in which Danae 
was kept. There was no river, no grotto that had not its 
genius ; no island, no promontory without its legend. 

It is impossible to recall these antique myths without 
being satisfied that they are, for the most part, truly 
indigenous, truly of European growth. The seed may 
have been brought, as comparative philologists assert, from 
Asia, but it had luxuriantly germinated and developed 
under the sky of Europe. Of the legends, many are far 
from answering to their reputed Oriental source; their 
barbarism and indelicacy represent the state of 
theoiogk Europe. The outrage of Kronos on his father 
idoHB Indicate Uranos speaks of the savagism of the times; 
a savage Btatc. gtory of Dionvsos tclls of man-stealing and 

piracy; the rapes of Europa and Helen, of the abduc- 
tion of women. The dinner at which Itys was served 
up assures us that cannibalism was practised ; the 
threat of Laoraedon that he would sell Poseidon and 
Apollo for slaves shows how compulsory labour might be 
obtained. The polygamy of many heroes often appears in 
its worst form under the practice of sister-marriage, a 
crime indulged in from the King of Olympus downward. 
TJ]>on the whole, then, we must admit that Greek my- 
thology indicates a barbarian social state, man -stealing, 
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piracy, human sacrifice, polygamy, cannibalism, and crimes 
of revenge that are unmentionable. A personal intfff* 
pretation, such as man in his infancy resorts to, is em 
bodied in circumstances suitable to a savage time. It was 
not until a later period that allegorical phantasms, such 
as Death, and Sleep, and Dreams were introduced, and 
still later when the whole system was afieoted by Lydian, 
Phrygian, Assyrian, and Egyptian ideas. 

Not only thus from their intrinsic nature, but also from 
their recorded gradual development, are we warranted in 
imputing to the greater part of the m^iihs an gradual 
indigenous origin. The theogony of Homer is 
extended by Hesiod in many essential points. j5iijj“***®** 
He prefixes the dynasty of Uranos, and differs 
in minor conceptions, as in the character of the Cyclops. 
The Orphic theogony is again another advance, having 
new fictions and new pei'sonages, as in the case of 
ZagreuB, the homed child of Jupiter by his own daivghter 
Persephone. Indeed, there is hardly one of the great and 
venerable gods of Olympus whose character does not 
change with his age, and, seen from this point of view, 
the origin of the Ionic philosophy liecomes a necessary 
step in the advance. That philosophy, as we 
shall soon find, was due not only to the ex- tendency a to 
pansion of the Greek intellect and the necessary 
improvement of Greek morals ; an extraneous ^ 
cause, the sudden opening of the Egyptian ports, 670 D.C., 
accelerated it. European religion became more mysterious 
and more solemn. European philosophy learned the 
**rror of its chronology, and the necessity of appl3dng 
a more strict and correct standard of evidence for ancient 
events. 

It was an ominous circumstance that the Ionian Greeks, 
who first began to philosophize, commenced their labours 
by depersonifying the elements, and treating not of Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades, but of Air, Water, Fire.^ The 
ilestruction of theological conceptions led irresistibly to 
the destruction of religious practices. To divinities 
whose existence he denied, the philosopher ceased to 
pray.. Of what use were sacrificial offerings and entreaties 
directed to phantasms of the imagination ? but advantages 
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might accrue from the physical stud}' of the impersonal 
elements. 

Greek religion contained within itself the principles of 
its own destruction. It is for the sake of thoroughly 
appreciating this that I have been led into a detail of 
what some of my readei*B may "be disposed to 
dSIrti^ra of regard as idle and useless m^^ths. Two circum- 
Weal inevitable occurrence insured the 

* eventual overthrow of the whole system ; they 

were geographical discoveiy and the rise of philosophical 
criticism. Our attention is riveted by the fact that, two 
thousand years later, the same thing again occurred on a 
greater scale. 

As to the geograpliical discovery, how was it possible 
by BTORraphi- that all the marvels of the Mediterranean and 
cal diBcovery. Black Seas, the sorcerers, enchanters, giants, 
and monsters of the deep, should survive when those seas 
were daily crossed in all directions? How was it possible 
that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the horizon 
and bordered by the cirouinfluous ocean, could maintain 
itself when colonies were being founded in Gaul, and 
the Phoenicians were bringing tin from beyond the 
J*illars of Hercules? Moreover, it so happened that many 
of the most astounding prodigies were affirmed to be in 
the track which circumstances had now made the chief 
pathway of commerce. Not only was there a certainty of 
the destruction of mythical geography as thus presented 
on the plane of the earth looking upward to day ; ' there 
was also an iminiiiont risk, as many pious persons foresaw 
and dreaded, that what had been assorted as respects the 
interior, or the other face looking downward into night, 
would be involved in the ruin too. Well, therefore, might 
they make the struggle they did for the support of the 
ancient doctrine, taking the only course possible to them, 
of converting what had been affirmed to be actual events 
into allegories, under which, they sai^t the wisdom of 
ancient times had concealed many sacred and mysterious 
things. But it is apparent that a system forced to this 
necessity is fast hastening to its ond. 

Nor was it maritime discovery only that thus removed 
fabulous prodigies and gave rise to new ideas, in due 
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course of time the Maoedonian expedition opened a neur 
world to the Greeks and presented them with real wonden^ 
climates in marvellous diversity, vast deserti, netiaona 
Aioiintains covered with eternal snow, salt seas marreif n- 
I'ar from the ocean, colossal animals, and men of 
every shade of colour and every form of religion, •i***®^ 

'i'he niimerouH Greek colonies founded all over Asia gave 
rise to an incessant locomotion, and caused these natural 
o\)jects to make a profound and permanent impression on 
tlie Hellenic mind. If through the Bactrian empire 
European ideas were transmitted to the far East, through 
that and other similar channels Asiatic ideas found their 
way to Europe. 

At the dawn of trustworthy history, the Phoenicians were 
musters of the Mediterranean Sea. Europe was 
altogether barbarous. On the very verge of 5*12315-*^^ 
Asiatic civilizHtion the Thracians scalped their rancanctib- 
eiicniies and tattooed theinselvos ; at the other 
cud of the continent the Hritons daubed their bodies with 
ochre and woad. Contemporaneous Egyptian sculptures 
show the Euiopeans dressed in skins like savages. It 
Wih the instinct of the Pliamicians everywhere to establish 
tl.etnselvo^ on iblands and coasts, and thus*, for a long time, 
they maintained a maritime supremacy. By degrees a 
spirit of adventure was engendered among the Greeks. 

I n 1 2o0 B.c, they sailed round the Euxine, giving rise to 
the myth of tho Argonautic voyage, and creating a 
]i)roti table traffic in gold, dried fish, and com. They had 
also become infamous for their freebooting practices. 
From every coast they stole men, women, and children, 
thereby maintaining a considerable slave-trade, the relic 
of which endures to our time in the traffic for Circassian 
women. Minos, King of Crete, tried to suppress these 
j^Tacies. His attempts to obtain tho dominion of the 
Mediterranean were imitated in sucoession by the Lydians, 
'rhracians, Khodiai^.s, tho latter being the inventors of the 
f Tst maritime code, subsequently incorporated into Bomaii 
law. The manner in which these and the inhabitants of 
Dthor towns and islands supplanted one another shows on 
what trifling circumstances the dominion of the eastern 
basin depended. Meantime Tyrian seamen stealthily 
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sailed beyond the Pillars of Heronles, visiting the Canaries 
and Azores, and bringing tin from the British Islands. 
They used every precaution to keep their secret to them- 
aelves. The adventurous Greeks followed those mysterious 
navigators step by step ; but in the time of IJomer they 
were so restricted to the eastern basin that Italy may be 
said to have been to them an unknown land. The 
Fhooseans first explored the western basin; one of their 
colonies built Marseilles. At length Coleus of Samos 
passed through the frowning gateway of Hercules into 
the oircumfiuous sea. the Atlantic (Jccan. No little 
interest attaches to the first colonial cities ; they dotted 
the shores from Sinope to Saguntum, and were at once 
trading depots and foci of wealth. In the earliest times 
the merchant was his own captain, and sold his commo- 
dities by auction at the place to which he came. The 
primitive and profitable commerce of the Mediterranean 
was peculiar — it was for slaves, mineral products, and 
articles of manufacture; for, running coincident with 
parallels of latitude, its agricultural products were not 
very varied, and the wants of its populations the same. 
But tin was brought from the (/assitorides, amber from 
the Baltic, and dyed goods and worked inotuls from Syria. 
Wherever ’ these trades centred, the germs of taste and 
intelligence were developed ; thus the Etruscans, in whose 
hands was the amber trade across Germany, have left many 
relics of their love of art. Though u mysterious, they 
were hardly a gloomy race, as a great modem author has 
supposed, if wo may judge from their beautiful remains. 

Added to the effect of geographical discovery was the 
Effector development of philosophical criticism. It is 
phiioBophicAi observed that soon after the first Olympiad the 
criUcism. Greek intellect very rapidly expand^. When- 
ever man reaches a certain point in his mental progress, 
he will not be satisfied with less than an application of 
existing rules to ancient events. Experience has taught 
him that the course of the world to-day is the same as it 
was yesterday ; he unhesitatingly believes that this will 
also hold good for to-morrow. He will not bear to 
contemplate any break in the mechanism of history ; he 
will not be satisfied with a mere uninquiring faith, but 
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insistB upon having the same voucher for an old fact that 
he requires for one that is new. Before the face of History 
Mythology cannot stand. 

The operation of this principle is seen in all directions 
throughout Greek literature after the date that has been 
mentioned, and this the more strikingly as the 
time is later. The national intellect became 
more and more ashamed of the fables it had 
believed in its infancy. Of the legends, some are 
allegorized, some are modified, some are repudiated. The 
great tragedians accept the myths in the aggregate, but 
decline them in particulars ; some of the poets transform 
or allegorize them ; some use them ornamentally, as gi-ace- 
fiil decorations. 1 1 is evident that between the educated 
knd the vulgar classes a divergence is taking place, 
that the best men of the times see the necessity of 
either totally abandoning these cherished fictions to the 
lower orders, or of gradually replacing them with some- 
thing more suitable. Such a frittering away of sacred 
things was, however, very far from meeting with public 
approbation in Athens itself, although so many people in 
that city had reached that state of mental development in 
which it was impossible for them to continue to accept the 
national faith. They tried to force themselves to l^lieve 
that there must be something true in that which had been 
believed by so many great and pious men of old, which 
had approved itself by lasting so many centuries, and of 
which it was by the common people asserted that absolute 
demonstration could be given. But it was in vain ; 
intellect had outgrown faith. They had come into that 
condition to which all men are liable — aware of the fallacy 
of their opinions, yet angry that another should remind 
them thereof. When the social state no longer permitted 
them to take the life of a philosophical otfender, tliey 
found means to put upon him such an invisible pressure 
as to present him 'ihe choice of orthodoxy or ^ggary. 
Thus tkoy disapprove of Euripides permitting his <£arao- 
ters to indulge in any soepticiQ reflections, and discounte- 
nanced the impiety so obvious in the * Prometheus Bound ’ 
of ^sdiylus. It was by appealing to this sentiment that 
Aristophanes added no little to the excitement against 
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Socrates. They who are doubting themselves are often 
loudest in public denunciations of a similar state in 
others. 

If thus the poets, submitting to common sense, had so 
rapidly fallen away from the national belief, the philoso- 
phers puinued the same course. It soon became the universal 
seceMBinn or tbe impression that there was an intrinsic opposition 
pbiioRophera. bcLweeu philosophy and religion, and herein 
public opinion was not mistaken ; the fact that polytheism 
furnished a religious explanation for every natural event 
made it essentially antagonistic to science. It was the 
uncontrollable advance of knowledge that overthrew Greek 
religion. Socrates himself never hesitated to denounce 
physics for that tendency ; and the Athenians extended 
his principles to his own pursuits, their strong common 
sense telling them that the philosophical cultivation of 
ethics must bo equally bad. lie was not loyal to science, 
but sought to support his own views by exciting a theo- 
logical odium against his competitors — a crime that 
educated men ought imvor to forgive. In the tragedy tliat 
ensued the Athenians only paid him in liis own com. 'I'he 
immoralities imput(yd to the gods wore doubtless strongly 
calculated to draw the attention of reflecting men, but tlio 
essential nature of the pursuit in which the Ionian and 
Italian schools were engaged bore directly on the doctrine 
of a providential government of tlxe world. It not only 
turned into s fiction the time-honoured dogma of the 
omnipresence of the Olympian divinities— it even struck 
at their very existence, by leaving them notliing to do. 
For those personifications it introduced impersonal nature 
or the elements. Instead of uniting scientific interpi^ta- 
tions to ancient traditions, it modified and moulded the 
old traditions to suit the apparent requirements of science. 
We shall subsequently soo what was the necessary issue of 
this — the Divinity became excluded from the world he had 
made, the supematural merged in natural agency ; Zeui 
waa superseded by the air, Poseidon by the water; and. 
while some of the philosophers received in silence the 
popular legends, as was the case with Socrates, or, like 
Plato, regarded it as a patriotic duty to accept the public 
fiiith, others, like Xenophanes, denounced the whole as 
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AH ancient Uunder, converted by time into a national 
imposture. 

As 1 i^all liave occasion to speak of Greek philosophy in 
A detailed manner, it is unnecessary to enter into other 
particulars here. For the present purpose it is Astagooimof 
enough to understand that it was radically Kiamwd 
opposed to the national faith in all countries po^y***®*™- 
and at all times, from its origin with Thales down to 
the latest critic of the Alexandrian school. 

As it was with philosophers, so it was with historians ; 
the rise of true history brought the same result Secession of 
as the rise of true philosophy. In this instance 
there was added a special circumstance which gave 
to the movement no little force. Whatever might be 
the feigned facts of the Grecian foretime, they were 
altogether outdone in antiquity and wonder by the actual 
history of Egypt. What was a pious man like Herodotus 
to think when he found that, at tho very period he had 
supposed a superhuman state of things in his native 
<iOuntry, the ordinary passage of affairs was taking place 
on the banks of the Nile ? And so indeed it had been for 
untold ages. To every one engaged in recording recent 
events, it must have been obvious that a chronology 
applied where the actors are superhuman is altogether 
without basis, and that it is a delusion to transfer the 
motives and thoughts of men to thoso who are not men. 
Under such circumstances there is a strong inducement to 
decline traditions altogether; for no philosophical mind 
will ever bo satisfied with different tests for the present 
and the past, but will insist that actions and their sequences 
were the same in the foretime as now. 

Thus for many ages stood affairs. One after another, 
historians, philosophers, critics, poets, had given up the 
national faith, and lived under a pressure perpetually laid 
upon them by tho public, adopting generally, as their 
most convenient course, an outward compliance with the 
religious requirements of the state. Herodotus univewaidis 
cannot reconcile the inconsistencies of the Trojan belief or the 
War with his knowledge of human actions; ^*““*** 
Thucydides does not dare to express his disbelief of it; 
Eratosthenes sees contradictions between the voyage of 

VOL, I. E 
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OdysaeiiB and tlie truths of geography; Anaxagoras ia 
oondenmed to death for impiety, and only through the 
exertions of the chief of the state is his sentence mercifully 
commuted to banishment. Plato, seeing things from a very 
general point of view, thinks it expedient, upon the whole, 
to prohibit the cultivation of the higher branwes of physios. 
Euripides tries to free himself from the imputation, of 
heresy as best ho may. .^sohylus is condemned to be 
stoned to death for blasphemy, and is only saved by his 
brother Aminias raising his mutilated arm — ^ho had lost hia 
hand in the battle of Salamis. Socrates stands his trial, and 
has to drink hemlock. Even great statesmen like Pericles 
liad become entangled in the obnoxious opinions. No one 
has anything to say in explanation of the marvellous dis- 
appearance of demigods and heroes, why miracles arer 
ended, or why human actions alone are now to be seen in 
the world. An i gnorant public demands the instant punish- 
ment of every suspected man. In their estimation, to- 
distrust the traditions of the past is to be guilty of treason 
to the present. 

But all this confusion and dissent did not arise without 
Attempts at a an attempt among well-meaning men at a rofor- 
refonnation. mation. Some, and they were, perhaps, the 
most advanced intellectually, wished that the priests should 
abstain from working any more miracles; that relics 
should bo as little used as was consistent with the 
psychical demands of the vulgar, and should be gradually 
abandoned ; that philosophy should no longer bo outraged 
with the blasphemous anthropomorphisms of the Olympian 
deities. Some, less advanced, were disposed to reconcile 
all difficulties by regarding the myths as allegorical ; some 
wished to transform them so as to bring them into harmony 
with the existing social state; some would give them 
altogether new interpretations. With one, though the 
fact of a Trojan War is not to be denied, it was only the 
eidolon of Helen whom Paris carried away ; with another 
expressions, perhaps once intended to represent actual 
events, are dwindled into more forms of speech. Un- 
willing to reject the attributes of the Olympian divinities, 
their human passions and actions, another asserts that 
they must once have all existed as men. While one 
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denonnoeB ilie impudekt atheists who find fault with the 
myths of the Iliad, ignorant of its allegorical meaning, 
another resolyes all its heroes into the elements ; and stul 
another, hoping to reconcile to the improved moral sense 
of the times the indecencies and wickednesses of the gods, 
imputes them all to demons ; an idea which found much 
favour at first, but became singularly fatal to polytheism 
in the end. 

In apparent inconsistency with this declining state of 
belief in the higher classes, the multitude, without 
concern, indulged in the most surprising super- inveterate tn- 
stitions. With them it was an age of relics, of perstiuon of 
weeping statues, and winking pictures. The 
tools with which the Trojan horse was made might still 
be seen at Metapontum, tho sceptre of Felops was still 
preserved at Chacroneia, tho spear of Achilles at Fhaselis, 
the sword of Mcmnon at h'icomedia; tho Tegeates^ could 
still show tho hide of the Calydonian boar, very 'many 
cities boasted their possession of the true palladium from 
Troy. There were statues of Athene that could brandislv 
spears, paintings that could blush, images that could 
swoat, and numberless shrines and sanctuaries at which 
miracle-cures wore performed. Into the hole through 
which tho deluge of Deucalion receded the Athenians still 
poured a customary sacrifice of honey and meal. He 
would have been an adventurous man who risked any 
observation as to its inadequate size. And though the 
sky had been proved to be only space and stars, and not 
the firm fioor of Olympus, ho who had occasion to refer to 
the fiight of the gods from mountain tops into Their joaiooB 
lieaven would find it to his advantage to make intolerance or 
no astronomical remark. No adverse allusions 
to the poems of Homer, Arctinus, or Lesches were 
tolerated; ho who perpetrated the blasphemy of deper- 
sonifying the sun went in peril of death. It was not 
permiited that natural phenomena should be substituted 
for Zeus and Poseidon ; whoever was suspected of believing 
that Helios and Selene were not gods, would do well 
to purge himself to public satisfaction. The people vindi- 
caM their superstition in spite of all geographical and 
physical difficulties, and, far from concerning themselveB 
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with the oontradictioiis which had exerted such an 
influence on the thinking dlaases, practically asserted the 
noedlessness of any historical evidence. 

It is altogether erroneous to supp^ that polytheism 
mantained its ground as a living force until the 
period of Constantine and Julian. Its downfall 
rotSieitni. commenced at the time of the opening of the 

^ * Egyptian ports. Nearly a thousand years were 

required for its consummation. The change first occurred 
among the higher classes, and made its way slowly 
through the middle ranks of society* Eor many centuries 
the two agencies — geographical discovery, arising from 
increasing commerce and the Macedonian expedition, 
and philosophical criticism — silently continued their in- 
cessant work, and yet it does not appear that they could 
ever produce a change in the lowest and most numerous 
division of the social grade. In process of time, a third 
influence was added to the preceding two, enabling them 
to address themselves even to the humblest rank of life , 
Thesecondftry influence was the rise of the Homan power, 
causwofitfj It produced a wonderful activity all over the 
downfall. Mediterranean Sea and throughout the adjoining 
countries. It insured perpetual movements in all direc- 
tions. Where there had been only a single traveDor there 
were now a thousand legionaries, merchants, government 
oflicials, with their long retinues of dependents and slaves. 
Where formerly it was only tho historian or philosopher 
in his retirement who compared or contrasted the laws 
and creeds, habits and customs of diflerent nations 
incorrectly reported, now tho same things were vividly 
brought under the personal observation of multitudes. 
The crowd of gods and goddesses congregated in Home 
served only to bring one another into disrepute and 
ridicule. 

Long, therefore, previous to the triumph of Christianity, 
paganism must be considered as having been irretrievably 
ruined. Doubtless it was the dreadful social prospect 
Thealanuof T^^ro them — ^tho apparent impossibility of pre- 
tsoodoadre- venting the whole world from falling into a 
iigiouB mcD. godless state, that not only reconciled so 

many great men to give their support to tho ancient system. 
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l:)ut even to look -witliout disapprobation on that physical 
violence to which the nneduca^ multitude, incapable of 
judpng, were so often willing to resort. They never 
‘anticipated that any new system could be introduced 
which should take &e place of the old, worn-out one; 
they had no idea that relief in this respect was so dose at 
hand ; unless, perhaps, it might have been Plato, ^ 
who, profoundly recognizing that, though it is a medyfor’the 
hard and tedious process to change radically the 
ideas of common men, yet that it is easy to persuade them 
to accept new names if they are permitted to retain old 
things, proposed that a regenerated system should be 
introduced, with ideas and forms suited to the existing 
social state, prophetically asserting that the world would 
very soon become accustomed to it, and give to it an 
implicit adhesion. 

In this description of the origin and decline of Greek 
religion I have endeavoured to bring its essential felitures 
into strong relief. Its fall was not sudden, as many have 
supposed, neither was it accomplished by extraneous 
violence. There was a slow, and, it must bo emphatically 
added, a spontaneous decline. But, if the affairs of men 
pass in recurring cycles — if the course of events with ono 
individual has a resemblance to the course of ^he Greek 
events with another — if there be analogies in movementims 
the progress of nations, and circumstances re- OTaRriSer*^ 
appear after duo periods of time, the succession ^le by oii 
of events thus displayed before us in the 
intellectual history of Greece may perhaps bo recpgnised 
again in grander proportions on the theatre of all Europe.' 
If there is for the human mind a predetermined order 
of development, may we not reasonably expect that the 
phenomena we havo thus boon noticing on a small scale in 
a single nation will reappear on the great scale in a 
continent ; that the philosophical study of this history of 
the past will not only serve as an interpretation of many 
circumstances in the history of Europe in the Dark and 
Middle Ages, but will also bo a guide to us in pointing 
out future events as respects all mankind V For, though 
it m true that the Greek intellectual movement was 
anticipated, as respects its completion, by being enveloped 
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and swallowed up in tlie slower but more gigantic move- 
ments of the southern European mind, just as a little 
expanding oixole upon the sea may be obliterated and 
borne away by more imposing and impetuous waves, so 
even the movement of a continent may be lost in tho 
movement of a world. It was criticism and physical 
discovery, and intellectual activity, arising from political 
concentration, that so . profoundly affected the modes of 
G-iecian thought, and criticism and disoove^ have within 
the last four hundred 3 ’^ears done the same in all Eutoto. 
To one who forms his expectations of tho future from tho 
history of tho past — who recalls the effect produced by tho 
establishment of the Boman empire, in permitting free 
personal interoommimication among all the Mediterranean 
nations, and thereby not only destroying the ancient 
forms of thought which for centiiries had resisted all 
other means of attack, but also replacing them by a homo- 
geneous idea — it must bo apparent that the wonderfully 
increased facilities for locomotion, the inventions of our 
own age, are tho ominous precursors of a vast philosophical 
revolution. 

Between that period during which a nation has been 
governed by its imagination and that in which it submits 
to reason, there is a melancholy interval. The constitu- 
Thp onsanizop that, for a long time after 

tionofhypo- he has discovered tho incorrectness of the ideas 
prevailing around him, he shrinks from openly 
emancipating himself from their dominion, and, con- 
strained by tho force of circumstances, ho becomes a 
hypocrite, publicly applauding what his private judg- 
ment condemns. Where a nation is making this passage, 
so universal do those practices become that it may be 
truly said hypocrisy is organized. It is possible that 
whole communities might bo found living in this de- 
plorable state. Such, 1 conceive, must have been the case 
in many parts of tho Boman empire just before the intro* 
duction of Christianity. Even after ideas have given 
way in public opinion, their political power may outlive 
their intellectual vigour, and produce the disgraceful effect 
we here consider. 

It is not to be concealed, hf>wever, that, to some extent, 
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tliis evil is inoident to the positioii of things* Indeed, it 
would he unfortunate if national hypooiisy could not 
abetter excuse for itsdf than in that of the individual. In 
civilized life, society is ever under the imperious necessity 
of moving' onward in legal forms, nor can such forms be 
avoided without the most serious disasters ensuing. To 
absolve communities too abruptly from the restraints of 
ancient ideas is not to give them liberty, but to throw 
Aiem into political vagabondism, and hence it is that 
great state^en will authorize and even compel ob* 
servances the essential significance of which has dis- 
appeared, and the intellectual basis of which has been 
undermined* Truth reaches her full action by degrees, 
and not at once ; she first operates upon the reason, the 
influence being purely intellectual and individual ; Ifte 
then extends her sphere, exerting a moral control, par- 
ticularly through public opinion; at last she gathers for 
herself physical and political force. It is in the time 
consumed in this gradual passage that organized hypocrisy 
prevails. To bring nations to surrender themselves to 
new ideas is not the affair of a da3% 
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CHAPTER III. 

DIGRESSION ON HINDU THEOLOGY AND EGYPTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

Comparative llieology of India ; Phase of Snrcery ; its AwQwopo- 
centric Phase. 

Vedaisu the Contemplation of Matter ^ or Adoration of Nature, set 
forth in the Vedas and Institutes of Menu. — The Universe is Ood . — 
Transmutation of the World.. — Doctrine of Emanation. — Transmigra- 
tion . — Absorption. — Penitential Services. — Happiness in Absolute 
Quietude. 

Buddhism the Contemplation of Force. — The supreme impersonal Power. 
— Nature of the World— of Man. — The Passage of every thing to 
Nonentity. — Development of Buddhism into a vast moruistic System 
marked by intense ^Ifishness. — Its praetical Godlessness. 

Eqtpt a mysterioiu Country to the M Europeans. — Its History, great 
public Works, and foreign Belations. — Antiquity of its Civilization and 
Art. — Its Philosophy, hieroglyphic Literature, arid peculiar AgrieuUure. 
Itise of Civilization in rairl^s Countries . — Geography, Geolom, and 
Topography of Egypt. — The Inundations of the Nile uMd to 
Astronomy. 

Comparative Theology of Egypt. — Animal Worship, Star Worship . — 
Imporwnation of Divine AUribvdes — Pantheism. — 27ie Trinities of 
Egtmt — Incarnation. — Bedemption. — Future Judgment. — Trial of 
the Dead. — Bituals and Ceremonies. 

At this stage of our examination of European intelleotual 
development, it will be proper to consider briefly two 
foreign influences — Indian and Egyptian — which affected 
it. 

From tho relations existing between the Hindu and 
European families, as described in the preceding chapter, 
Of Hindu a comparison of their intellectual progress 
philosophy, presents no little interest. The movement of 
the elder branch indicates the path through which the 
younger is travelling, and the goal to which it tends. In 
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the advanced condition under which we live we notice 
Oriental ideas perpetually emerging in a fragmentary way 
from the obscurities of modem metaphysics — they are the 
indications of an intellectual phase through which the 
Indo-European mind must pass. And when we consider 
the ready manner in which these ideas have been adopt^pd 
throughout China and the entire East, we may, perhaps, 
extend our conclusion from the Indo-European &mily to 
the entire human race. From this we may also infer how 
unphilosophical and vain is the expectation of those who 
would attempt to restore the aged populations of Asia to 
our state. Their inteU^tual condition has passed onward, 
never more to return. It remains for them only to 
advance as far as they may in their own line and to die, 
leaving their place to others of a different constitution and 
of a renovated blood. In life there is no going back ; the 
morose old man can never resume tho genial confidence of 
maturity ; the youth can never return to the idle and use- 
less occupations, the frivolous amusements of boyhood; 
oven the boy is parted by a long stop from the innocent 
credulity of the nursery. 

The earlier stages of the comparative theology of India 
are now inaccessible. At a time so remote as to bo 
altogether prehistoric tho phase of sorcery had 
been passed through. In the most ancient 
records remaining the Hindu mind is dealing 
with anthropocentric conceptions, not, however, 
so much of tho physical as of tho moral kind. Man had 
come to the conclusion that his chief concern is with himtmlf 
“ Thou wast alone at the time of thy birth, thou wilt be 
alone in the moment of death ; alone thou must answer at 
the bar of the inexorable Judge.” 

From this point there are two well-marked steps of 
advance. The first roaches the consideration compantive 
of material nature ; the second, which is very 
grandly and severely philosophical, contemplate 
the universe under tho conceptions of space and *'<»«»• 
force alone. The former is exemplified in the Yedas and 
Institutes of Menu, the latter in Buddhism. In neither of 
these stages do the ideas lie idle as mere abstractions ; they 
introduce a moral plan, and display a constructive power 
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ZLot equalled eyen by the Italian papal Bystem. They take 
charge not only of the individual, but regulate 
society, and show their influence in acoomplish- 
dSSmforoe’ “S political organizations, commanding our 
attention from their prodigious extent, and 
venerable for their antiquity. 

I shall, therefore, briefly refer, first, to the older, Ve- 
daism, and then to its snooessor. Buddhism. 

Among a people possessing many varieties of climate, 
and famUiar with some of the grandest aspects of Nature 
— ^mountains the highest upon earth, noble rivers, a vegeta- 
tion incomparably luxuriant, periodical rains, tempestuous 
monsoons, it is not surprising that there should have been 
vedaismiB admiration for the material, and a tendency 
the adoration to the woTship of Nature. These spectacles leave 
of Nature. indcliblc impression on the thoughts of man, 

and, the more cultivated the mind, the more profoundly 
are they appreciated. 

The Vedas, which are the Hindu Scriptures, and of 
which there are four, the Big, Yagust, Saman and Athar> 


TheVedaa asscrtod to ha VO been revealed by 

and their Brahma. The fourth is, however, rejected by 
doctrines. gomo authorities and bears internal evidence of 


a later composition, at a time when hierarchical power 
had become greatly consolidated. These works are written 
in an obsolete Sanscrit, the parent of the more recent 
idiom. They constitute the basis of an extensive literature, 
Upavedas, Angas, &c., of connected works and commen- 
taries. For the most part they consist of hymns suitable 
for public and private occasions, prayers, precepts, legends, 
and dogmas. The Kig, which is the oldest, is composed 
chiefly of hymns, the other three of liturgical formulas. 
They are of different periods and of various authorship, 
internal evidence seeming to indicate that if the later 
were composed by priests, the earlier were the production 
of military chieftains. They answer to a state of society 
advanced £rom the nomad to the municipal condition. 
They are based upon an acknowledgment of a universal 
Thevedadoc- Spirit pervading all things. Of this God they 
trine of God, therefore necessarily acknowledge the unity: 
There is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the 
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Lord of the universe, whose work is the universe.” ** The 
God above all gods, who created the eartii, the andofuia 
heavens, the waters.” The world, thus con- 
sidered as an emanation of God, is therefore a part of him ; 
it is kept in a visible state by his energy, and would 
instantly disappear if that energy were for a moment 
withdrawn. Even as it is, it is undergoing unceasing 
transformations, every thing being in a tranntoiy condi- 
tion. The moment a given phase is reached, it is departed 
from, or ceases. In these perpetual movements the present 
can scarcely be said to have any existence, for as the Fast 
is ending the Future has begun. 

In such a never-ceasing career edl material things are 
urged, their forms continually changing, and returning, 
as it were, through revolving cycles to similar states. 
For this reason it is that wo may regard our earth, and 
the various celestial bodies, as having had a itBirantfor- 
inoment of birth, as having a time of continuance, 
in which they are passing onward to an inevitable destruc- 
tion, and that after the lapse of countless ages similar 
progresses will be made, and similar series of events will 
occiir again and again. 

But in this doctrine of universal transformation there is 
something more than appears at first. The theology of 
India is underlaid with Pantheism. “ God is One because 
he is All.” The Vedas, in speaking of the rela- jg 
tion of nature to God, make use of the expression semblance oi 
that he is the Material as well as the Cause of 
the universe, “the Clay as well as the Potter.” They 
<jonvey the idea that while there is a pervading spirit 
existing everywhere of the same nature as the soul of 
man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, visible 
nature is essentially and inseparably connected therewith ; 
that as in man the body is pe^etually undergoing changes, 
perpetually decaying and being renewed, or, as in the case 
of the whole human species, nations come into existence 
and pass away, yet still there continues to exist what may 
be termed the universal human mind, so for ever associated 
and for ever connected are the material and the ^iritual. 
And under this aspect we must contemplate the Supreme 
Being, not merely as a presiding intellect, but as illustrated 
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by the parallel case of man, whose mental principle showa 
no tokens except throueh its connexion with the body 
so matter, or nature, or the visible universe, is to be looked 
upon as the corporeal manifestation of God. 

Secular changes taking place in visible objects, especially 
those of an astronomical kind, thus stand as the gigantio 
The nature of counterparts both as to space and time of the 
mundane micToscopio changes which we recognize as 
*****®“' occurring in tho body of man. However, in 
ad<mting these views of the relations of material nature 
and spirit, we must continually bear in mind that matter 
“ has no essence independent of mental perception ; that 
existence and pei'ceptibility aro convertible terms; that 
external appearances and sensations are illusory, and 
would vanish into nothing if the divine energy which 
alone sustains them were suspended but for a moment.” 

As to the relation between the Supreme Being and man, 
or the soul of the soul is a portion or particle of that all- 
pervading principle, the Universal Intellect or 
Soul of the World, detached for a while from its primitivo 
source, and placed in connexion with the bodily frame, 
but destined by an inevitable necessity sooner or later to 
be restored and rejoined — as inevitably as rivers run 
back to be lost in the ocean from which they arose. 
“ That Spirit,” says Yaruna to his son, “ from which all 
created lyings proceed, in which, having proceeded, they 
Its final ab- toward whioh they tend, and in which thej' 

Borpuon iu are at last absorbed, that Spirit study to know : 

it is the Great One.” Sinee a multitude of moral 
considerations assure us of the existence of evil in the world, 
and since it is not possible for so holy a thing as the spirit 
of man to bo expos^ thereto without undergoing contami- 
nation, it comes to pass that an unfitness maybe contracted 
for its rejoining tho infinitely pure essence from which it 
was derived, and hence arises the necessity of its under- 
Of purifying going a course of purification. And as the life of 
penancM. man is often too short to afford the needful oppor- 
tunily, and, indeed, its events, in many instances, tend 
rather to increase than to diminish the stain, the season 
of purification is prolonged by perpetuating a connexion 
of the sinful spirit with other forms, and permitting its 
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transmigratioxi to other bodies, in whioh, by the penaaoe 
it undergoes, and the trials to whioh it is ex- 
posed, its iniquity may be washed away, and nipcticmof 
eatisfaotoiy preparation be made for its absorp- 
tion in the ocean of infinite purity. Gonsideiing thus the 
relation in which all animated nature stands to us, being 
a mechanism for purification, this doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of the soul leads necessarily to other doctrines of 
a moral kind, more particularly to a profound respect for 
life under every form, human, animal, or insect. 

The forms of animal life, therefore, furnish a grand 
penitential mechanism for man. Such, on these 
principles, is their teleological explanation. In use of uSnai 
European philosophy there is no equivalent or 
counterpart of this view. With us animal life is purpose- 
less. Hereafter we shall find that in Egypt, though the 
doctrine of transmigration must of course have tended to 
similar suggestions, it became disturbed in its practical 
application by the base fetich notions of the indigenous 
African population. Hence the doctrine was cherished by 
the learned for philosophical reasons, and by the multitude 
for the harmony of its results with their idolatries. 

From such theological dogmas a religious system ob- 
viously springs having fur its object to hasten the puri- 
fication of the soul, that it may the more quickly enter on 
absolute happiness, which is only to be found in absolute 
lUst. The methods of shortening its wanderings and bring- 
ing it to repose are the exercises of a pious of proper 
life, penance, and prayer, and more especially modes of de- 
a profound contemplation of the existence ^®**®"* 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. In this profound 
contemplation many holy men have passed their lives. 

Such is a brief stetement of Vedic theolo^, as exHbited 
in the connected doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal 
Animation, Transmutation of the World, Emanation of 
the Soul, Manifestation of Visible Things, Transmigration, 
Absorption, the uses of Penitential Servioes, and Con- 
templation for the attainment of Absolute Happiness in 
Absolute Best. The Vedas also recognize a series of 
creatures superior to man, the gods of the elements and 
stars ; they ukewise personify the attributes of the Dei^« 
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body as a bird leaves the branch of a tree/’ They vest 
the government of society in an absolute monarch, having 
seven councillors, who direct the internal administration 
by a chain of officials, the revenue being derived from a 
share of agricultural products, taxes on commerce, imposts 
on shopkeepers, and a service of one day in the month 
from labourers. 

In their essential principles the Institutes therefore 
follow the Vedas, though, as must be the case in eveiy 
system intended for men in the various stages of intel- 
lectual progress from the least advanced to the highest, they 
show a leaning toward popular delusions. Both 
Ve£s and pantheistic, for both regard the universe as 

Institutes are the manifestation of the Creator ; both accept 
pantheistic. doctrino of Emanation, teaching that the 

universe lasts only for a definite period of time, and then, 
the Divine cnergj’^ being withdrawn, absorption of every- 
thing, even of the created gods, takes place, and thus, in 
great cycles of prodigious duration, many such successive 
emanations and absorptions of universe occur. 

The changes that have taken place among the orthodox 
in India since the period of tlie Institutes are in consequence 
Disappear- diminution or disappearance of the highly 

‘hf ‘JJ® philosophical classes, and the comparative pre- 
Sw^Iind dominance of the vulgar. They are stated by 
^^oSienoeof ^^^Iphiustone as a gradual oblivion of mono- 
antbropocen- theism, thc iicglcct of the worship of some gods 
trie ideas. introduction of others, the worship of 

deified mortals. The doctrine of human deification is 
carried to such an extent that Indra and other mytho- 
logical gods are said to tremble lest they should be 
supplanted by men. This introduction of polytheism and 
use of images has probably been connected with the fact 
that there have been no temples to the Invisible God, and 
the uneducated mind feels the necessity of some recog-, 
nizable form. In this manner the Trinitarian conception 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, with fourteen other chief 
gods, has been introduced. Vishnu and Siva are never 
mentioned in the Institutes, but they now ennoss the 
public devotions ; besides these there are ang&, genii, 
penates, and lares, like the Homan. Brahma has only one 
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temple in all India, and lias never been muob worshipp*^ 
Gbiishna is the great favourite of the women. The doctrine 
of incarnation 1^ also become prevalent ; the incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable. The opinion has also been 
spread that faith in a particular god is better than con- 
templation, ceremonial, or good works. A new ritual, 
instead of the Vedas, has come into use, these scriptures 
being the eighteen Puranas, compos^ between the eighth 
and sixteenth centuries. They contain theogonies, accounts 
of the creation, philosophical speculations, fragmentary 
history, and may be brought to support any sectarian 
view, having never been intended as one general body, 
hut they are received as incontrovertible authority. In 
former times great efficacy was attached to sacriiice and 
religious austerities, but the objects once accomplished in 
that way are now compassed by mere faith. In the 
Haghavat Gita, the text-book of the modem school, the 
sole essential for salvation is dependence on some particular 
teacher, which makes up for everything else. The efficacy 
which is thus ascribed to faith, and the facility with which 
sin may be expiated by penance, have led to great mental 
debility and superstition. Force has been added to the 
doctrine of a material paradise of trees, flowers, banquets, 
hymns ; and to a hell, a dismal place uf flames, thirst, 
torment, and horrid spectres. 

If such has been the gradual degradation of religion, 
through the suppression or disappearance of the most 
highly cultivated minds, the tendency of philosophy is not 
less strikingly marked. It is said that even in TbephiioN- 
Hucient times not fewer than six distinct philo- achoote. 
Kophical schools may be recognized : 1, the prior Mimansa ; 
2, the later Mimansa, or Ye£inta, founded by Vyasa about 
1400 B.C. having a Vedanta literature of prodinous 
extent ; 3, the Logical school, bearing a close resemblance 
to that of Aristotle, even in its details ; 4, the Atomic 
school of Ganade ; 5, the Atheistical school of Gapila ; 6, 
the Theistical school of Patanjali. 

^ This great theological system, enforced by a tyrannical 
hierarchy, did not maintain itself without a TheriMof 
conflict. Buddhism arose as its antagonist. Baddhimi. 
By an inevitable necessity, Vedaism must pass onward 

VOL. I. r 
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to Buddhism. The prophetic foresight of the great founder 
of this system was justified by its prodigious, its un- 
paralleled and enduring success — a success that rested on 
the assertion of the dogma of the absolute equality of all 
men, and this in a country that for ages had been 
oppressed by castes. If the Buddhist admits the existence 
of God, it is not as a Creator, for matter is equally 
eternal ; and since it possesses a property of inherent 
organization, even if the universe should perish, this 
quality would quickly restore it, and carry it on to new 
regenerations and new decays without any external agency. 
It also is endued with intelligence and consciousness. The 
Buddhists agree with the Brahmins in the doctrine of 
Quietism, in the care of animal life, in transmigration. 
They deny the Vedas and Piiranas, have no castes, and, 
agreeably to their cardinal principle, draw their priests 
from all classes like the European monks. They live in 
monasteries, dress in yellow, go barefoot, their heads and 
beards being shaved ; they have constant services in their 
chapels, chanting, incense, and candles ; erect monuments 
and temples over the relics of holy men. I’hey place an 
especial merit in celibacy ; renounce all the pleasures of 
sense ; eat in one hall : receive alms. To do these things 
is incident to a certain phase of human progress. 

Buddhism arose about the tenth century before Christ, 
its founder being Arddha (^hiddi, a native of Capila, near 
Nepaul. Of his epoch there are, however, many state- 
ments. The Avars, Siamese, and Cingalese fix it b.c. 600 ; 
Ufeof Ard- Cashmerians, B.a 1332 : the Chinese, Moa- 
dhaChiddi. gols, and Japanese, b.c. 1000. The Sanscrit 
words occurring in Buddhism attest its Hindu origin, 
Buddha itself being the Sanscrit for intelligence. After 
the system had spread widely in India, it was carried by 
missionaries into Ceylon, Tartary, Thibet, China, Japan, 
Burmah, and is now professed by a greater portion of the 
human race than any other religion. Until quite recently, 
the history of Arddha Chiddi and the system he taught 
have, notwithstanding their singular interest, been very 
imperfectly known in Europe. He was bom in affluence 
and of a royal family. In his twenty-ninth year he re- 
tired from the world, the pleasures a f which he had tasted, 
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and of which he had become weary. The spectacle of a 
gangrened corpse first arrested his thoughts. Leading 
his numerous wives, he became a religious mendicant. It 
is said that he walked about in a shroud, taken from the 
body of a female slave. Profoundly impressed with the 
vanity of all human affairs, he devoted himself to philo- 
sophical meditation, by severe self-denial emancipating 
himself from all wordly hopes and cares. When a man 
has brought himself to this pass he is able to accomplish 
great things. For the name by which his parents had 
culled him he substituted that of Gotama, or “ he who kills 
tho senses,” and subsequently Chakia Mouni, or the Peni- 
tent of Chakia. Under the shade of a tree Gotama was 
l)orn ; under the shade of a tree he overcame the love of 
the world and the fear of death ; under the shade of a tree 
lie preached his first sermon in the shroud; under the 
shade of a tree he died. Tn four months after he ^com- 
menced his ministry he had five disciples ; at the close of 
the year they had increased to twelve hundred. In the 
iwcnty-nine centuries that have passed since that time, 
they have given rise to sects counting millions of souls, 
outiiumbering tho followers of all other religious teachers. 
I'he system still seems to retain much of its pristine vigour ; 
yet religions are perishable. There is no country, except 
India, which has the same religion now that it had at the 
birth of Clirist. 

Gotama died at the advanced age of eighty years ; his 
corpse was burnt eight days subsequently. But several 
years before this event his system must be considered as 
thoroughly established. It shows how little depends upon 
the nature of a doctrine, and how much upon effective 
organization, that Buddhism, tho principles of orpiniz* 
which are far above the reach of popular thought, tion of Buci- 
should 'have been propagated with so much ra- 

e , for it made its converts by preaching, and not, like 
nmedanism, by the sword. Shoi*tl^ after Gotama's 
death, a council of five hundred ecclesiastiCB assembled for 
the purpose of settling the religion. A century later a 
second council met to regulate &e monastic institution ; 
and in b.c. 241, a third council, for the expulsion of fire- 
worshippers. Under the auspices of King Asoka, whose 

F 2 
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character preBents singular points of resemblance to that 
of the Roman emperor who summoned the Council of 
Nioea, for he, too, was the murderer of his own family, 
and has been handed down to posterity, because of tha 
success of the policy of his Pa^y* ns a great, a virtuous, 
and a pious sovereign — under his auspices missionaries 
were sent out in all directions, and monasteries richly 
endowed were everywhere established. The singular effi- 
cacy of monastic institutions was rediscovered in Europe 
many centuries subsequently. 

In proclaiming the equality of all men in this life, the 
Buddhists, as we have seen, came into direct collision with 
the orthodox creed of India, long carried out into practice 
in the institution of castes — a collision that was embittered 
by the abhorrence the Buddhists displayed for any dis- 
tinction between the clergy and laity. To be a Brahmin 
a man must be born one, but a Buddhist priest might 
voluntarily come from any rank— from the very dregs of 
society. In the former system marriage was absolutely 
essential to the ecclesiastical caste ; in the latter it was 
not, for the ])rie8tly ranks could be recruited without it. 
And hence there followed a most important advantage, 
that celibacy and chastity might bo extolled as the 
greatest of all the virtues. The experience of 
Europe, as well os of Asia, has shown how 
powerful is the control obtained by the hier- 
“ archy in that way. In India there was, there- 

fore, no other course for the orthodox than to meet the 
danger with bloody persecutions, and in the end, the 
Buddhists, expelled from their native seats, were scattei-ed 
throughout Eastern Asia. Persecution is the mother of 
proselytes. 

The fundamental principle of Buddhism is that there is 
Kuddhism iB ® supreme power, but no Supreme Being. From 
full mifdon the this it might bo inferred tliat they who adopt 
' ^ siich a cr^ cannot bo pantheists, but must bo 
Fiirce. atheists. It is a rejection of the idea of Being, 
an acknowledgment of that of Force. If it admits the 
existence of God, it declines him as a Creator. It asserts 
an impelling power in the universe, a self-existent and 
plastic principle, but not a self-existent, an eUnmal a 
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personal God. It r^ects inquiry into first causes as Veing 
unphilosophical, and considers that phenomena itdoeinot 
alone can be dealt with by our finite minds, ncogniiea 
Not without an air of intellectual majesty, it 
tolerates the> Asiatic time-consecrated idea of a trinity, 
pointing out one not of a corporeal, but of an impersonal 
kind. Its trinity is the Past, the Present, the Future. 
For the sake of aiding our thoughts, it images the Past 
with his hands folded, since he has attained to rest, but 
the others with their right hands extended in token of 
activity. Since he has no God, the Buddhist cannot 
expect absorption ; the pantheistic Brahmin looks forward 
to the return of his soul to the Supreme Being as a drop 
of rain returns to the sea. The Buddhist has no religion, 
but only a ceremonial. How can there be a religion where 
there is no God ? 

in all this it is plain that the impersonal and im- 
inuterial predominates, and that Gotama is eon- ^ 
tcraplating the existence of pure Force without (K! lia? go- 
aiiy association of Substance. lie necessarily 
dc'iiies the immediate interposition of any such agenej’’ as 
Providence, maintaining that the system of nature, 
once arising, must proceed irresistibly according to the 
laws which brought it into being, and that from this 
jxnnt of view the universe is merely a gigantic engine. 
'J'o the Brahman priesthood such ideas were particularly 
obnoxious ; they were hostile to any philosophical system 
founded on the principle that the world is bntreftrHaii 
governed by law, for they suspected that its eveninro re- 
tendency would be to leave them without any 
mediatory functions, and therefore without any claims on 
the faithful. Equally does Gotama deny the existence of 
chance, saying that that which we call chance is nothing 
but the effect of an unknowm, unavoidable cause. As to 
the external world, we cannot tell how far it is a phan- 
tasm, how far a reality for our senses possess no 
ti ustworthy criterion of truth. They convey to actual fsetst- 
the mind representations of what we consider to JJlSbie iSrid. 
be external things, by which it is furnished 
with materials for its various operations ; but, unless it 
sets in conjunction with the senses, the operation is lost, 
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as in that absence which takes place in deep oontem|^a* 
ticn. It is owing to our inability to determine what 
share these internal and estemal conditions take in pro- 
ducing a result that the absolute or actual state of nature 
is incomprehensible by us. Nevertheless, conceding to 
our mental infirmity the idea of a real existence of visible 
nature, we may consider it as offering a succession of 
impermanent forms, and as exhibiting an orderly series 
of transmutations, innumerable universes in j>eriods of 
inconceivable time emerging one after another, and crea- 
tions and extinctions of systems of worlds taking place 
according to a primordial law. 

Such are his doctrines of a Supreme Force, and of the 
origin and progress of the visible world. With like 
Of the nature ability Gotama deals with his inquiry into the 
of man. nature of man. With Oriental imagery he bids 
IIS consider what becomes of a grain of salt thrown into 
the sea ; hut, lest we should be deceived herein, he 
tells us that there is no such thing as individuality or 
personality — that the Ego is altogether a nonentity. In 
these profound considerations he brings to l>ear his con- 
ception of force, in the light thereof asserting that all 
sentient beings arc homogeneous. If we fail to follow him 
in these exalted thoughts, bound doum to material ideas 
by the infirmities of tbe human constitution, and inquire 
of him how the spirit of man, which obviously displays so 
much energy, can be conceived of as being without form, 
without a past, without a future, he demands of us what 
has become of the fiame of a lamp when it is blown out, or 
to tell him in what obscure condition it lay before it was 
kindled. Was it a nonentity ? Has it been annihilated ? 
By the aid of such imagery he tries to depict the nature of 
existence, and to convey a vivid idea of the metamorphoses 
it undergoes. Outward things are to him phantasms ; the 
impressions they make on the mind are phantasms too. 
In this sense he reocives the doctrine of transmigration, 
conceiving of it very much as we conceive of the accumula- 
tion of heat successively in different things. In one sense 
it may be the same heat which occupies such objeots one 
after another, but in another, since heat is force and 
not matter, there can be no such individuality. Viewed, 
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however, in the less profound way, he is not unwilling to 
adopt the doctrine of the transmi^tion of the ortrai». 
soul through various forms, admitting that there migration and 
may accumulate upon it the effect of all those J*”***®*' 
influences, whether of merit or demerit, of good or of evil, 
to which it has been exposed. The vital flame is handed 
down from one generation to another ; it is communicated 
from one animated form to another. He thinks it may 
carry with it in these movements the modiflcations which 
may have been impressed on it, and require opportunity 
for shaking them off and regaining its original state. At 
this point the doctrine of Gotama is assuming the aspect 
of a moral system, and is beginning to suggest means of 
deliverance from the accumulated evil and consequent 
demerit to which the spirit has been exposed. He will 
not, however, recognize any vicarious action. Each one 
must work out for himself his own salvation, remembering 
that death is not necessarily a deliverance from worldly 
ills, it may be only a passage to new miseries. But yet, 
as the light of the taper must come at last to an end, so 
there is at length, tluiugh it may be after many trans- 
migrations, an end of life. That end ho calls Nirwana, a 
word that has been for nearly three thousand years of 
solemn import to countless millions of men; — Nirwana, 
the end of successive existences, that state which has no 
redation to matter, or space, or time, to which 
the departing flame of the extinguished taper panogeto 
has gone. It is the supreme end. Nonentity. 

The attaining of this is the object to which we ought to 
aspire, and for that purpose we should seek to destroy 
wdthin ourselves all cleaving to existence, weaning our- 
selves from every earthly object, from every earthly 
pursuit. We should resort to monastic life, to penance, to 
self-denial, self-mortification, and so gradually learn to 
sink into perfect quietude or apathy, in imitation of that 
state to which we must come at last, and to which, by 
such preparation, wo muy all the more rapidly approach. 
'J'lio pantheistic Brahman expects absorption in Gra ; the. 
Buddhist, having no God, expects extinction. 

India has thus given to the world two distinct philo- 
sophical systems: Yedaism, whidi takes as its resting- 
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point the existence of matter, and Buddhism, of which 
PhUowphtofti resting-point is force. The philosophical 
«8feiinafeoit ability displayed in the latter is very great, 
Buddhism. indeed it may be doubted whether Europe has 
produced its metaphysic^ equivalent. And yet, if 1 have 
correctly presented its principles, it will probably appear 
that its primary conception is not altogether consistently 
carried out in the development of the details. Great as 
was the intellectual ability of its author — so great as to 
extort our profoundest, though it may be rel actant admira- 
( tion — there are nevertheless moments in which it appears 
that his movement is becoming wavering and unst^dy — 
that he is failing to handle his ponderous weapon with 
self-balanced power. This is particularly the case in that 
point at wliich ho is passing fi*om the consideration of 
pure force to the unavoidable consideration of visible 
nature, the actual existence of which he seems to be 
obliged to deny. But then I am not sure that I have 
caught with precision his exact train of thought, or have 
represented his intention with critical correctness. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary power he elsewhere displays, 
it is more probable that 1 have failed to follow his 
meaning, than that ho has been, on the jioints in question, 
incompetent to deal with his task. 

The works of Gotama, under the title of “ Verbal 
Instructions,” are published by the Chinese government 
in four lan^ages — Thibetan, Mongol, Mantchou, Chinest^, 
— from the imperial press at Pekin, in eight hundred large 
volumes. They are presented to the Lama monasteries — 
a magnificent gift. 

In speaking of Vedaism, 1 have mentioned the manner 
in which its more elevated conceptions were 
gradually displaced by those of a base grade 
Ideas by tNue coming into promiuciice ; and here it may be 
useful in like manner to speak of the corre- 
sponding debasement of Buddhism. Its practical working 
was the introduction of an immense monastic system, 
offering many jpoints of resemblance to the subsequent one 
of Europe. Since its object was altogether of a pmonal 
kind, the attainment of individual happiness, it was not 
possible that it should do otherwise than engender 
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extreme selfislmess. It impreseed on each man to aecore 
his own salvation, no matter what became of all itamtbnpo. 
others. Of what concern to him were parents, 
wife, children, friends, countiy, so long as he 
attained Nirwanal ^*"*"* - 

Long before Buddhism had been expelled from In^a 
by the victorious Brahmins, it had b^n overlaid with 
popular ornaments. It had its fables, legends, tegands 
miracles. Its humble devotees implicitly be- Md miwcie*. 
lieved that Mahamia, the mother of Gotama, an immaculate 
virgin, conceived him through a divine influence, and 
that thus he was of the nature of God and man conjoined ; 
that he stood upon his feet and spoke at the moment of 
his birth ; that at five months of age he sat unsupported 
in the air ; that at the moment of his conversion he was 
attacked by a legion of demons, and that in his penance- 
fasting he reduced himself to the allowance of one pepper- 
pod a day ; that he had been incarnate many times before, 
and that on his ascension through the air to heaven ho 
left his footprint on a mountain in Ceylon ; that there is a 
paradise of gems, and flowers, and feasts, and music for 
the good, and a hell of sulphur, and flames, and torment 
for the wicked ; that it is lawful to resort to the worship 
of images, but that those are in eri or who deify men, or 
j>ay respect to relics ; that there are spirits, and goblins, 
and other superhuman forms; that there is a queen of 
heaven ; that the reading of the Scriptures is in itself an 
actual merit, whether its precepts are followed or not; 
that prayer may be offered by saying a formula by rote, 
or even by turning the handle of a mill from which 
invocations written on paper issue forth ; that the revealer 
of Buddhism is to be regarded as the religious head of the 
world. 

The reader cannot fail to remark the resemblance of 
these ideas to some oi those of the Boman Church. When 
a knowledge of the Oriental forms of religion was first 
brought into Europe, and their real ori^pn was not under- 
stood, it was supposed that this coincidence had arisen 
through the labours of Nestorian, or other ancient mission- 
aries from the West, and hopes were entertained that the 
conversion of Eastern Asia would bo promoted thereby. But 
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this expectation was disappointed, and that which many 
good men regarded as a preparation for Christianity 
proved to be a stumbling-blow in its way. It is not 
improbable that the pseudo-Christianity of the Chinese 
rcwolteiB, of which so much has recently been said, is of 
the same nature, and will end with the same result. 

Decorated wiiii these extraneous but popular recommen- 
dations, Buddhism has been embraced by two-fifths of 
the human race. It has a prodigious literature, great 
The gnat temjjles, man3»^ monuments. Its monasteries are 
difftadion of scattered from the north of Tartary almost to 
Buddhiam. equinoctial line. In these an education is 

imparted not unlike that of the Europwn monasteries 
of the Middle Ages. It has been estimated that in 
Tartary one-third of the population are Lamas. There 
are single convents containing more than two thousand 
individuals; the wealth of the country' voluntarily pours 
into them. Elementary' education is more widely diffused 
than in Europe . it is rare to moot with a person who 
cannot read. Among the priests there are many who are 
devout, and, as miglit 1x5 expected, many who are im- 
postors. It is a melancholy fact that, in China, Buddhism 
Its practical bas led the entire population not only into 
RftditesneM. indifferentism, but into absolute godlessness. 
They have come to regard religion as merely a fashion, tc' 
be followed according to one’s own taste ; that as professod 
by the state it is a civil institution necessary for the 
holding of office, and demanded by society, but not to be 
regarded as of the smallest ])hiloBophical importance ; that 
a man is entitled to indulge his views on these matters 
just as he is entitled to indulge his taste in the colour and 
fashion of his garments ; that ho has no more right, how- 
ever, to live without some religious profession than he has 
a right to go naked. The Chinese cannot comprehend 
how there should be animosities arising on matters of 
such doubtful nature and trivial concern. The formula 
under which they live is : ** Religions are many ; reason is 
one; we are brothers.” They smile at the credulity of 
the good-natured Tartars, who believe in the wonders of 
miracle-workers, for they have miracle-workers who can 
perform the most supernatural ouree, who can lick red-hot 
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iron, who can cut open their bowels, and, by pauiug their 
hand over the wound, make themselveB whole again- -^who 
can raise the dead. In China, these miracles, with all 
their authentications, have descended to the conjurer, and 
are performed for the amusement of childien. The 
common expressions of that country betray the materialism 
and indifierentism of the people, and their consequent im- 
morality. “ The prisons,” they say, “ are locked night and 
day, but they are always full ; the temples are always 
open, and yet there is nobody in them.*" Of the dead they 
say, with an exquisite refinement of euphemism, “ He has 
saluted the world.*’ The Lazarist Hue, on whose authority 
many of these statements are made, testifies that they die, 
inde^, with incomparable tranquillity, just as animals 
die; and adds, with a bitter, and yet profoundly true 
sarcasm, they are what many in Europe are wanting to be. 

From the theology of India I turn, in the next place, to 
the civilization of Egypt, 

The ancient system of isolation which for many thou- 
sand years had been the policy of Egypt was overthrown 
by Psammetichus about ac. 670. l^p to that time the 
inhabitants of that country had been shut out from all 
Mediterranean or European contact by a rigorous exclusion 
exceeding that until recently practised in China and 
•lupan. As from the inmates of the happy valley, in 
Jiasselas, no tidings escajied to the outer world, so, to the 
European, the valley of the Kile was a region 
of mysteries and marvels. At intervals of cen- tiSHus* 
furies, individuals, like Cecrops and Danaiis, Ju'SjU*® 
had fied to other countries, and had attached the 
gratitude of posterity to their memories for the religion, 
laws, or other institutions of civilization they had con- 
ferred. I'he traditions connected with them served only 
to magnify those uncertain legends met with all over 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Sicily, of the modigies and 
miracles that adventurous pirates reported they n* reported 
had actually seen in their stealthy visits to wonders, 
the enchanted valley — great pyramids covering acres of 
land, their tops rising to the heavens, yet each pyramid 
nothing more than the tombstone of a king ; colossi 
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Bitting on granite thrones^ the images of Pharaohs who 
lived in the morning of the world, still silently looking 
upon the land which thousands of years before they had 
ruled; of these, some obedient to the sun, salut^ his 
approach when touched by his morning rays; obelisks 
of prodigious height, carv^ by superhuman skill from a 
single block of stone, and raised by superhuman power 
erect on their everlasting pedestals, their faces covered 
with mysterious hieroglyphs, a language unknown to the 
vulgar, telling by whom and for what they had been con- 
structed ; temples, the massive leaning and lowering walls 
of which were supported by countless ranges of statues ; 
avenues of sphinxes, through the shadows of which, grim 
and silent, the portals of fanes might be approached ; 
catacombs containing the mortal remains of countless 
generations, each corpse awaiting, in mysterious em- 
balmment, a future life ; lab3’^rinths of many hundred 
chambers and vaults, into which whoso entered without 
a clue never again escaped, but in the sameness and 
solitude of those endless windings found his sepulchre. 
It is impossible for us to appreciate the sentiment of 
religious awe with which the Mediterranean peofde l(»oked 
upon the enchanted, the hoary, the civilized monarchy 
on the banks of the Nile. As Buiikcii says, ** £gypt 
was to the Greeks a spliinx with an intellectual human 
countenance.” 

Her solitude, however, had not been altogctlier un- 
its history: broken. After a duration of 1076 years, and 
the reign of thirty-eight kings, illustrated by 
K^ksos*; the the production of the most stu{)cudouB works 
new empire, gygj. accomplished by the hand of man, some t^f 
which, as the Pyramids, remain to our times, the old 
empire, which had arisen from the union of tlie upper 
and lower countries, had been overthrown by the ll^^ksim, 
or shepherd kings, a race of Asiatic invaders. These, 
ill their turn, had held dominion for more than five 
centuries, when an insurrection put an end to their 
power, and gave birth to the new empire, some of the 
raonarohs of which, for their great achievements, are still 
remembered. In the middle period of this new empire 
tliose events in early Hebrew history took place— the visit 
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of Abram and the devation of Joseph — ^which are rtlatcd 
with such simplicity in the Holy Scriptures. With variod 
prosperity, the newr empire continued until the time of 
Psammetii^us, who, in a civil war, having attained 
buprome power by the aid of Greek mercenaries, overthrew 
the time-honoured policy of all the old dynasties, and 
occasioned the first grand impulse in the intel- opening of 
l(>ctual life of Kurope by opening the ports of the Kg^iun 
Kgypt, and making that country accessible to 
the blue-eyed and red-haired barbarians of the North. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the infiuenoe of this 
event upon the progress of Eiirope. An immense extension 
of Greek commerce by the demand for the products of ilio 
I Jixine as well as of the Mediterranean was the smallest part 
of the advantage. As to Egypt herself, it entailed a oom- 
))lott‘ change in her policy, domestic and foreign. 

Jn the former resiKJct, the employment of the 
iiiercenaries was the cause of the entire emigra- 
tion of the warrior caste, and in the latter ’ 

it brought things to such a condition, that, if Egypt 
vnuld continue to exist, bhe mnst become a maritime 
state. Her geographical jwsition for the purposes of 
<’ummorce wras excellent; with the Bod Sea on the east 
and the Mediterranean on the north, she was the natural 
entarepot Ix'tween Asia and Eiiiope, as was shown by tho 
jirospority of Alexandria in later ages. But there was a 
he nous difficulty in the way of her becoming a naval 
power ; no timber suitable for ship-building grew in the 
ct»untry — indeed, scarcely enough was to bo found to 
satisfy the demands for tho construction of houses and 
eoffiiiB for tho dead. Tho caily Egyptians, like tho 
Hindus, had a religious dread of the sea, hut thoir 
(‘xclusivencsB was, perhaps, not a little dejiendont on 
thoir want of material for ship-building. ^ Egypt was 
tliereforo compelled to enter on a career of foreign conquest, 
and at all hazards possess herself of tho timber-gro-wing 
districts of Syria. It was this urgent necessity ^ ^ 

which led to her oollibious with the Mesopo- eouiMtolwwiih 
tamion kings, and drew in its train of oonse- 
quence the sieges, sacks, and captivities of Jem- 
■alem, the metropolis of a little state lying directly between 
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the cor. tending powers, and alternately disturbed by each. 
Of the necessity of this course of policy in the opinion of 
the Egyptian kings, we can have no better proof than the 
fact that Psammetichus himself continued the siege of 
Azotus for twenty-nine years ; that his son Nooho re- 
OpeniTiKofthe Opened the canal between the Nile at Bubastes 
Sues CaiMi. and the Hed Sea at Suez— it was wide enough for 
two ships to pass — and on being resisted therein by the 
priests, who feared that it might weaken the country 
strategically, attempted the circumnavigation of Africa, 
and actually accomplished it. In those times such expe- 
ditions wore not undertaken as mere matters of curiosity. 
Though this monarch also despatched investigators to 
ascertain the sources of the Nile, and determine the causes 
of its rise, it was doubtless in the hope of making such 
knowledge of use in a material or economical point of 
view, and therefore it may be supposed that the circum- 
circumnaviga- navigation of Afnca was undertaken upon the 
tion of Africa, anticipated or exjHirienced failure of the advan- 
tages exixicted to arise from the reopening of the canal ; 
for the great fleets which Neclio and his father had built 
could not be advantageously handled unless they could be 
transferred as circumstances reejuired, either by the cir- 
cumnavigation or by the canal, from one sea to the other. 
The time occupied in passing round the continent, which 
ax^pcars to have been three years, rendered the former 
method of little practical use. But the failure ex- 
perienced, so far from detracting from the estimation 
in which we must hold those kings who could thus 
display such a breadth of conception and vigour of 
execution, must oven enhance it. They resumed the 
policy of the conqueror Rameses II., who had many 
centuries before possessed the timber-growing countries, 
and whose engineers originally cut the canal from the 
History of the Nile to tho Red yea, though the work cost 120,000 
Greet Canal, lives and couutless treasuries of money. The 
canal of Rameses, which, in tho course of so many centu- 
ries, has become filled up with sand, was thus cleaned 
out, as it was again in the reign of the Ptolemies, and 
again under the khalifs, and galleys passed from sea to sea. 
The Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, also either repaired 
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it, or, as some say, attempted a new work of the kind ; 
but their engineering must have been very defective, for 
they were obliged to abandon their enterprise after 
carrying it as far as the bitter lakes, finding that saJt water 
would be introduced into the Delta. The Suez mouth of 
the canal of Bameses was protected by a system of hydraulic 
erorks, to meet difficulties arising from the variable levels 
of the water. It was reserved for the French engineer 
Lesseps in the nineteenth century to cut the direct canal 
from the Mediterranean to the Bod Sea, an exploit 
which the I’haraohs and Ptolemies had considered to be 
impossible. 

The Egyptian policy continued by Pharaoh Hophra, who 
succeeded in tlie capture of Sidon, brought on hostilities 
with the Babylonian kings, who were now thoroughly 
awakened to what was going on in Egypt— a collision 
whicli occasioned the expulsion of the Egyptians ^ from 
Syria, and the seizure of the lower country by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who also took vengeance on King Zedekiah for the 
assistance .Jerusalem had rendered to the Africans in their 
projects : that city was razed to the ground. Attempts of 
the eyes of the king put out, and the people tbe Asiatics 
carried captive to Babylon, b.c. 568. It is a 
striking exemplification of the manner in which 
national policy will endure through changes of dynasties, 
that after the overthrow of Babylon by the Modes, and 
tlie transl'erence of power to the Persians, the policy of 
controlling the Mediterranean was never for an instant 
lost sight of. Attempts were continually made, by opera- 
ting alternately on the southern and northern shores, to 
puim westward. The subsequent history of Borne shows 
what would have been the consequences of an uncontrolled 
possession of the Mediterranean by a great Ef^ptover- 
maritime power. On the occasion of a revolt of thnwn by 
Egypt, the Persian King Gambyscs so utterly 
crushed and desolated it, that from that day to this, though 
twenty-four centuries have intervened, it has never been 
able to recover its independence, 'ilie Persian advance on 
the south shore toward Carthage failed because of the indis- 
position of the Phoenicians to assist in any operations 
a^^ust that city. We must particularly remark that the 
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ravaging of Eg^^t by OambyBoa was contemporaneons 
with the cultivation of philosophy in the southern Italian 
towns— somewhat more than five hundred years before 
Christ. 

Among the incidents occurring during the struggles 
between the Egyptian and Babylonian kings there iS One 
deserving to be brought into conspicuous prominence, 
from the importance of its consequences in European 
The Fau of history. It was the taking of Tyre by Nebu- 
Tyra- chadnezzar. So long as that city dominated in 
the Mediterranean, it was altogether impossible for Greek 
maritime power to be developed. The strength of Tyre 
is demonstrated by her resistance to the whole Babylonian 
power for thirteen years, ** until every head was bald and 
every shoulder peeled.” llie place was, in the end, utterly 
destroyed. It was made as bare as the top of a rock on 
which the fisherman spreads his nets. The blow thus 
struck at the heart of l^rian commerce could not but be 
felt at the utmost extremities. “ I'lic isles of the sea 
were troubled at her departure.” It was during this 
time that Greece fairly emerged as a Mediterranean naval 
power. Nor did the inhabitants of New U’yre over recover 
the ancient position. Their misfortunes had given them 
a rival. A re-establishruent in an island on the coast was 
not a restoration of their supremacy. Tarrying out what 
Greece instinctively felt to ho her national policy, one of 
the first acts of Alexander’s Asiatic campaign, two hundred 
and fifty years subsequently, was the siege of the new 
city* and, after almost superhuman exertions, its capture, 
by building a mole from the mainland. He liter^ly 
levelled the place to the ground ; a countless multitude 
was massacred, two thousand persons were crucified, and 
Tyrian influence disappeared for ever. 

In early Greek history there are, therefore, two leading 
ForeiKD foreign events : Ist, the opening of the Egyptian 

epodM in ports, B.c. 670 ; 2nd, the downfall of Old Tyre, 
oreekbiBtoiy. ^^3 effect of the first was chiefly intel- 

lectual ; that of the second was to pennit the commencement 
of commercial prosperity and give life to Athens. 

At the dawn of European civilization, Egypt was, 
therefore, in process of decadence, gradually becoming less 
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and leas able to reaist its own interior cansea of destrno- 
tion, or the attempts of. its Asiatic rivals, who 
eventually brought it to ruin. At the first dJnSSSSi'^ 
historical appearance of the country of the Nile 
it is hoary and venerable with age. The 
beautiful Scripture pictures of the journey of Abram and 
Sarai, in the famine, the ^oing down of Joseph, the exodus 
of tlm Israelites, aU point to a long-settled system, a 
tranquil and prosperous state. Do we ask any proof of 
the condition of art to which the Egyptians had attainiid 
at the time of their earliest monuments? The masoniy 
of the Great Pyramid, built thirty-four hundred years 
before Christ, has never yet been surpassed. So ao- 
curately was that wonder of the world planned and 
constructed, that at this day the variation of the comjiass 
may actually be determined by the position of its sides ; 
yet, when Jacob went into Egj-pt, that pyramid had ‘been 
built as many centuries as have intervened from the birth 
of Christ to the present day. If we turn from tht) monu- 
ments to their inscriptions, there are renewed evidences of 
antiquity. The hieroglyphic writing had passed through 
all ' its stages of formation ; its principles had becomo 
ascertained and settled long before we gain the firsi 
glimpse of it ; the decimal and duodecimal systems of 
arithmetic were in use ; thi’s arts necessary in hydraulic 
engineering, massive architecture, and the ascertainment 
of the boundaries of land, had reached no insignificant 
degree of perfection. Indeed, there would be but very 
little exaggeration in affirming that we are practically as 
near the early Egyptian ages as was Herodotus himself. 
Well might the Egyptian priests say to the earliest Greek 
philosophers, “You Greeks are mere children, talkative 
and vain ; you know nothing at all of the past.” 

Traces of the prehistoric, premonumontal life of Egypt 
are still preserved in the relics of its language, prchbtoric 
and the well-known priuciples of its religion. 

Of the former, many i)f ti»e words are referable to Indo- 
Germanic roots, an indication that the country at an early 
period must have been conquered from its indigenous 
African possessors by intrusive expeditions from Asia; 
and this is supported by the remarkable principles of 

VOL. I. Q 
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Egyptian religion. The races of Central Asia had at a 
very early time attained to the psyohical stage of mono> 
theism. Africa is only now emerging from the basest 
fetiohism ; the ne^o priest is still a sorcerer and rain-maker. 
The Egyptian religion, as is well known, provided for the- 
vulgar a suitable worship of complex idolatry, but for 
those emancipated from superstition it offered true and 
even noble conceptions. The coexistence of these apparent 
incompatibilities in the same faith seems incapable of 
any Other explanation than that of an amalgamation of 
two distinct systems, just as occurred again many ages 
subsequently under Ptolemy Soter. 

As a critical attention is being bestowed by modem 
Influence of Bcholars upon Egyptian remains, we loam more 
Egyjit fin the truly wliat is the place in history of that 
Ind artof Venerable cf)untry. It is their boast that the 
Europe. jg j^ot distant when there will be no more 

difficulty in translating a page of hieroglyphics than 
in translating one of Latin or Greek. E\en now, 
what a light has been thrown on all branches of ancient 
literature, science, art, mythology, domestic life, by re- 
searches which it may be sjiid commenced only yesterday ! 
From Egypt, it now appears, were derived tho^prototyi)es 
of the Greek architectural orders, and even their ornaments 
and conventional designs ; thence came the models of the 
Greek and Etruscan vases ; thence came many of the 
ante-Homeric legends — the accusation of the dead, the 
trial before the judges of hell ; the reward and punishment 
of every man, from the Pharaoh who had descended from 
his throne to the 8la>’e who had escaped from his chain ; 
the dog Cerberus, the Stygian stream, the Lake of 
Oblivion, the piece of money, Charon and his boat, the 
fields of Aahlii or Elysium, and the islands of the blessed ; 
thence came the first ritual for the dead, litanies to the 
Sim, and painted or illuminated missals ; thence came the 
dogma of a queen of heaven. What other country can 
offer such noble and enduring edifices to the gods ; temples 
with avenues of sphinxes; massive i)ylons adorned with 
flbelisks in front, which even imperial Home and modem 
Paris have not thought it beneath them to appropriate ; 
porticoes and halls of columns, on which were carved the 
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portraits of Idngs and etffigies of tlio gods ? On the wfdls of 
the tombs still remain Pthah, the creator, and Neph, the 
divine spirit, sitting at the potters wheel, turning ola^ to 
form men ; and Athor, who receives the sottii^ sun into 
her arms ; and Osiris, the judge of the dead. The granite 
statues have outlived the gods ! 

Moreover, the hieroglyphics famish intrinsic evidence 
that among this people arose the earliest Thehierosij 
attempts at the perpetuation and imparting of 
idcas by writing. Though doubtless it was in the begin- 
ning a mere picture-writing, like that of the Mexicans, it 
had already, at the first moment we meet with it, under- 
gone a twofold development — ^ideographic and phonetic ; 
tlie one expressing ideas, the other sounds, tinder the 
Macedonian kings the hieroglyphics had become restricted 
to religious uses, showing conclusively that the old priest- 
liood had never recovered the terrible blows struck against 
it by Cainbyses and Ochiis. From that time forth they 
were less and less known. It is said that one of the 
Roman emperors was obliged to offer a reward for the 
translation of an obelisk. To the early Christian the 
hieroglyphic inscription was an abomination, as full of 
the relics of idolatry, and indicating an inspiration of the 
devil. He defaced the monuments wherever he could make 
them yield ; aud in many cases has preserved them for us 
hy plastering them over to liide them from his sight. 

In those enigmatical characters an extensive literature 
once existed, of which the celebrated books of Hermes 
were perhaps a corruption or a relic ; a literature embrao- 
ing compositions on music, astronomy, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy, medicine, anatomy, chemistry, magic, and many 
other subjects that have amused the curiosity of man. 
^ et of those characters the most singular misconceptions 
have been entertained almost to our own times. Thus, in 
1 802, Palin thought that the papyri were the Psalms of 
David done into Chinese, Lenoir that they wore Hebrew 
documents ; it was even asserted that the inscriptions in 
the temple of Denderah were the 100th Psalm, a pleasant 
ecclesiastical oonoeit, reminding one who has seen in 
Egyptian museums old articles of brass and glass, of the 
stories delivered down from band to hand, that brass was 

2 
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first made at the burning of Corinth, and glass first dis- 
covered shipwrecked mariners, who propped their 
kettle, while it tM>iled, on pieces of nitre. 

Thousands of years have passed since the foundation of 
Antiqniryof Egyptian dynasty. The Pyramids 

the Efcyptiam have seen the old empire, the Hycksos mon- 
muiurGhy. nychs, the New Empire, the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, the lioman, the Mohammedan. They have stood 
while the heavens themselves have changed. They were 
already “ five hundred years old when the Southern Cress 
disappeared from the horizon of the countries of the 
Baltic." The pole-star itself is a newcomer to them. 
Humboldt, referring to these incidents, remarks that the 
past seems to be visibly nearer to us when we thus con- 
nect its measurement with great and memorable events." 
No country has had such a varied history as this birth- 
place of European civilization. Through the darkness of 
fifty centuries we may not be able to discern the motives 
of men, but through periods very much longer we can 
demonstrate the conditions of Nature. If nations, in one 
sense, depend on the former, in a higher sense they depend 
on the latter. It was not without reason that the Egyp- 
Oiaseti of the Mediterranean civilization, 

ri-wofciviu- The geographical structure of their country sur- 
passes even its hoary monuments in teaching us 
the conditions under which that peoi)lo were placed. 
Nature is a surer guide than the traces of man, whoso 
works are necessarily transitory. The aspect of Egj'^pt 
has changed again and again ; its structure, since mavi 
has inhabited it, never. I'he fields have disappeared, but 
the land remains. 

Why was it that civilization thus rose on the banks of 
the Nile, and not upon those of the Danul>e or Mississippi ? 
Civilization depends on climate and agriculture. In 
Egypt the harvests may ordinarily he foretold and con- 
trolled. Of few other parts of the world can the same be 
said. In most countries the cultivation of the soil is 
uncertain. From seed-time to harvest, the meteorological 
variations are so numerous and great, that no skill can 
predict the" amount of yearly produce. Without any pre- 
monition, the crops may be cut off by long-continued 
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droughts, or destroyed by too much rain. Kor is it suffi- 
cient that a requisite amount of water should fall; to 
produce the proper effect, it must fall at particular periods. 
The labour of the farmer is at the mercy of tiie winds ami 
clouds. 

With difficulty, therefore, could a civilized state originate 
under such circumstances. So long as life is a scene of 
uncertaint}', the hope of yesterday blighted by the realities 
of to day, man is the maker of exp^ients, but not of laws. 
In his solicitude as to his approacning lot, he has neither 
time nor desire to raise his eyes to the heavens to watch 
and record their phenomena ; no leisure to look upon him- 
self, and consider what and where he is. In the imperious 
demand for a present support, he dares not venture on 
speculative attempts at ameliorating his state; he is 
doomed to be a helpless, isolated, speU-bound savage, or, 
if not isolated, the companion of other savages a& care- 
worn as himself. Under such circumstances, however, if 
once the preliminary conditions and momentum of civiliza- 
tion be imparted to him, the very things which have 
liitherto tended to depress him produce an opposite effect. 
Instead of remaining in sameness and apathy, the vicissi* 
Indes to which he is now exposed urge him onward ; and 
lliUR it is that, though the civilization of Europe depended 
for its commencement on the sameness and stability of an 
African climate, the conquests of Nature which mark its 
more advanced stage have been made in the trying life of 
the temperate zone. 

There is a country in wliich man is not the sport of the 
seasons, in which he need have no anxieties Agriculture 
for his future well-being — a country in which in»niinie«, 
the sunshines and heats vary very little from 
year to year. In the Thebaid heavy rain is said^ to be a 
prodigy. But, at the time when the Bog-star rises with 
the sun, the river begins to swell ; a tranquil inundation 
by degrees covering the land, at once watering and enrich- 
ing it. If the Nilometer which measures the height of 
the flood indicates eight cubits, the crops will be scanty ; 
but if it roaches fourteen cubits, there will be a plentiful 
harvest. In the spring of the year it may lie known how 
the fields will be in the autumn. Agriculture is certain 
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iti Egypt, and there man first bequne oivilized. The date- 
tree, moreover, famishes to Afinca a food almost with- 
out expense. The climate renders it necessary to u^ for 
the most part, vegetable diet, and but little clothing is 
required. 

The American counterpart of Egypt in this physical con- 
RainiMi dition is Peril, the coast of which is also a ratn- 
oounj^of less distiict. Peru is the Egypt of civilization 
the esL Western continent. There is also a rain- 

less strand on the Pacifie coast of Mexico. It is an incident 
full of meaning in the history of human progress, that, in 
regions far apart, civilization thus commenced in rainless 
countries. 

In Upper Egypt, the cradle of civilization, the influence 
of atmospheric water is altogether obliterated, for, in 
an agricultural point of view, the country is rainless. 
Variable meteorological conditions are there eliminated. 

Where the Nile breaks through the mountain gate at 
inuniiation0 Essouan, it is observed that its waters begin to 
uf the Nile, j-igg about the end of the month of May, and in 
eight or nine weeks the inundation is at its height. This 
flood in the river is duo to the great rains which have 
fallen in the mountainous countries among which the 
Nile takes its rise, and which have been precipitated from 
the trade-winds that blow% except where disturbed by tlie 
monsoons, over the vast expanse of the tropical Indian 
Ooean. Thus dried, the east wind pursues its solemn 
course over the solitudes of Central Africa, a cloudless 
and a rainless wind, its track marked by desolation and 
deserts. At first the river becomes red, and then green, 
because the flood of its great Abyssinian branch, the Blue 
Nile, ariives first ; but, soon after, that of the White Nile 
makes its appearance, and from the overflowing hanks not 
only water, but a rich and fertilizing mud, is discharged. 
Oradaai ritm Owing to the solid material thus brought 

of the whole down that the river in countless ages has raised 
country. embanked itself with 

shelving deposits that descend on either side toward the 
desert. For this reason it is that the inundation is seen on 
the edge of the desert first, and, as the fiood rises, the whole 
country up to the river itself is laid under water. By the 
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middle of September the supply begins to &il and the 
waters abate; by the end of October the stream has 
returned to its usual limits. The fields are left covered 
with a fertile deposit, the maximum quantity of which is 
about six inches thick in a hundred years. 1^; is thought 
hat the bed of the river rises four feet in a thousand 
years, and the fertilized land in its width continually 
encroaches on the desert. Since the reign of Amenophis 
111. it has increased by one-third. He lived b.c. 1480. 
There have accumulated round the pedestal of his Colossus 
seven feet of mud. 

In the recent examinations made by the orders of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, close by the fallen statue of Ramoses 
II., at Memphis, who reigned, according to Geological 
liepsiiis, from B.C. 1394 to b.o. 1328, a shaft •goo^isgypt 
was sunk to more than 24 feet. The water which then 
infiltrated compelled a resort to boring, which was con- 
tinued until 41 feet 4^ inches were reached. The whole 
consisted of Kile deposits, alternate layers of loam and 
saTid of the same composition throughout. From the 
g»:(*atest depth a fragment of pottery was obtained. 
Ninety-five of these boiings were made in various places, 
but on no occasion was solid rock reached. The organic 
remains w(*re all recent ; not a trace of an extinct fossil 
(X'currod, but an abundance of the residues of burnt bricks 
and pottery. In their examination fiorn Essouan to 
( -airo, the Frem h estimated the mud deposit to be five 
inches for each contuiy. From an examination of the 
results at Heliopolis, Mr, Horner makes it 3’18 inches. 
The Colossus of Uameses II. is surrounded by a sediment 
nine feet four inches deep, fairly estimated. Its date of 
erection was about 3215 years ago, which gives 3^ inches 
per century. But beneath it similar layers continue to 
the depth of 30 feet, which, at the same rate, would give 
13,500 years, to a.d. 1854, at which time ihe exai^ination 
was made. Every precaution seems to have been taken to 
obtain accurate results. 

The extent of surface affected by the inundations of the 
Kile is, in a geographical point of view, altogether n, 
insignificant ; yet, such as it was, it constituted and 
Egypt. Commencing at the Cataract of Essouan, ^ 
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at the aacred island of Philn, on which to this dav hete 
and there the solitary palm-tree looks down, it reached to 
the Mediterranean Sea, from 24^ 3' N. to BV 37' N. The 
river runs in a valley, bounded on one side by the eastern 
and on the other by the Libyan chain of mountains, and 
of which the average breadth is about seven miles, the 
arable land, however, not averaging more than five and a 
half. At the widest place it is ten and three-quarters, at 
the narrowest two. The entire surface of irrigated and 
fertile land in the Delta is 4500 square miles ; the arable 
land of Egypt, 2255 square miles ; and in the Fyoom, 340 
square miles, an insignificant surface, yet it supported 
seven millions of people. 

Here agriculture was so precise that it might almost be 
pronounced a mathematical art. The disturbances arising 
from atmospheric conditions wore eliminated, and the 
variations, as connected with the supply of river- water, 
ascertained in advance. The priests proclaimed how the 
fiood stood on the Kilometer, and the husbandman made 
corresponding preparations for a scanty or an abundant 
harvest. 

In such a state of things, it was an obvious step tc 
improve upon the natural conditions by artificial means ; 
dykes, and canals, and flood-gates, with other hydraulic 
apparatus, would, even in the beginning of society, 
unavoidably be suggested, that in one locality the water 
might be detained longer; in another, shut off when 
there was danger of excess ; in another, more abundantly 
introduced. 

There followed, as a consequence of this condition of 
things, the establishment of a strong govern- 
SS^Slireby ment, having a direct control over the agri- 
tbegoveni- culture of the state by undertaking and sup- 
porting these artificial improvements, and sus- 
taining itself by a tax cheerfully paid, and regulated in 
amount by the quantity of water supplied from the river 
to each estate. Such, indeed, was the fundamental 
political system of the country. The first king of the old 
empire undertook to turn the river into a new channel he 
made for it, a task which might seem to demand very able 
engineering, and actually accomplished it. It is more 
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than £ve thousand y^rs since Menes lived. There must 
have preceded his thnes many centuries, during which 
knowledge and skill had been increasing, before such a 
work could even have been contemplated. 

1 shall not indulge in anj imaginary description of the 
manner in which, under such favourable oircum- 
stances, the powers of the human mind were cb^nSu 
developed and civilization arose. In inaccessible ^ ^ 
security, the inheibitants of this valley were ” ^ 
protect^ on the west by a burning sandy desert, on the 
east by the Red Sea. Nor shall 1 say anything more of 
those .remote geological times when the newly-made river 
first flowed over a rocky and barren desert on its way to 
the Mediterranean Sea ; nor how, in the course of ages, it 
had by degrees laid down a fertile stratum, embanking 
itself in the rich soil it had borne from the tropical 
mountains. Yet it is none the less true that such was the 
slow construction of Egypt as a habitable country ; such 
wore the gradual steps by which it was fitted to become 
the seat of man. The pulse of its life-giving artery makes 
l)ii,t one beat in a year ; what, then, are a few hundreds 
of centuries in such a process ? 

The Egyptians had, at an early period, observed that 
the rising of the Nile coincided with th. 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the Dog-star, and henoi- tionB lead to 
they -very plausibly referred it to celestial 
agencies. Men are ever prone to mistake 
coincidences for causes ; and thus it came to pass that the 
appearance of that star on the horizon at the rising of the 
sun was not only viewed as the signal, but as the cause 
of the inundations. Its coming to the desired position 
might, therefore, be well expected, and it was soon 
observed that this took place with regularity at periods of 
about 360 days. This wm the first determination of the 
length of the year. It is worthy of remark, as showing 
how astronomy and religious rites were in the beginning 
connected, that the priests of the mysterious temple of 
Philas placed before the tomb of Osiris every^ morn- 
ing 360 vases of milk, each one commemorating one 
day, thus showing that the origin of that rite was in 
those remote ages when it was thought that .the year was 
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360 days long. It was doubtless such circumstanceB that 
led the Egyptians to the cultivation of historical habits. 
In this uiey differed from the Hindus, who kept no 
records. 

The Dog-star Sirius is the most splendid star in the 
Thephiio- heavens; to the Egyptian the inundation was 
•oftbyofBUr- the most important event upon earth. Mis- 
wonbip. taking a coincidence for a cause, he was led to 
the belief that when that brilliant star emerged in the 
morning from the rays of the sun, and began to assert its 
own inherent power, the sympathetic river, moved there- 
by, commenced to rise. A false inference like this soon 
dilated into a general doctrine; for if one star could in 
this way manifest a direct control over the course of 
terrestrial affairs, why should not another — indeed, why 
should not all ? Moreover, it could not have escaped 
notice that the daily tides of the lied bea are connected 
with the movements and position of the sun and moon, 
following those luminaries in the time of their occurrence, 
and being determined by their respective position as 
to amount at spring and at neaj>. But the necessary 
result of such a view is no other than the admission of the 
astrological influence of the heavenly bodies; first, as 
respects inanimate nature, and tlion as respects the 
fortune and fate of men. It is not until the vast distance 
of the starry bodies is suspected that man begins to feel 
the necessity of a mediator between him and them, and 
star- worship passes to its second phase. 

To what part of the world could the Egyptian travel 
without secuTig in the skies the same constellations ? Far 
from the banks of the hiile, in the western deserts, in 
Syria, in Arabia, the sUrs are the same. They an 
omnipresent ; for we may lose sight of the things of the 
earth, but not of those of the heavens. The air of fate- 
like precision with which their appointed movements are 
accomplished, their sedemn silence, their incomprehensible 
distances, might satisfy a* observer that they are far' 
removed from the influences of all human pQwer, though, 
perhaps, they may be invoked by human prayer. 

Thus star- worship found for itself a plausible justifica- 
tion. The Egyptian system, at its highest development, 
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combined the adoration of the heayenly bodiea— ihe sun, 
the moon, Venus, &c., with the deified attributes prtndptosof 
of God. The great and venerable divinities, Kgy^n 
as Osiris, Pthah, Amun, were impersonations of ****®w* 
such attributes, just > as we speak of the Creator, the 
Almighty. It was held that not only has God never 
appeared upon earth in the human form, but l^t such 
is altogether an impossibility, sinee he is the animating 
principle of the entire universe, visible nature being only 
a manifestation of him. 

These impersonated attributes were arranged in various 
trinities, in each of which the third member is a 
prooessioh from the other two, the doctrine and Trinities and 
even expressions in this respect being full of 
interest to one who studies the gradual development of 
comparative theology in Europe. Thus from Amun by 
Maut proceeds Khonso, from Osiris by Isis proceeds Homs, 
from Keph by Sate proceeds Anouke. While, therefore, 
it was considered unlawful to represent God except by his 
attributes, these trinities and their persons offered abun- 
daut means of idolatrous worship for the vulgar. It was 
admitted that there had lieen terrestrial manifestations of 
these divine attributes for the salvation of men. Thus 
Osiris was incarnate in the fiosh ; he fell a sacrifice to the 
evil principle, and, after liis death and resurrection, 
liecame the appointed judge of the dead. In his capacity 
of IVesident of the West, or of the region of the setting 
stars, he dwells in the under world, which is traversed by 
the sun at night. 

The Egyptian priests affirmed that nothing is ever 
annihilated ; to die is therefore only to assume a new 
form. Herodotus says that they were the first to discover 
that the soul is immortal, their conception of it being 
that it is an emanation from or a particle of the^ universal 
soul, which in a less degree animates all animals and 
plants, and even inorganic things. Their dogma that 
there had boon diviiio incarnations obliged incftmaiicmsi 
them to assert that there had been a fall of 
man, this seeming to be necessary to obtain^ a 
logical argument in justification of prodigies so great. 
Eor the relief of the guilty soul, they prescribed in this 
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life fasts and penances, and in the future a transmigration 
through animals for purification. At death, the merits of 
Theftitnra the soul were ascertained by a formal trial 
Judgment. before Osiris in the shadowy region of Amenti — 
the under world — in presence of the four genii of that 
realm, and of forty-^two assessors. To this judgment the 
shade was conducted by Homs, who carried him past 
Cerberus, a hippopotamus, the gaunt guardian of the gate. 
He stood by in silence while Anubis weighed his heart in 
the scales of justice. If his good works preponderated, he 
was dismissed to the fields of Aahlu — the Klysian Fields ; 
if his evil, he was condemned to transmi^ation. 

But that this doctrine of a judgment in another world 
might not decline into an idle legend, it was enforced by 
a preparatory trial in this — a trial of fearful and living 
import. From the sovereign to the meanest subject, every 
Tbe trial of TOOD. Underwent a sepulchral inquisition. As 
soon as any one died, his body was sent to the 
embalmers, who kept it forty days, and for thirty-two 
in addition the family mourned ; the mummy, in its coffin, 
was placed erect in an inner chamber of the house. Kotiob 
was then sent to the forty-two assessors of the district ; 
and on an appointed day, the corpse was carried to the 
sacred lake^ of which every nomc, and, indeed, every large 
town, had one toward the west. Arrived on its shore, the 
trial commenced ; any person might bring charges against 
the deceased, or speak in his behalf ; but woe to the false 
accuser. The asBesNorH then passed sentence according to 
the evidence before them: if they found an evil life, 
sepulture was denied, and, in the midst of social disgrace, 
the friends lx)re back the mummy to their home, to be 
redeemed by their own good works in future years; or, if 
too poor to give it a place of refuge, it was buried on the 
Origin of the margin of the lake, the culprit ghost waiting 
Greek Haiica. Wandering for a hundred years. On these 
Stygian shores the bones .of some are still dug up in our 
day: they have remained unsepulchred for more than 
thirty times their predestined century. Even to wicked 
kings a burial had thus been denied. But, if the verdict 
of the assessors was favourable, a coin was paid to the 
boatman Charon for ferriage ; a oaike was provided for the 
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hippopotamufl Cerberus ; they rowed across the lake in the 
bariSi or death-boat, the priest announciue to Osiris and 
the unearthly assessora tne good deeds of Ihe deceased. 
Arriving on the opposite shore, the procession walked in 
solemn silence, and the mummy was then deposited in its 
final resting-place— the catacombs. 

From this it may be gathered that the Egyptian re- 
ligion did not remain a mere speculative subject, but was 
enforced on the people by the most solemn ceremonies. 
Moreover, in the great temples, grand pro- * 
ccBsional services were celebrated, ^e precursors 
of some that still endure. There were sacrifices 
of meat-offerings, libations, incense. The na- 
tional double creed, adapted in one branch to the vulgar, 
in the other to the learned, necessarily implied mysteries; 
some of these were avowedly transported to Greece. The 
machinery of oracles was resorted to. The Greek oracles 
were of Egyptian origin. So profound was the respect 
paid to their commands that even the sovereigns were 
obliged to obey them. It was thus that a warning from 
the pracle of Amun caused Necho to stop the construction 
of his canal. For the determination of future events, 
omens were studied, entrails inspected, and n»Hvities were 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GREEK AGE OF INQUIRY. 

B18B AND DBCLINB OF I'HTBIOAL SPECULATION. 

Ionian Philosophy, eommencing from Rfyptian Ideate idenHjU* in 
WaieTj or Air, or Firr, the Firel PrincipU. — Emerging from the Stage 
of Sorcery, it founds Psychology^ Biology, Cosmogony, Astronomy, and 
ends in doubting tnheUier there is any Criterion of 'IVuth. 

Italian Phii.os(iphy depends on Numlters and Harmonies. — It 
reproduces the Egyptian and Hindu Doctrine of Transmigration. 
Elbatic Phiidsophy presents a great Advance, indionting a rapid 
Approach to Oriental Ideas. — It assumes a Pantheistic Asfteet. 

Risb of Philosophy in Eukopban Greecb. — Helations and Injlnenoe of 
the Mediterranean Commercial and Colonial System. — Ath^ attains 
to commercial Supremacy. — Her vast Progress in InteUiqenee and Art. 
— Her Demoralization,— She Iteeomes the Jntdlectual Centre of the 
Mediterranean 

Commencement of the Athenian higher Analysis. — It is conducted by tiif. 
80PHIST8, who reject Philosojihy, lieligion, and even Morality, and end 
in Atheism. 

Political Dangers of the higher Analysis. — JUudration from the Middle 
Ages. 

In Chapter II. I have doBcribed the origin and decline of 
oririnof Greek Mythology; in this, I am to relate the 
Gn-ek philo- first European attempt at philosophizing. The 
Ionian systems spring directly out of the con- 
temporary religious opinions, and appear as a phase in 
Greek comparative theology. 

Contrast^ with the pychical condition of India, we 
cannot but be struck with the feebleness of these first 
European efforts. They correspond to that period in 
whi^ the mind has shaken off its ideas of sorcery, but 
has not advanced beyond geocentral and ai\thropooentra] 
oonoeptions. As is nniformly observed, as soon as man has 
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collated what he oonsiders to bo trustworthy data, he forth- 
with applies them to a cosmogony, and develops ju iinperfeo< 
pseudo-scientifio systems. It is not until a later 
period that he awakens to the suspicion that we have no 
absolute knowledge of truth. 

The reader, who might, perhaps, be repelled by the 
apparent worthlessness of the succession of Greek opinions 
now to be described, will find them assume an interest, if 
considered in the aggregate, or viewed as a series of steps 
or stages of European approach to conclusions long before 
arrived at in Egypt and India. Far in advance of any* 
thing that Greece can offer, the intellectual history of 
India furnishes systems at once consistent and imposing — 
systems not remaining useless speculations, but becoming 
inwoven in social life. 

Greek philoeophy.> is considered as having originated 
with Thales, who, though of Phcjbnici.m descent, comirfences 
was born at Miletus, a Greek colony in Asia Asia Minor. 
Minor, about b.c. t>40. At that time, as related in the last 
chapter, the Egyptian ports had been opened to foreigners 
by^Psammetichus. In the civil war which that monarch 
had been waging with his colleagues, ho owed his success 
to Ionian and other Greek luerccnarics whom he had 
employed ; but, though proving victor in the contest, his 
political position was such os to compel him to depart 
from the maxims followed in his country for so many 
thousand years, and to permit foreigners to have access to 
it. Hitherto the I^uropeans had been only known to the 
Egyptians as pirates and cannibals. 

From the doctrine of Thales, it may be inferred that, 
though he had visited Egypt, he had never been DoeWne of 
in communication with its sources of learning, Tijaies 
but had merely mingled among the vulgar, from whom he 
had gathered the popular notion that the first principle is 
water. The state of things in Egypt suggests ih derived 
that this primitive dogma of European philo- from i!.gypt. 
Sophy was a popular notion in that country. With but 
little care on the part of men. the fertilizing Nile-water 
yielded those abundant crops which made Egypt the 
granary of the Old World. It might therefore be said, 
both phi1oso|>hically and facetiously, that the first principle 
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of all tl^gB is water. The harvests depended on it, and, 
importanee^ through them, animals and man. The guvem- 
waterln£^.iQeiit of the oountry was supported by it, for 
the finanoial system was founded on a tax paid by the 
proprietors of the land for the use of the public sluices 
and aqueducts. There was not a peasant to whom it was 
not apparent that water is the first principle of all things, 
even of taxation ; and, since it was not only necessary to 
survey lands to ascertain the surface that had ^n 
irrigated, but to redetermine their boundaries after the 
subsidence of the flood, even the scribes and surveyors 
might concede that geometry itself was indebted for its 
origin to water. 

If, therefore, in any part of the Old World, this doctrine 
had both a vulgar and a philosophical significance, that 
oountry was Egypt. We may picture to ourselves the 
inquisitive but ill-instructed Thales carried in some pirate- 
ship or trading-bark to the mysterious Nile, respecting 
which Ionia was full of legends and myths. He saw the 
aqueducts, canals, fiuod-gatos, the groat Lake Moeris, dug 
by the hand of man as many ages before his day as have 
elapsed from his day to ours; ho saw on all sides the 
adoration i)aid to the river, for it had actually become 
Thales uMons Icamed from the vulgar, with whom 

timt watS^il" alone he came in contact, their universal belief 
riucr^ie things arise from water — from the vulgar 

prutip . alone, for, had he ever been taught by the 
priests, we should have found traces in his system of the 
doctrines of emanation, transmigration, and absorption, 
which were imported into (Ireece in later times. W o may 
interpret the story of Thales on the principles which 
would apply in the case of some intelligent Indian who 
should find his way to the outposts of a civilized country. 
Imperfectly acquainted with the language, and coming in 
contact with the lower class alone, he might learn tlieir 
vulgar philosophy, and carry back the fancied treasure to 
his home. 

As to the profound meaning which some have been 
disposed to extract from the dogma of Thales, we shall, 
perhaps, be warranted in rejecting it altogether. It 
has been affirmed that he attempt^ to concentrate all 
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Bapemataral powers in one ; to reduce all possible agents 
to unity ; in short, out of polytheism to brmg forth mono- 
theism; to determine the mvariable in the variable; and 
to ascertain the beginning of things: that he observed 
how infinite is the sea; how necessary moisture is to 
growth ; nay, even how essential it was to the well-being 
of himselfs “ that without moisture his own body would 
not have been what it was, but a dry husk falling to 
pieces.” Nor can we adopt the opinion that the intention 
of Thales was to establi^ a coincidence between philosophy 
and the popular theology as delivered by Hesiod, who 
affirms that Ooeanus is one of the parent-gods of Nature. 
The imputation of irreligion made against him shows at 
what an early period the antagonism of polytheism and 
scientific inquiry was recogniz^. But it is possible to 
believe that all things arc formed out of one primordial 
substance, without denying the existence of a creative 
power. Or, to use the Indian illustration, the clay may 
not bo the potter. 

Thales is said to have predicted the solar eclipse which 
terminated a battle between the Modes and Lydians, but 
it has been suggestively remarked that it is nut stated that 
he predicted the day on which it should occur, other doctrines 
He had an idea that warmth originates from or Tbuicii. 
is nourished by humidity, and that oven the sun and stars 
derived their aliment out of the sea at tho time of their 
rising and setting. Indeed, he regarded them as living 
beings; obtaining an argument from the phenomena of 
amber and tho magnet, supposed by him to possess a living 
soul, because they have a moving force. Moreover, he 
taught that the whole world is an insouled thing, and that 
it is full of daemons. Thales had, therefore, not completely 
passed out of the stage of sorcery. 

His system obtain^ importance not only from its own 
plausibility, but because it was introduced under favour- 
able auspices and at a favourable time. It came into Aida 
Minor as a portion of the wisdom of Egypt, and therefore 
with a prestige sufficient to assure for it an attentive re- 
ception. But this would have been of little avail had not 
the mental culture of Ionia been advanced to a degree 
suitable for offering to it conditions of development 

VOL. I. B 
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Under cnioli oironmstanoeB the Egyptian dogma formed the 
Btarting-point for a special method of philosophizing. 

The manner in which that development took place 
illustrates the vigour of the Grecian mind. In Egypt a 
Tbeyoonsti- doctrine might exist for thousands of years, pro- 
more antiquity from controversy 
ira<^^iiUo- or even examination, and hence sink with the 
■°P**y* lapse of time into an ineffectual and lifeless 
state ; but the same doctrine brought into a young com- 
munity full of activity would quickly be made productive 
and yield now results. As seeds taken from the coffins of 
mummies, wherein they have been shut up for thousands 
of years, when placed under circumstances favourable for 
development in a rich soil, and supplied with moisture, 
have forthwith, oven in our own times, germinated, borne 
flowers, and matured new seeds, so the rude philosophy of 
Thales passed through a like development. Its tendency is 
shown in the attempt it at once made to describe the universe, 
even before the parts thereof had been determined. 

lint it is not alone the water or ocean that seems to be 
infinite, and capable of furnishing a supply for the origin 
of all other things. The air, also, appears to reach as far 
as the stars. On it, as Anaximenes of Miletus remarks, 
“ the very earth itself floats like a broad leaf.” Ae- 
Anoximenra Ionian, stimulated doubtless by 

a<is!rtB thtt™ the hope of sharing in or succeeding to the 
principle celebrity that Thales had enjoyed for a century, 
proposed to substitute for water, as the primitive 
source of things, atmospheric air. And, in truth, there 
seem to be reasons for bestowing upon it such a pre- 
eminence. To those who have not looked closely into the 
matter, it would appear that water itself is generated from 
it, as when clouds are formed, and from them rain-drops, 
and springs, and fountains, and rivers, and even the sea. 
He also attributes infinity to it, a dogma scarcely requiring 
any exercise of the imagination, but being rather the 
expression of an ostensible fact ; for who, when he looks 
upward, can discern the boundary of the atmosphere. 
It Is also the Anaximenos also held that even the human soul 
Boei. itself is nothing but air, since life consists in 
inhaling and exhaling it, and ceases as soon as that 
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proceBs fitops. He taught also that warmth and cold arise 
from mere rarefaction and condensation, and p,ve as a 
proof the fact that when we breathe with the lips drawn 
together the air is cold, but it becomes warm when we 
breathe through the widely-opened mouth. Hence he 
concluded that, with a sufficient rarefaction, air might 
turn into fire, and that this probably was the origin of the 
sun and stars, blazing comets, and other meteors ; but if by 
chance it should undergo condensation, it would turn into 
wind and clouds, or, if that operation should be still more 
increased, into water, snow, hail, and, at last, even into 
earth itsdf. And since it is seen from the results of 
breathing that the air is a life-giving principle to man, 
nay, oven is actually his soul, it would appear to TiieniriB 
bo a just inference that the infinite air is God, 
and that the gods and goddesses have sprung from^t. 

Such was the philosophy of Anaximenes. It was the 
beginning of that stimulation of activity by rival schools 
which played so distinguished a part in the Greek intel- 
lectual movement. Its superiority over the doctrine of 
Thales evidently consists in this, that it not only assigns 
a primitive substance, but even undertakes to show by 
observation and experiment how others arise from it, and 
transformations occur. As to the discovery of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic by the aid of a gnomon attributed to Anaxi- 
menes, it was merely a boast of his vainglorious countiy- 
men, and altogether beyond the scientific grasp of one 
who had no more exact idea of the nature of the earth 
than that it was “ like a broad leaf floating in the air.” 

The doctrines of Anaximenes received a very important 
development in tho hands of Diogenes of Apollonia, who 
asserted that all things originate from one essence, which, 
undergoing continual changes, becoming different at dif- 
ferent times, turns back again to the same state. He 
regarded the entire world as a living being, spon- 
taneously evolving and transforming itself, and l»2iS?hat 
agreed with Anaximenes that the soul of man 
is nothing but air, as is also the soul of the 
world. From this it follows that the air must be eternal, 
imperishable, and endowed with consciousness. “ It knows 
much; for without reason it would bo impossible for all to 

u 2 
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be arranged so duly and proportionately as that all should 
maintain its fitting measure, winter and summer, night 
and day, the rain, the wind, and fair weather ; and what- 
ever object we consider will be found to have been ordered 
in the best and most beautiful manner possible.” “ But 
that which has knowledge is that which men call air ; it 
is it that regulates and governs all, and hence it is the use 
of air to pervade all, and to dispose all, and to bo in all, 
for there is nothing that has not part in it.” 

The early cultivator of philosophy emerges with diffi- 
Difflcuityof culty from fctichism. The harmony observed 
fiaing airavo among the parts of the world is easily explained 
feudiism. hypothesis of a spiritual principle residing 

in things, and arranging them by its intelligent volition. 
It is not at once that he rises to the conception that all 
this beauty and harmony are duo to the operation of law. 

are so prone to judge of the process of external things 
from the modes of our own personal experience, our acts 
being determined by the exercise of our wills, that it is 
with difficulty we disentangle ourselves from such notiona 
in the explanation of natural phenomena. Fctichism may 
be observed in the infancy of many of the natural sciences. 
Thus the electrical power of amber was imputed to a soul 
residing in that substance, a similar explanation being also 
given of the control of the magnet over iron. The move- 
ments of the planetary bodies, Mercury, Venus, Mars, were 
attributed to an intelligent principle residing in each, 
guiding and controlling the motions, and ordering all 
things for the best. It was an epoch in the history of the 
human mind when astronomy set an example to ^ other 
sciences of shaking off its fetichism, and showing that 
^gtronomy intricate movements of the heavenly bodies 
^chemistry are all capable not only of being explained, 
Syo^fth? but even foretold, if oue© vras admitted the 
fetich Htoge. existence of a simple, yot universal, invariable, 
and eternal law. 

Uot without difficulty do men jjerceive that there is no- 
thing inconsistent between invariable law and endlessly 
varying phenomena, and that it is a more noble view 
of the government of this world to impute its order to 
.a penetrating primitive wisdom, which could forosee- 
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coxisoquenoes throughout a future eternity, and provide for 
them in the original plan at the outset, lhan to invoke the 
perpetual intervention of an ever-acting spiritual agency 
for the purpose of warding off misfortunes that might 
happen, and setting things to rights. Chemistry furnishes 
us with a striking example — an example very opportune 
in the case we are considering— of the doctrine of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, that the air is actually a spiritual being ; for, 
on the discovery of several of the gases by the earlier ex- 
perimenters, they were not only regarded as of a spiritual 
nature, but actually received the name under whi^ they 
pass to this day, gheist or gas, from a belief that they were 
ghosts. If a la^urer descended into a well and was suffo- 
cated, as if struck dead by some invisible hand ; if a lamp 
lowered down burnt for a few moments with a lurid flame, 
and was then extinguished ; if, in a coal mine, when the 
unwary workman exposed a light, on a sudden the place 
was filled with flashing flames and thundering explosions, 
tearing down the rocks and destroying every living thing 
in the way, often, too, without leaving on the dead any 
marks of violence ; what better explanation could be given 
of such catastrophes than to impute them to some super- 
3iatural agent ? h"or was there any want, in those times, 
of well-authenticated stories of unearthly faces and forms 
soon in such solitudes. 

The modification made by Diogenes in the theory of 
Anaximenes, by converting it from a physical origin ©r 
into a psychological system, is important, as psychology, 
marking tho beginning of the spocial philsosophy of 
Greece. The investigation of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the universe led the Greeks to the study of the 
intellect itself. In his special doctrine, Diogenes imputed 
the changeability of tho air to its mobility ; a property in 
which he thought it excelled all other substances, because 
at is among the rarest or thinnest of the elements: It is, 
however, said by some, who are disposed to transcen- 
dcutalize his doctrine, that ho did not mean the common 
atmospheric air, but something more attenuated and warm ; 
and since, m its purest state, it constitutes the most perfect 
intellect, inferior degrees of reason must be owing to 
an increase of its densiiy and moisture. Upon such a 
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principle, the whole oarili is animated by the breath of life ; 
the souls of brutes, which differ from one another so 
muoh in intelligence, are only air in its various conditions 
of moisture and warmth. He explained the production of 
the world through condensation of the earth from air by 
cold, Ihe warmth rising upward and forming the sun ; in 
the stars he thought he recognized the respiratorjr organs 
of the world. From the preponderance of moist air in the 
constitution of brutes, he inferred that they are like the 
insane, incapable of thought, for thickness of the air 
impedes respiration, and therefore quick apprehension. 
From the fact that plants have no cavities wherein to- 
receive the air, and are altogether unintelligent, he was 
led to the principle that the thinking power of man arises 
from the flowing of that substance throughout the body in 
the blood. He also explained the superior intelligence of 
men from their breathing a purer air than the beasts, 
which carry their nostrils near the ground. In these 
crude and puerile speculations we have the beginning of 
mental philosophy. 

I cannot dismiss the system of the Apollonian without 
setting in contrast willi it the discoveries of 
covJrlesaTto modem science rcs])ecting the relations of the 
*he relations air. Toward the woild of lift) it stands in a posi- 
o t eair. interest, decomposed into its 

constituents by the skill of chemistry, it is no longer 
looked upon as a homogeneous body; its ingredients have 
not only been separiitcd, but the functions they discharge 
have been ascertained. From one of those, carbonic acid, 
all the various fomis of plants arise ; that substance being 
decomposed by the rays of the sun, and furnishing to 
vegetables carbon, their chief solid ingredient. All those 
beautifully diversified organic iDroduotions, from the 
mosses of tho icy regions to the palms characteristic ol 
the landscapes of tho tropics — all those we cast away as 
worthless weeds, and those for tho obtaining of which wo 
expend tho sweat of our brow — all, without any exception, 
are obtained from tho atmosphere by the in- 
onoeofaoiiiiaia fluenco of the sun. And since without plants 
uod plants, animals could not be maintained, they 

oonstitute Ibe means by which tho aerial material, vivified. 
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as it may be said, by the rays of the sun, is conveyed even 
into the oomposition of man himself. As food, they s^e 
to repair the waste of the body necessarily occasioned in 
the acts of moving and thinking. For a time, therefore, 
these ingredients, onoe a part of the structure of plants, 
enter as essential constituents in the structure of animals. 
Yet it is only in a momentary way, for the essential con- 
dition of animal activity is that there shall bo unceasing 
interstitial death ; not a finger can be lifted without the 
waste of muscular material ; not a thought arise without 
the destruction of cerebral substance. From ihe animal 
system the products of decay are forthwith removed, often 
by mechanisms of the most exquisite construction; but 
their uses are not ended, for sooner or later they find their 
way back again into the air, and again serve for the origi- 
nation of plants. It is needless to trace these changes in 
all their details ; the same order or cycle of progress, holds 
good for the water, the ammonia; they pass from the 
inorganic to the living state, and back to the inorganic 
again; now the same pai’ticlo is found in the air next 
aiding in the composition of a plant, then in the body of an 
animal, and back in the air once more. In this perpetual 
revolution material particles run, the dominating influence 
determining and controlling their movement being in 
that great centre of our system, the sun. From Agency of the 
him, in the summer days, plants receive, and, as 
it wore, store up that warmth which, at a subsequent time, 
is to reappear in the glow of health of man, or to be re- 
kindled in the blush of shame, or to consume in the burn- 
ing fever. Nor is there any limit of time. The heat we 
derive from the combustion of stubble came from the sun 
as it were only yesterday; but that with which we 
moderate the rigour of winter when we bum anthracite or 
bituminous coal was also derived from the same source in 
the ultra-tropical climate of the secondary times, perhaps a 
thousand centuries ago. 

In such perpetually r()curring cycles are the movements 
of material things accomplished, and all takes place under 
the dominion of invariable law. The air is the source 
whence all organisms have come ; it is the receptacle to 
which they all return. Its parts are awakened into life, 
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not by the influence of any terrestrial agency or principle 
conc^ed in itsdf, as Diogenes supposed, but by a star 
which is ninety millions of miles distant, the source, 
direct or indirect, of every terrestrial movement, and the 
dispenser of light and life. 

To Thales and Diogenes, whose primordial elements 
were water and air respectively, we must add Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, who maintained that the first 
principle is fire. He illustrated the tendency 
tot which Greek philosophy had already assumed 
pnnepe. opposition to Polytheism and the idolatrous 
practices of the age. It is said that in his work, ethical, 
political, physical, and theological subjects were so con- 
fused, and so great was the difficulty of understanding his 
meaning, that he obtained the surname of “ the Obscure.” 
In tliis respect he has had among modem metaphysicians 
many successors. He founds his system, however, upon 
the simple amom that “ all is convertible into fire, and 
fire into all.” Perhaps by the teim fire he understood 
what is at present meant by heat, for he expressly says that 
he does not mean fiame, but something merely dry and 
warm. He considered that this principle is in a state of 
The fictitious activity, forming and absorbing every 

pfrmimence individual thing. He says, “ All is, and is not ; 
forSr****^* for though it does in tnith come into being, yet 
it forthwith ceases to be.” “ No one has ever b^n 
twice on the same stream, for difierent waters are constantly 
flowing down. It dissipates its waters and gathers them 
again ; it approaches and recedes, overflows and fails.” And 
to teach us tliat we ourselves are changing and have 
changed, he says, “ On the same stream we embark and 
embark not, we are and we are not.” By such illustrations 
he implies that life is only an unceasing motion, and we 
cannot fail to remark that the Greek turn of thought is fast 
following that of the Hindu. 

But Heraclitus totally fails to free himself from local 
conceptions. He Speaks of the motion of the primordial 
principle in the upward and downward directions, in the 
higher and lower regions. He says that the chief accu- 
mulation thereof is above, and the chief deficiency below : 
and hence he regards the soul of a man as a jiortion of 
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fire migrated from heayen. He carries Ids ideas of the 
transitory nature of all phenomena to their last oonse- 
qnences, and illustrates the noble doctrine that all which 
appears to us to be permanent is only a regulated and 
self-renewing concurrence of similar and opposite motions 
by such extravagances as that the sun is daily destroyed 
and renewed. 

In the midst of many wild physical statements many 
true axioms are deliver^. “ All is ordered by reason and 
intelligence, though all is subject to Fate.” 

Already he perceived what the metaphysicians p^Soiogicai 
of our own times are illustrating, that “ man’s hSmcuS? 
mind can produce no certain knowledge from its 
own interior resources alone.” He regarded the organs of 
sense as being the channels through which the outer life 
of the world, and therewith truth, enters into the mind, 
and that in sleep, when the organs of sense are closed, we 
are shut out from all communion with the surrounding 
universal spirit. In his view every thing is animated and 
insouled, but to different degrees, organic objects being 
3iX)st completely or perfectly so. His astronomy may be 
anticipated from what has been said respecting the sun, 
which ho moreover regarded as being scarcely more than a 
foot in diameter, and, liko all other celestial objects, a 
mere meteor. His moral system was altogether based upon 
the physical, the fundamental dogma being the excellence 
of fire. Thus he accounted for the imbecility of the 
drunkard by his having a moist soul, and drew the 
inference that a warm or dry soul is the wisest and best ; 
with justifiable patriotism asserting that the noblest souls 
must belong to a climate that is dry, intending thereby to 
indicate that Greece is man’s fittest and truest country. 
There can be no doubt that in Heraclitus there is a strong 
tendency to the doctrine of a soul of the world. K the 
divinity is undistinguishable from heat, whither can we go 
to escape its infiuences ? And in the restless activity and 
incessant changes it produces in every thing T^l^n our 
reach, do we not recognize the tokens of the illimitable 
and unshackled? 

1 have lingered on the chief features of the early Greek 
philosophy as exhibited in the physical school of Ionia. 
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They serve to impress upon us its intrinsio imperfeotion. 
It is a mixture of the physical, metaphysical, and mystical 
The pneriuty which, uj)on the wholo, has no other value than 
this, that it shows how feeble were the beginninga 
pM«w>pny- Qf knowledge — that we commenced with 

the importation of a few vulgar errors from Egypt. In 
presence of the utilitarian philosophy of that country and 
the theology of India, how vain and oven childish are 
these germs of science in Greece ! Yet this very imperfeo- 
tion is not without its use, since it warns us of the inferior 
position in which we stand as respects the time of our 
civilization when compared with those ancient states, and 
teaches us to reject the assertion which so many European 
scholars have wearied themselves in establishing, that 
Greece led the way to all human knowledge of any value. 
Above aU, it impresses upon us more appropriate, because 
more humble views of our present attainments and position, 
and gives us to understand that other races of men not 
only preceded us in intellectual culture, but have oq[uallod, 
and perhaps surpassed eveiy thing that we have yet done- 
in mental philosophy. 

Of the other founders of Ionic sects it may be observed 
that, though they gave to their doctrines different forms, 
the method of reasoning was essentially tho same in them, 
all. Of this a better illustration could not ho given than 
in the philosophy of Anaximander of Miletus, who was- 
Anaximander's with Thalcs. Ho started with the 

iioctTineoftbo postulate that things arose by separation from 
jiittnite. universal mixture of all : his primordial prin- 

ciple was therefore chaos, though ho veiled it in the meta- 
physically obscure designation “ Tho Infinite.” The want 
of precision in this resiject gave rise to much difference of 
opinion as to his tenets. To his chaos he imputed an 
internal energy, by wliich its parts spontaneously sepa- 
rated from each other ; to those parts he imputed absolute 
tmchongeability. He taught that the earth is of a cylin- 
drical form, its base being one-third of its altitude; it 
is retained in the centre of the world by the air in an 
equality of distance from all the boundaries of the universe ; 
that the fixed stars and pknets revolved round it, each 
being fastened to a crystalline ring; and beyond them, in 
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like manneT, the moon, and, still farther off, the sqai. Ho 
conceived of an opposition between the central Origin of gor. 
and cixcumferentisd regions, the former being wtgmj. 
naturally cold, and the latter hot ; indeed, in his opinion, 
the settling of the cold parts to the centre, and the 
ascending of the hot, gave origin, respectively, to tho 
formation of the earth and shining celestial bodies, tho 
latter first existing as a complete shell or sphere, which, 
undergoing destruction, broke up into stars. Alr^^ we 
perceive the tendency of Greek philosophy to shape itself 
into systems of cosmogony, founded upon .the disturbance 
of the chaotic matter by heat and cold. Nay, more, 
Anaximander explained the origin of living ori^ot 
creatures on like principles, for the sun’s heat, 
acting upon the primal miry earth, produced filmy 
bladders or bubbles, and these, becoming surrounded with 
a prickly rind, at length burst open, and, as from an egg, 
animals came forth. At first they were ill-formed and 
imperfect, but subsequently ehaborated and developed. Aa 
to man, so far from being produced in his perfect shape, 
he, was ejected as a fish, and under that form continued in 
the muddy water until he was capable of supporting 
himself on dry land. Besides “ the Infinite ” being thua 
tho cause of generation, it was also the cause of destruction : 
“ things must all return whence they came, according to 
destiny, for they must all, in order of time, undergo due 
penalties and expiations of wrong-doing.” This expression 
obviously contains a moral consideration, and is an exempli- 
fication of tho commencing feeble interconnection between 
physical and moral philosophy. 

As to tho more solid discoveries attributed to this philo* 
sopher, we may dispose of them in tho same manner that 
wo have dealt with tho like facts in the biographies of his 
predecessors — ^they are idle inventions of his vainglorious 
countrymen. That he was tho first to make maps is 
scarcely consistent with the well-known fact that the 
Egyptians had cultivated geometry for that express 
purpose thirty centuries before he was bom. As to his 
inventing sun-dials, the shadow had gone back on that of 
Ahaz a long time before. In reality, the sun-dial was a 
very ancient Oriental invention. And as to his being the 
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first to make an exact calculation of the size and distance of 
tho heavenly bodies, it need only be remarked that those 
who have so greatly extolled his labours must have over 
looked how incompatible such discoveries are with a 
system which assumes that the earth is cylindrical in 
shape, and kept in the midst of the heavens by the atmo- 
sphere that the sun is farther off than the fixed stars ; 
and that each of the heavenly bodies is made to revolve 
by means of a crystalline wheel. 

The philosopher whose views we have next to consider 
ds Anaxa^ras of Olazomene, the friend and master of 
Perides, ^ripides, and Socrates. Like several of his 
predecessors, he had visited Egypt. Among his disciples 
were numbered some of the most eminent men of those 
times. 

The fundamental principle of his philosophy was the 
recognition of the unchangeability of the universe as a 
Anaxagoras wholo, thc variety of forms that we see being 
produced by new arrangements of its constituent 
abSiS'S the parts. Such a doctrine includes, of course, the 
•universe. of the eternity of matter. Anaxagoras says, 

“ Wrongly do tho Greeks suppose that aught begins oi 
ceases to be, for nothing comes into being or is destroyed, 
but all is an aggregation or secretion of pro-existent things, 
.-so that all becoming might more correctly be called be- 
coming-mixed, and all corruption becoming-separate.” In 
•such a statement we cannot fail to remark that the Greek 
is fast passing into the track of the Egyptian and the 
Hindu. In some respects his views recall those of the 
•chaos of Anaximander, as when ho says, “ Together were 
all things infinite in number and smallness ; nothing was 
ilistinguishable. Before they were sorted, while all was 
The primal together, thoro was no quality noticeable.” To 
int^ect. the first moving force which arranged the parts 
of things out of the chaos, he gave the designation of “ the 
Intellect,” rejecting Fate as an empty name, and imputing 
all things to Beason. He made no distinction between 
(the Soul and Intellect. His tenets evidently include a 
dualism indicated by the moving force and the moved 
mass, an opposition between the corporeal and mental. 
This indicated that for philosophy there are two separate 
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routes, tlie physical and intellectual. While Beason is thus 
the piixne mover in his philosophy, he likewise employed 
many subordinate agents in the government of thmra — 
for instance, air, water, and fire, TOing evidently unable to 
explain the state of nature in a satisfactory way by the 
operation of the Intellect alone. We recognize cosmogony of 
in the details of his system ideas derived from Anaxagoras, 
former ones, such as the settling of the cold and dense 
below, and the rising of the warm and light above. In 
the bemnning the action of Intellect was only partial ; 
that which was primarily moved was only imperfectly 
sorted, and contained in itself the capability of many 
separations. From this point his system became a cos- 
mogony, showing how the elements and fogs, stones, 
stars, and the sea, were produced. These explanations, as 
might be anticipated, have no exactness. Among his 
primary elements are many incongruous things, such as 
cold, colour, firo, gold, lead, com, marrow, blood, &o. This 
doctrine implied that in compound things there was not a* 
formation, but an arrangement. It required, therefore, 
many elements instead of a single one. Flesh is made of 
fieshy particles, bones of bony, gold of golden, lead of 
leaden, wood of wooden, &c. These analogous constituents 
are homooomcrii.c. Of an infinite number of kinds, they 
composed the infinite all, which is a mixture of them. 
FVom such conditions Anaxagoras proves that all the parts 
of an animal body pre-exist in the food, and are merely col- 
lected therefrom. As to the phenomena of life, he explains 
it on his doctrino of dualism between mind and matter ; 
he teaches that sleep is produced by the reaction of tho 
latter on the former. Even plants he regards as only 
rooted animals, motionless, but having sensations and 
desires ; he imputes the superiority of man to the mere 
fact of his having hands. He explains our mental percep- 
tions upon the hypothesifl that we have naturally withiui 
us the contraries of all the qualities of external things ; 
and that, when wo consider an object, we become aware 
of the preponderance of those qualities in our mind which 
are deficient in it. Hence ^ sensation is attended with 
pain. His doctrine of the production of animals was 
founded on the action of the sunlight on the miiy earth. 
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The earth he places in the centre of the world, whither it 
was carried by a whirlvnnd, the pole being originally in 
the zenith ; but, when animals issued from the mud, its 
position was changed by the Intellect, so that there might 
be suitable climates. In some partioulars his crude guesses 
present amusing anticipiitionB of subsequent discoveries. 
Thus he maintained that the moon has mountains, and 
valleys like the earth ; that there have been grand epochs 
in the history of our globe, in which it has been suc- 
cessively modified by fire and water; that the hills of 
Lampsaeus would one day be under the sea, if time did 
not too soon fail. 

As to the nature of human knowledge, Anaxagoras, as- 
sorted that by the Intellect alone do we become 
whether we acquainted with the truth, the senses being alto- 
tSiono?*^ gethor untrustworthy. He illustrated this by 
truth. putting a drop of coloured liquid into a quantity 

of clear water, the eye being unable to recognize any change. 
Upon such principles also ho asserted that snow'' is not 
white, but black, since it is composed of water, of which 
the colour is black ; and hence he drew such conclusions 
as that “ things are to each man according as they seem to 
him.” It was doubtless the recognition of the unreliability 
of the senses that extorted from him the w’^ell-knowm com- 


plaint : “ Nothing can be knowm ; nothing can be learned ; 
nothing can be certain ; sense is limited ; intellect is weak ; 
life is short.” 

The biography of Anaxagoras is not without interest. 
Bom in affluence, he devoted all his means to philosophy, 
and in his old age encountered poverty and want. He 
was accused by the superstitious Athenian populace of 
Atheism and impiety to the gods, since ho asserted that 
the sun and moon consist of earth atid stone, and that the 
so-called divine miracles of the tim 06 were nothing more 
than common natural effects. For these reasons, also 
because of the Magianism of his doctrine — for h^ ftaught 
the antagonism of mind and matter, a dogma, of the 
AnaxngorasiB detested Persians — he was thrown into^rison, 
persecuted, condemned to death, and barely escaped iG^ugh 
the influence of Pericles. He fled to Lampsaeus, w^re he 
ended his days in exile. His vainglorious countrymen, 
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however, conferred honour npon his memory in their 
customa^ exaggerated way, boasting that he was the first 
to explain the phases of the moon, the nature of solar and 
lunar odipses, that he had the power of foretelling future 
■events, and had even predict^ the fall of a meteoric 
stone. 

From the biography of Anaxagoras, as well as of several 
of his contemporaries and successors, wo may learn that a 
popular opposition was springing up against philosophy, 
not bmited to a mere social protest, but carried out into 
political injustice. The antagonism between learning and 
Polytheism was becoming every day more distinct. Of 
the philosophers, some were obliged to flee into exile, some 
suffered death. The natural result of such a state of 
things was to force them to practise concealment and 
mystification, as is strikingly shown in the history of the 
P^hagoreaiis. 

Of Pythagoras, tlio founder of this sect, but little is 
known with certainty; even the date of his pythngonw, 
bir,th is contested. Probably ho was bom at Wogriiphyof. 
Samos about li.c. 640. If we were not expressly told so, 
we should recognize from liis doctrines that he had boon in 
Egypt and India. Some eminent scholars, who desire on 
all occasions to magnify the learning of ancient Europe, 
depreciate as far as they can tho universal testimony of 
antiquity that such was the origin of the knowledge of 
Pythagoras, asserting that the constitution of the Egyptian 
priesthood rendered it impossible for a foreigner to become 
initiated. They forget that tho ancient system of that 
country had been totally destroyed in the great revolution 
which took place more than a century before those times. 
If it were not explicitly stated by tho ancients that 
Pythagoras lived for twenty-two years in Egypt, there is 
sufficient internal evidence in his stoiy to prove that he 
had b^en there a long time As a connoisseur can detect the 
hand of a master by the style of a picture, so one who has 
devoted attention to the old systems of thought sees, at a 
glance, the Egyptian in the philosophy of Pythagoras. 

He passed into Italy during the reign of Tarquin tho 
Proud, and settled at Crotona, a Greek colonial city on the 
Bay of Tarentum. At first he established a school, but. 
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favoured by local disseiiBiozis, be gradually organized from 
tbe youths who availed themBelvos of his instructions a 
secret political society. Already it had passed into a 
maxim among the learned Gredcs that it is not advanta- 
geous to communicate knowledge too freely to the people — 
a bitter experience in persecutions seemed to demonstrate 
that the maxim was founded on truth. The step from a 
secret philosophical society to a political conspiracy is but 
short. Pythagoras appears to nave taken it. The dis- 
ciples who wero admit^ to his, scientific secrets after a 
period of probation and process of examination constituted 
a ready instrument of intrigue ajgainst the state, the issue 
of which, after a time, appeared in the supplanting of the 
ancient senate and the exaltation of Pythagoras and his 
dub to the administration of government. The actions of 
men in all times are determined by similar principles ; and 
as it would be now with such a conspiracy, so it was then ; 
for, though the Pythagorean influence spread from Crotona 
to other Italian towns, an overwhelming reaction soon set 
in, the innovators wero driven into exile, their institutions 
destroyed, and their founder fell a victim to his enemies. 

The organization attempted by the Pythagoreans is an 
exception to the general policy of the Greeks. The philo- 
sophical schools had been merely points of reunion fur 
those entertaining similar opinions ; but in the state they 
can hardly be regarded as having had any political 
existence. 

It is difficult, when the political or religious feelings of 
men have been engaged, to ascertain the truth of events in 
which they have been concerned ; deception, and falsehood, 
seem to be licensed. In the midst of the troubles befalling 
Italy as the consequence of these Pythagorean machina- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain facts with certainty. 
One party exalts Pythagoras to a superhuman state ; it 
pictures him majestic and impassive, clothed in robes of 
white, with a golden coronet around his brows, listening 
to the music of the spheres, or seeking relaxation in the 
more humble hymns of Homer, Hesiod, and Thales ; lost 
in the contemplation of Nature, or rapt in ecstasy in his 
meditations on God ; manifesting his descent from Apollo 
or Hermes "by the working of miracles, predicting future 
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ovents, converBing with genii in the solitude of a dark 
cavern, and even surpassing the wonder of speak- 
ing simultaneously in different tongues, since it * ® ™ 
was established, by the most indisputable testimony, that he 
had aooomplished the prodigy of being present with and 
addressing the people in several different places at the 
same time. It seems not to havo occurred to his disciples 
that such preposterous assertions cannot be sustained by 
any evidence whatsoever ; and that the stronger and clearer 
such evidence is, instead of supporting the fact for which 
it is brought forward, it the more serves to shake our con- 
lidence in the truth of man, or impresses on us the conclu- 
sion that ho is easily lead to the adoption of falsehood, and 
is readily deceived by imposture. 

By his opponents he was denounced as a quack, or, at 
the best, a visionary mystic, who liad deluded 
the young with the mummeries of a free- 
masonry ; had turned the weak-minded into shallow en- 
thusiasts and grim ascetics ; and as having conspired 
against a state which had given him an honourable refuge, 
and brought disorder and bloodshed upon it Between 
such contradictory statements, it is difficult to determine 
how much wo should impute to the philosopher and how 
much to the trickster. In this uncertainty, the Pythago- 
reans reap the fniit of one of their favourite maxims, “ Not 
unto all should all be made known.” Perhaps at the 
bottom of those political movements lay the hope of estab- 
lishing a central point of union for &o numerous Greek 
colonies of Italy, which, though they were rich and highly 
civilized, were, by reason of their isolation and an- 
tegonism, essentially weak. Could they have been united 
in a powerful federation by the aid of some political or 
religious bond, they might havo exerted a singular in- 
fluence on the rising fortunes of Borne, and thereby on 
humanity. 

The fundamental dogma of the Pythagoreans was that 
‘•number is the essence or first principle of Pythagaraa 
things.” This led them at once to the study USStotathe 
of the mysteries of figures and of arithmetical fl«tprincipie. 
relations, and plunged them into the wildest fantasies when 
it took the absurd form that numbers are actually things. 

VOL. I. I 
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'The approval of the doctrines of Pythagoras so generally 
expressed was doubtless very much due to the fact that 
they supplied an intellectual void. Those who had been 
in the foremost ranks of philosopAiy had come to the 
conclusion that, as regard external things, and even our- 
selves, we have no criterion of truth ; but in the properties- 
of numbers and their relations, such a criterion doea 
exist. 

It would scarcely repay the reader to pursue this system 
in its details; a very superficial representation of it is 
all that is necessary for our purpose. It recognizes two* 
species of numbers, the odd and even ; and since one, or 
unity, must be at once both odd and even, it must be the 
very essence of number, and the ground of all other 
numbers ; hence the meaning of the Pythagorean expres- 
sion, “ All comes from one which also took form in the 
mystical allusion, ** God embraces all and actuates all, and 
is but one.*’ To the number ten extraordinary importance 
was imputed, since it contains in itself, or arises from the 
addition of, 1, 2, .S, 4 — that is, of even and odd numbers 
together ; hence it received the name of the grand tetractys, 
because it so contains the first four numbers. Some, how- 
ever, assort that that designation was imposed on the 
p^hagoreon number thirty-six. To the triad the Pythagoreans 
phiioBophy. likewise attached much significance, since it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. To unity, or one, they 
gave the designation of the even-odd, asserting that it 
contained the property both of the even and odd, as is 
plain from the fact that if one be added to an even number 
it becomes odd, but if to an odd number it becomes even. 
They arranged the primary elements of nature in a table 
of ten contraries, of which the odd and even are one, and 
light and darkness another. They said that '' the nature 
and energy of number may bo traced not only in divine 
and daemonish things, but in human works and words 
everywhere, and in all works of art and in music.” They 
even linked their arithmetical views to morality, through 
the observation that numbers never lie; that they are 
hostile to falsehood ; and that, therefore, truth belongs to 
their family : their fanciful speculations led them to infer 
that in the limitless or infinite, falsehood and envy must 
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xeign. From similar reasoning, they ooncduded tiiat the 
numto one contained not only the perfect, but also the 
imperfect; hence it follows that the most good, most 
beautiM, and most true are not at the beginning, but that 
they are in the process of time evolved. They held that 
whi^ver we know must have had a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, of which the beginning and end aro the 
boundaries or limits ; but the middle is unlimited, and, as 
a consequence, may be subdivided ad infinitum. They 
therefore resolved corporeal existence into points, as is set 
forth in their maxim that “ all is composed of points or 
spacial units, which, taken together, constitute a number.” 
Such being their ideas of the limiting which constitutes 
the extreme, they understood by the unlimited the inter- 
mediate space or interval. By the aid of these intervals 
they obtained a conception of space ; for, since the units, 
or monads, as they were also called, are merely geometri- 
jal points, no number of them could produce a line, but 
by the union of monads and intervals conjointly a lino 
can ,arise, and also a surface, and also a solid. As to the 
interval thus existing between monads, some considered it 
as being mere aerial breath, but the orthodox regarded it 
as a vacuum; hence we perceive tlio moaning of their 
absurd affirmation that all things aro produced by a 
vacuum. As it is not to be overlooked that the monads 
are merely mathematical points, and have no dimensions 
or size, substances actually contain no matter, and aro 
nothing more than forms. 

The Pythagoreans applied these principles to account 
for the origin of the world, saying that, since its very 
existence is an illusion, it could not have any Pythagorean 
origin in time, but only seemingly so to human «»n»ogony. 
thought. As to time itself, they regarded it as “ existing 
only by the distinction* of a series of different moments, 
^hioh, however, aro again restored to unity by the limit- 
ing moments.” The diversity of relations we find in the 
world they supposed to be occasioned by the bond of har- 
mony. “ Since the principles of things are neither similar 
nor congenerous, it is impossible for them to be brought 
into order except by the intervention of harmony, whatever 
may have been the manner in which it took place. Like 

I 2 
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and homogeneons things, indeed, would not ha've required 
harmony ; but, as to the dissimilar and unsymmetrical, 
such must necessarily be held together by harmony if they 
are to be contained in a world of order.’* In this manner 
they confused together the ideas of number and harmony, 
regarding the world not only as a combination of contraries, 
but as an orderly and harmonical combination thereof. 
To particular numbers they therefore imputed great sig- 
nificance, asserting that “ there are seven chords or har- 
monies, seven pleiads, seven vowels, and that certain parts 
of the bodies of animals change in the course of seven 
years.** They carried to an extreme the numerical 
doctrine, assigning certain numbers as the representativeB 
of a bird, a horse, a man. This doctrine may be illustrated 
by facts familiar to chemists, who, in like manner, attach 
significant numbers to the names of things. Taking 
Modem py- hydrogen as unity, 6 belongs to carbon, 8 to 
thagorienu oxygou, 16 to Biilphur. Carrying these principles 
lu chemtotry. there is no substance, elemental or com- 
pound, inorganic or organic, to which an expressive number 
does not belong. Nay, even an archetypal form, as of man 
or any other such composite structure, may thus possess a 
typical number, the sum of the numbers of its constituent 
parts. It signifies nothing what interpretation we give 
to these numbers, whether we regarded them as atomic 
weights, or, declining the idea of atoms, consider them as 
the representatives of force. As in the ancient philoso- 
phical doctrine, so in modem science, the number is in- 
variably connected with the name of a thing, of whatever 
description the thing may be. 

The grand standard of harmonical relation among the 
Pythagoreans was the musical octave. Physical equalities, 
such as colour and tone, were supposed to appertain to the 
surface of bodies. Of the elements they enumerated five — 
earth, air, fire, water, and ether, connecting therewith the 
fact lliat man has five organs of sense. Of the planets 
they numbered five, which, together with the sun, moon, 
and earth, are placed a^art at distances determined by a 
musical law, and in their movements through space give 
rise to a sound, the harmony of the spheres, unnoticed by 
us because. we habitually Wr it. They place the sun 
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in tLo centre of the system, round wMch, with the other 
planets, tiie earth revolves. At this point the 
geocentric doctrine is being abandoned and the 
heliocentric takes its place. As the circle is the 
most perfect of forms, the movements of, the planets arc 
circular. They maintained that the moon is inhabited, and 
like the earth, but the people there are taller than men, itL 
the proportion as the moon’s periodic rotation is greater 
than t^t of the earth. They explained the Milky Way as 
having been occasioned by the fall of a star, or as having 
lieen formerly the path of the sun. They asserted that the 
world is eternal, but the earth is transitory and liable to 
change, the universe being in the shape of a sphere. They 
held that the soul of man is merely an efflux of the 
universal soul, and that it comes into the body from with- 
out. From dreams and the events of sickness they inferred 
the existence of good and evil daemons. They supposed 
that souls can exist without the body, leading a kind of 
dream-life, and identified the motes in the sunbeam with 
thqm. Their heroes and daemons were souls not yet become 
embodied, or who had ceased to be so. The doctrine of 
transmigration which they had adopted was in harmony 
with such views, and, if it does not imply the absolute 
immortality of the soul, at least asserts its existence after 
the death of the body, for the disembodied spirit becomes 
incarnate again as soon as it finds a tenement which fits 
it. To their life after death the Pythagoreans added a 
doctrine of retributive rewards and punishments, and, in 
this respect, what has been said of animals forming a 
penitential mechanism in the theology of India and Egypt, 
holds good for the Pythagoreans too. 

Of their system of politics nothing can now with cer- 
tainty be affirmed beyond the fact that its prime element 
was an aristocracy ; of their rule of private life, but little 
beyond its including a recommendation of moderation in 
all things, the cultivation of fnendship, the observanoo of 
faith, and the practice of self-denial, promoted by asoetio 
exercises. It was a maxim with them that a right educa- 
tion is not only of importance to the individual, but also 
to the interests of the state. Pythagoras himi^, as is 
well known, paid much attention to the determixiation of 
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extension and gravity, the ratios of musical tones, astro- 
nomy, and medicine. He directed his disoiiileB, in their 
orgies or secret worship, to praol^ ^ynmastios, dancing, 
music. In correspondence with his principle of imparting 
to men only such knowledge as they were fitted to receive, 
he communicated to those who were less perfectly prepared 
exoteric doctrines, reserving the esoteric for the privileged 
few who had passed five years in silence, had endured 
humiliation, and been purged by self-denial and sacrifice. 

We have now reached the consideration of the Eleatic 
philosophy. It differs from the preceding in its neglect of 
The Eicotic material things, and its devotion to the supra- 
pMioeophy. sensible. It derives its name from Elea, a Greek 
oolonial city of Italy, its chief authors being Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno. 

Xenophanes was a native of Ionia, from which having 
been exued, he appears to have settled at last in Elea, after 
leading for many years the life of a wandering rhapsodist. 

Ho gave his doctrines a poetical form for the 
^ purpose of more easily difiiising them. To the 
^ multitude he became conspicuous from his oppo- 
•dvaooe. sition to Homer, Hesiod, and other popular poets, 
whom he denounced for promoting the base polytheism of 
the times, and degrading the idea of the divine by the 
immoralities they attributed to the gods. He proclaimed 
God as an all-powerful Being, existing from etemily, and 
without any likeness to man. A strict monotheist, he 
denounced ^e plurality of gods as an inconceivable error 
asserting that of the all-powerful and all-perfect there 
could not, in the nature of things, be more than one ; for, 
if there were only so many as two, those attributes could 
not apply to one of them, much less, then, if there were 
many. This one principle or power was to him the same as 
the universe, the substance of which, having existed from 
all eternity, must necessarily be identical with God ; for, 
sinoe it is impossible that there should be two Omni- 
presents, so also it is impossible that there should be two 
Etemels. It therefore may be said that there is a tineture 
of Orientalism in his id^ since it would soaredy be 
possible to offer a more suocinot and luminous exposition of 
the pantheism of India. 
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The reader who has been wearied with the frivolities of 
the lomon philosophy, and lost in the mysticisms Hawnroaches 
of F 3 rthagora 8 , cannot fail to reoo'gnize that here thenSiaa 
we have somel^ing of a very different kind. To 
an Oriental dignity of oonoeption is added an ektraordinary 
oleamess and precision of reasoning. 

To Xenophanes all revelation is a pure fiction ; the 
discovery of the invisible is to be made by the intellect 
of man alone. The vulgar belief which imputes to the 
lleity the sentiments, passions, and crimes of Theology of 
man, is blasphemous and accursed. He exposes Xenophanes, 
the impiety of those who would figure the Great Supreme 
under the form of a man, telling them that if the ^ or 
the lion could rise to a conception of the Deity, "they 
might as well embody him under their own shape ; that 
the negro represents him with a flat nose and black face ; 
the Thracian with blue ey^ and a ruddy complexion. 
“ There is but one God ; lie has no resemblance to the 
bodily form of man, nor are his thoughts like ours.” He 
tapght that God is without parts, and throughout alike ; 
for, if ho had parts, some would be ruled by others, and 
others would rule, which is impossible, for the very notion 
4)f God implies his perfect and thorough sovereignty. 
Throughout he must be Beason, and Intelligence, and 
Omnipotence, “ruling the universe without ‘double by 
Beason and Insight.” He conceived that the Supreme 
understands by a sensual perception, and not only iddnks, 
but sees and hears throughout. In a symbolical manner 
he represented God as a sphere, like the heavens, which 
enoom{)a8s man and all ear^y things. 

In ms natural philosophy it is said that he adopted the 
four elements. Earth, Air, Fire, Water ; though by some 
it is asserted that, from observing fossil fish on the tops of 
mount^s, he was led to the belief that the 
oarth itself arose from water; and gene^ly, 
that the phenomena of nature originate in combinations 
of the primary elements. From such views he infiarred 
that all things are necessarily transitory, and that men, 
and even the earth itself, must pass away. As to 
latter, he regarded it as a flat siir&oe, the inferior region 
of which extends indefinitely downward, and so gives a 
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Eolid foandation. His physical viows he, however, held 
with a doubt almost bordering on scepticism : “ No mortal 
man ever did, or ever shall know God and tlie universo 
thoroughly ; for, since error is so spread over all things, it 
is impossible for us to bo certain even when we utter tho 
true and the perfect.’* It seemed to him hopeless that 
man could over ascertain the truth, since he has no other 
aid than truthless appearances. 

I cannot dismiss this imperfect account of Xenophanes, 
who was, undoubtedly, one of the greatest of the Greek 
philosophers, without an allusion to his denunciation of 
Homer, and other poets of his countiy, because they had 
aided in degrading the idea of the Divinity ; and also to 
his faith in human nature, his rejection of tho principle of 
concealing truth from tho multitude, and his self-devotion 
in diffusing it among all at a risk of liberty and life. 
Ho wandered from country to country, withstanding 
polytheism to its face, and imparting wisdom in rhapsodies 
and hymns, tho form, above all oSiers, calculated most 
quickly in those times to spread knowledge abroad. To 
those who are disposed to depreciate his philosophical con- 
clusions, it may be remarked that in some of their most 
striking features they have been reproduced in modem 
times, and 1 would offer to them a quotation from the 
General Scholium at the end of the third book of the 
Some of lus I*rmcipia of Newton : “ Hie Supreme God exists 
necessarily, and by the same necessity he exists 
SoSton^*" aiwoy* and everywhere. Whence, also, he is all 
® similar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all arm, all 

power to perceive, to understand, and to act, but in a 
manner not at all human, not at all corporeal ; in a manner 
utterly unknown to us. As a blind man has no idea of 
colours, so have we no idea of the maimer by which the all- 
wise God perceives and understands all things. He is utterly 
void of all body and bodily figure, and can therefore neither 
be seen, nor heard, nor touched, nor ought to be worshipped 
under the representation of any corporeal thing. We nave 
ideas of his attributes, but what the real substance of 
anything is we know not.” 

To the Eleatio i^stem thus originating with Xenophanes 
is to be attribute the dialectic phase henceforward so 
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prominently exhibited by Greek philosophy. It aban- 
obned, for the most part, the pursuits which had oc- 
cupied the lonians — the investigation of visible nature, 
the phenomena of material things, and the laws piesiding 
over them; conceiving such to be merely deceptive, and 
attaching itself to what seemed to be the only true know- 
ledge — an investigation of Being and of God. By tho 
Eleats, since all change appeared to be an impossibility, 
the phenomena of succession presented by tho world were 
regarded as a pure illusion, and they asserted that Time, 
and Motion, and Space are phantasms of thOfimagination, 
or vain deceptions of the senses. They therefore separated 
reason from opinion, attributing to tho former panneaWes 
conceptions of absolute truth, and to the latter on reason aiid 
imperfections arising from the fictions of sense. 

It was on this principle that Parmenides divided liis 
work on “ Nature ” into two books, the first on Beason, the 
second on Opinion. Starting from the nature of Being, the 
uncreated and unchangeable, ho denied altogether the idea 
of .succession in time, and also the relations of space, and 
pronounced change and motion, of whatever kind they 
may be, mere illusions of opinion. His pantheism appears 
in the declaration that the All is thought and phnoBophy 
intelligence ; and this, indeed, constitutes the becoming 
essential feature of his doctrine ; for, by thus ^‘“***®**®- 
placing thought and being in parallelism with each other, 
and interconnecting them by &e conception that it is for 
the sake of being that thought exists, ho showed that they 
must necessarily be conceived of as one. 

Such profound doctrines occupied tho first book of the 
poem of Parmenides ; in the second he treated of opinion, 
which, as we have said, is altogether dependent on tho 
senses, and therefoi'e untrustworthy, not, however, that it 
must necessarily be absolutely false. It is scarcely possible 
for us to reconstruct from the remains of his worics ^e 
details of his theory, or to show his approach to the Ionian 
doctrines by the assumption of the existence in nature of 
two opposite species — ethereal fire and heavy night; of 
an equal proportion of which all thinra consist, being 
the l^e, and night the phenomenal. Erom such an unsul? 
stantial and delusive bwis it would not repay us, even if 
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we had the means of aooompli^ing it, to give an exposition 
of his physical system. In many respects it degenerated 
into a wud vagary ; as, for example, when he placed an 
•overruling daBmon in the centre of the phenomei^ world. 
Nor need we be detained by his extravagant reproduction of 
the old doctrine of the generation of animals from miry clay, 
nor follow his explanation of the nature of man, who, since 
he is composed of light and darkness, participates in both, 
and can never ascertain absolute truth. By other routes, 
and upon far less fanciful principles, modem philosophy 
has at last come to the same melancholy conclusion. 

The doctrines of Parmenides were carried out by Zeno 
the Eleatic, who is said to have been his adopted 
RumraMes SOU. He brought into use the method of refuting 
error by the reductio ad dbmrdum. His com- 
^ positions were in prose, and not in poetry, as 

were those of his predecessors. As it had been the 
object of Parmenides to establish the existence of 
“the One,” it was the object of Zeno to establish the 
non-existence of “ the Many.” Agreeably to such prin 
oiples, he started from the position that only one thing 
really exists, and that all others arc mere modifications or 
appearances of it. Ho denied motion, but admitted the 
appearance of it ; regarding it as a name given to a series 
of conditions, each of which is necessarily rest. This 
dogma against the })OBsibility of motion he maintained by 
four arguments; the second of them is the celebrated 
Achilles puzzle. It is thus stated : “ Suppose Achilles to 
run ten times as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has 
the start, Achilles can never overtake liim ; for, if they 
a>re separated at first by an interval of a thousand feet, 
when Achilles has run these thousand feet the tortoise will 
have run a hundred, and when Achilles has run these, 
hundred the tortoise will have got on ten, and so on for 
ever; therefore Achilles may run for ever without overtaking 
the tortoise.” Such were his arguments against the exist- 
ence of motion ; his proof of the existence of One, the 
indivisible and infinite, may thus be stated : “ To suppose 
that the one is divisible is to suppose it finite. If divisible, 
it must be infinitely divisible. But suppose two things 
to exist, then there must necessarily be an interval between 
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those two— something separating and limiting them. 
What is that something? It is some oiher thing. But 
then if not the same thing, it (dao must be separated and 
limited, and so on od infinitum. Thus only one thing can 
exist as the substratum for all manifold appearanoes.*' 
Zeno famishes us with an illustration of the fallibility 
of the indications of sense in his argument against 
Protagoras. It may be here introduced as a specimen of 
liis method : ** He asked if a grain of com, or the ten 
thousandth part of a grain, would, when it fell to the 
ground, make a noise. Being answered in the negative,, 
he further asked whether, then, would a measure of com. 
This being necessarily affirmed, he then demanded whe- 
ther the measure was not in some determinate ratio to the 
single grain ; as this could not bo denied, he was able to 
•conclude, either, then, the bushel of com makes no noise on 
falling, or else the very smallest portion of a grain does 
the same.” 

To the names already given as belonging to the Eleatio 
school may bo added that of MelissuB of Samos, and by Meiis- 
who also founded his argument on the nature of of samos. 
Being, deducing its unity, unchangeability, and indivisi- 
bility. Ho denied, like the rest of his school, all change 
and motion, regarding them as mere illusions of the senses. 
From the indivisibility of being he inferred its incorpo- 
I'cality, and therefore denied all bodily existence. 

Tho list of Eleatic philosophers is doubtfully closed by 
the name of Empedocles of Agrigentum, who Biography uf 
in legend almost rivals Pythagoras. In the East 
he learned medicine and magic, the art of working 
miracles, of producing rain and wind. He decked himself 
in priestly garments, a golden girdle, and a crown, pro- 
claiming himself to be a god. It is said by some that he 
never died, but ascended to tho skies in the midst of a 
supernatural glory. By ^lomo it is related that he leaped 
into the crater of Etna, that, the manner of his death being 
unknown, he might still continue to pass for a god — an 
expectation disappointed by an eruption which cast out one 
of nis brazen sandals. 

Agreeably to the school to which he belong!^, he relied 
en Heason and distrusted the Senses. From his fragments 
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it has been inferred that he was sceptical of the guidance 
of the former as well as of 'the latter, founding his dis> 
trust on the imperfection the soul has contracted, and for 
which it has been condemned to existence in this world, and 
even to transmigration from body to body. Adopting the 
Meatio doctrine that like can be only known by like, fire 
by fire, love by love, the reoc^nition of the divine by man 
is sufficient proof that the Divine exists. His primary 
elements were four— Earth, Air, Fire, and Water; to these 
he added two principles, Love and Hate. The 
' four elements ho regarded as four gods, or divine 

with phiio- eternal forces, since out of them all things are 
made. Love he regards as the creative power, the 
destroyer or modifier being Hate. It is obvious, therefore, 
that in him the strictly philosophical system of Xenophanes 
had degenerated into a mixed and mystical view, in which 
the physical, the metaphysical, and the moral were con- 
founded together ; and that, as the necessary consequence 
of such a stote, the principles of knowledge were becoming 
unsettled, a suspicion arising that all philosophical systemF 
wore untrustworthy, and a general scepticism was already 
setting in. 

To this result also, in no small degree, the labours of 
Democritus of Abdera tended. He had had the advantages 
derived from wealth in the procurement of knowledge, for 
it is said that his father was rich enough to be e^le to 
entertain the Persian King Xerxes, who was so gratified 
thereby that he left several Magi and Chaldeans to com- 
plete the education of the youth. On his father’s death, 
Xlemocritus, dividing witii his brothers the estate, took as 
his portion the share consisting of money, leaving to them 
the lands, that he might be better able to devote himself to 
travelling. He passed into Egypt, Ethiopia, Persia, and 
India, gathering Imowledge from all those sources. 

According to Democritus, Nothing is true, or, if so, is 
not certain to us.” Nevertheless, as, in his system sensa- 
PemocrituB tion Constitutes thought, and, at the same time, 
is but a change in the sentient bein^, “ sensations 
nmo^ow- are of necessity true;” from which somewhat 
obscure passage we may infer that, in the view 
of Democritus, though sensation is true subjectively, it is 
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not true objeotively. The sweet, the bitter, the hot, the 
<x>ld, are simply croatioiLS of the mind ; but in the outer 
object to whicm we append them, atoms and space alone 
oxist, and our opinion of the properties of such objects is 
founded upon imag^ emitted by them falling upon the 
flenses. ConfounSmg in this manner sensation with 
thought, and making them identical, he, moreover, included 
Beflezion as necessary for true knowledge, Sensation by 
itself being untrustworthy. Thus, though Sensation may 
indicate to us that sweet, bitter, hot, cold, occur in bodies. 
Beflexion teaches us that this is altogether an illusion, and 
that, in reality, atoms and space alone exist. 

Devoting lus attention, then, to the problem of per- 
ception — how the mind becomes aware of the existence of 
•external things — ^ho resorted to the hypothesis that they 
-constantly throw off images of themselves, which are 
assimilated by the air through which they have to pass, 
•and enter the soul by pores in its sensitive organs. Hence 
such images, being merely of the superficial form, are 
necessarily imperfect and untrue, and so, therefore, must 
be ^e knowledge yielded by them. Democritus rejected 
the one element of the Eleatics, affirming that there must 
be many ; but he did not receive the four of Empedodes, 
nor his principles of Love and Hate, nor the homoeomeruB 
of Anaxagoras. He also denied that the primary HeintioduceB 
elements had any sensible qualities whatever, the atomic 
He conceived of all things as being composed of *^®®*^* 
invisible, intangible, and indivisible particles or atoms, 
which, by reason of variation in their configuration, com- 
bination, or position, give rise to the varieties of forms : to 
the atom he imputed self-existence and eternal duration. 
His doctrine, therefore, explains how it is that the many 
can arise from the one, and in this particular he reconcile 
the apparent contradictions of the lonians and Eleatioa. 
The theory of diemistry, as it now exists, 
essentially includes his views. The general udraMicM 
formative principle of Nature he regarded as 
beine Desnhy or Fate ; but there are indications that by 
this he meant nothing more than irreversible law. 

A system thus based upon severe mathematioal con- 
siderations, and taking as its starting point a vacuum and 
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atonw— the former aotionless and passionless ; whicU 
oonaiders the produotion of new things as o^y new 
aggiegflitions, and the decay of the old as separations; 
wmoh recognizes in compound bodies specific arrange- 
ments of atoms to one another; which can rise to uio 
conception that even a single atom may constitute a 
world — such a system may commend itself to our atten- 
tion for its results, but surely not to our approval, when 
we find it carrying us to the conclusions that even 
mathematical cognition is a mere semblance; that the 
soul is only a finely-constituted form fitted into the 
Ib lod to grosser bodily frame ; that even for reason itself 

atheism. there is an absolute imj^ssibility of all cer- 
tainty ; that scepticism is to be indiuged in to that degree 
that we may doubt whether, when a cone has been cut 
asunder, its two surfaces are alike ; that the final result 
of human inquiry is the absolute demonstration that man 
is incapable of knowledge ; that, even if the truth be in 
his possession, he can never be certain of it; that the 
world is an illusive phantasm, and that there is no God. 

I need scarcely refer to the legendary stories related of 
i^igendB of Democritus, as that he put out his eyes with a 
DemocrituB. buming-glass that he might no longer be 
deluded with their false indications, and more tranquilly 
exercise his reason — a fiction bearing upon its face the 
contemptuous accusation of his antagonists, but, by the 
stolidity of subsequent ages, received as an actual fact 
instead of a sarcasm. As to his habit of so constantly 
deriding the knowledge and follies of men that he univer- 
sally acquired the epithet of the laughing philosopher, wo 
may receive the opinion of the great physician Hippo- 
crates, who. being requested by the people of Abdera to 
cure him of his madness, after long discoursing with him, 
expressed himself penetrated with admiration, and even 
with the most profound veneration for him, and rebuked 
those who had sent him with the remark that they them- 
selves were the more distempered of the two. 

Thus far European Greece had done but little in the 
cause of philosophy. The chief schools wore in Asia 
Minor, or among the Greek colonies of Italy. But tlio 
time had now arrived when the mother country was tc 
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enter upon a distinguislied oareer, though, it moat bo 
confessed, from a most unfavourable beginning, 

This was by no means the only occasion on 
which the intellectual activity of the Greek co- 
lonies made itself felt in the destinies of Europe. 

The mercantile character in a community has ever been 
found conducive to mental activity and physical ad- 
venture; it holds in light esteem prescriptive opinion, 
and puts things at the actual value they at the time 
possess. If the Greek colonies thus discharged the 
important ftinction of introducing and disseminating 
speculative philosophy, we shall &d them again, five 
hundred years later, occupied with a similar t^k on the 
advent of that period in which philosophical speculation 
was about to be supplanted by religious faith. For there 
can be no doubt that, humanly speaking, the cause of 
the rapid propagation of Christianity, in its 
first ages, lay in the extraordinary facilities immunities 
existing among the commercial communities 
scotWod all around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, from the ports of the Levant to those of 
France and Spain. An incessant intercourse was kept up 
among them during the five centuries before Christ ; it 
became, under Koman influence, more and more active, 
and of increasing political importance. Such a ptatp of 
things is in the highest degree conducive to the propaga- 
tion of thought, and, indeed, to its origination, through 
the constant excitement it furnishes to intellectual 
activity. Commercial communities, in this respect, pre- 
sent a striking contrast to agricultural. By their aid 
speculative philosophy was rapidly disseminated every- 
where, as was subsequently Christianity. But the agri- 
culturists stedfastly adhered with marvellous stolidity to 
their ancestral traditions and polytheistic absurdities, 
until the very designatioa — paganism — under which their 
system passes was given as a nickname deiived from 
Ihemselves. 

The intellectual condition of the Greek colonies of Italy 
and Sicily has not attracted the attention of critics in the 
manner it deserves. For, though its political result may 
appear to those whose attention is fixed by mere material 
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aggrandizement to have been totally eclipsed by the sub- 
hi sequent power of the Boman republic, to. on© 
who looks at things in a mere general way 
wIoSm it may be a probable inquiry whether the phi- 
losophy cultivated in those towns has not, 
in the course of ages, produced as solid and lasting results 
• as the military achievements of the Eternal City. The 
relations of the Italian peninsula to the career of European 
civilization are to be classified under three epochs, the 
first corresponding to the philosophy generated in the 
southern Greek towns: this would have attained the 
elevation long before reached in the advanced systems of 
India had it not been prevented by the rapid develop- 
ment of Boman power ; the second presents the military 
influence of republican and imperial Borne ; to the third 
belongs the agency of ecclesiastical Borne — for the pro- 
duction of tlio last we shall find hereafter that the 
preceding two conspire. The Italian effect upon the 
whole has therefore l)oen ])hiloBophioal, material, and 
mixed. Wo arc greatly in want of a history of the first, 
for which doubtless many facts still remain to a pains- 
taking and enlightened inquirer. 

It was on account of her small territory and her 
numerous population that Greece was obliged to colonize. 
To these motives must be added internal dissensions, and 
particularly the consequences of unequal marriages. So 
numerous did these colonies and their offshoots become, that 
Origin of the *** influence pervaded all the Mediter- 

Greek colonial raueau shores and many of the most important 
system. islands, attention more particularly being paid 
to the latter, from their supposed strategical value ; thus, 
in the opinion of Alexander the Great, the command of 
the Mediterranean lay in the possession of Cyprus. The 
Greek colonists were filibusters ; they seized by force the 
women wherever they settled, but their children were 
taught to speak the paternal language, as has been the 
case in more recent times with the descendants of the 
^aniards in America. The wealth of some of these 
Greek colonial towns is said to have been incredible. 
Crotona,was more than twelve miles in circumference; 
and Sybaris, another of the Italiot cities, was so luxurious 
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and dissipated as even to give rise to a proverb. The 
prosperity of these places was due to two causes : they 
were not only the centres of great agricultural districts, 
but carried on also an active commerce in all directions, the 
dense population of the mother country offering them a 
steady and profitable market; they also maintained an 
active traffic with all the Mediterranean cities ; thus, if 
they furnished Athens with com, they also furnished 
Carthage with oil. In the Greek cities connected with 
this colonial system, especially in Athens, the business of 
ship-building and navigation was so extensively prose- 
cuted as to give a special character to public life. In 
other parts of Greece, as in Sparta, it was alto^ther 
different. Li that state the laws of Lycurgus had abdished 
private property; all things were held in common; 
savage life was reduced to a system, and therefore there 
was no object in commerce. But in Athens, commerce was 
regarded as being so far from dishonourable that some of 
the most illustrious men, whose names have descended to 
us as philosophers, were occupied with mercantile pursuits. 
Aristotle kept a druggist’s shop in Athens, and Plato sold 
oil in Egypt. ^ 

It was the intention of Athens, had she succeeded in the 
conquest of Sicily, to make an attempt upon Carthage, 
foreseeing therein the dominion of the MediteiTanean, as 
was actually realized subsequently by Borne. The de- 
struction of that city constituted the point of ascendency 
in the history of the Great Bepublic. Carthage stood 
upon a peninsula forty-five miles round, with a neck only 
three miles across. Her territory has been estimated as 
having a sea^ine of not loss than 1400 miles, and contain 
ing^ 300 towns; she had aUo possessions in Spain, in 
Sicily, and other Mediterranean islands, acquired, not by 
coni^uest, but by colonization. In the silver miiies of 
Spam she employed not lesb than forty thousand men. In 
these respecte she was guided by the maxims of her 
Phoenician ancestry, for the Tyrians had colonized for 
depdts, and had forty stations of that kind in the Medi- 
terranean. Indeed, Carthage herself ori^nated in that 
wa^r, owing her development to the position she held at 
the junction of the east and west basins. The Oarthaginiai 

YOL. r. K 
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moTchants did not carry for hire, but dealt in their 
commodities. This iiuplied an extensive system 
of dopdts and bonding. They had antici^ted 
of the devices of modem commerce. They 
anean. offectod insuranpes, made loans on bottomry, and 
it has been supposed that their leathern money may have 
been of the nature of our bank notes. 

In the preceding chapter we have spoken of the attempts 
Attempts of of the Asiatics on Egypt and the south shore of 
atdlnSiniOTi Mediterranean; we have now to turn to 
fit th™Mti^ their operations on the north shore, the conse- 
jitemmcaa. quonces of which are of the utmost interest in 
tho history of philosophy. It appears that the cities of 
Asia Minor, after their contest with the Lydian kings, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Persian power. It re- 
mained, therefore, only for that power to pass to tho 
European continent. A pretext is easily found where the 
policy is so clear. So far as tho internal condition of 
Greece was concerned, nothing could he more tempting to 
invader. There seemed to he no bond of union between 
tho different towns, and, indeed, tho more prominent ones 
might ho regarded as in a state of chronic revolution. In 
Atlicns, since B.c. 022, tho laws of Draco had been sup- 
planted by those of Solon ; and again and again the 
government had been seized by violence or gained through 
intrigue by one adventurer after another. Under these 
Contest bo- circumstances tho Persian king passed an army 
tween them into Europc. The military events of both this 
mndtheGrccka. Succeeding invasion under Xerxes have 

been more than suflSciently illustrated by the brilliant 
imagination of the lively Greeks. It was needless, how- 
ever, to devise such fictions as tho million of men who 
crossed into Europe, or the two hundred thousand who lay 
dead upon tho field after tho battle of Platsea. If there 
were not such stubborn facts as tho capture and burning 
The fifty of A^ons, tho circumstanco that those wars 
lasted for fifty years would be sufficient to in- 
fupremacy form US that all the advantages were not on one 
of Athena, Wars do not last so long without bring- 

ing upon both parties disasters as well as conferring 
glories; and had these been as exterminating and over- 
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'whelming as classical anthors have supposed, our surprise 
may well be excited that the Persian annals have j)re8erved 
so little memory of them. Greece did not i>^ceive that, 
If posterity must take her accounts as true, it must give 
the palm of glory to Persia, who could, 'with unfalt^ng 
perseverance, pcmst in attacks illustrated by such im- 
paralleled cat^trophos. She did not perceive that the 
annals of a nation may Ik) more splendid from their ex- 
hibiting a courage which could bear up for half a century' 
against continual disasters, and extract victory at last from 
defeat. 

In pursuance of their policy, the Persians extended their 
dominion to Gyrene and Barca on the south, as well as to 
Thrace and Macedonia on the north. The Persian wars 
gave rise to that wonderful development in Gr^k art 
which has so worthily excited the admiration of subsequent 
ages. The assertion is quite true that after those wars the 
Greeks could form in sculpture living men. On the part 
of the Persians, these military undertakings were not of 
the base kind so common in antiquity; they were the 
carrying out of a policy conceived with great ability, their 
object being to obtain countric's for tribute and not for 
devastation, l^lio groat critic Niebuhr, by whose opinions 
I am guided in the views 1 express of those events, admits 
that the Greek accounts, when examined, present little 
that was possible. The Persian empire does not seem to 
have sufiered at all; and Plato, whose opinion must be 
considered as of very great authority, says that, on the 
whole, the Persian wars reflect extremely little honour on 
the Greeks. It was asserted that only thirty-one towns, 
and most of them small ones, were faitliful to Greece. 
Treason to her seems for years in succession to have in- 
fected all her ablest men. It was not Pausanias alone who 
wanted to he king undei- the supremacy of Persia. Such a 
satrap 'would have home about the same relation to the 
great king as the modem pacha does to the grand seignior. 
However, we must do justice to those able men. A king 
was what Greece in reality required ; had she secured one 
at this time strong enough to hold her conflioting interrats 
in check,^ she would have become the mistress of the '«verld. 
Her leading men saw thia. 

K 2 
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The oleTating effect of the PcrBian wais was chiefly felt 
in Athens. It was there that the grand development of 
pure art, literature, ( nd science took place. Aa 
qu«^i?hPT to Sparta, she remained barbarous as she had 
tuei ever been; the Spartans continuing robbers and 

ua progreas. jjj tlleir national life exhibiting not a 

single feature th 9 .t can be commended. Mechanical art 
reached its perfection at Corinth ; real art at Athens, find- 
ing a multitude not only of true, but also of new ex- 
pressions. Before Pericles the only style of architecture 
was the Doric; his became at once the age of perfect 
beauty. It also became the age of freedom in thinking 
Her prograss and departure from the national faith. In this 
Id an. respect the history of Pericles and of Aspasia is 
very significant. His, also, was the great age of oratory, 
but of oratory leading to delusion, the democratical forms 
of Athens being altogether deceptive, power over remain- 
ing in the hands of a few leading men, who did every- 
thing. The true popular sentiment, as was almost always 
whe case under those ancient republican institutions, could 
find for itself no means of expression. The great men 
wore only too prone to regard their fellow-citissens as a 
rabble, mere tilings to bo played off against one another, 
and to consider that the objects of life are dominion and 
lust, that love, self-sacrifice, and devotion are fiction^ ; that 
oaths are only good for deception. 

Though the standard of statesmanship, at the period of 
the Persian wars, was very low, there can be no doubt that 
among the Greek leaders were those who clearly understood 
the causes of the Asiatic attack ; and hence, with an instinct 
of self-preservation, defensive alliances were continually 
The treatr maintained with Egypt. When their valour and 
irith pereia. endurance had given to the Greeks a glorious 
issue to the war, the articles contained in Ihe final treaty 
manifest clearly the motives and understandings of both 
parties. No Persian vessel was to appear between the 
Cyanean Bocks and Chelidonian Islands ; no Persian army 
to approach within three days* journey of the Me^terraneau 
Sea, B.C. 449. 

To Athens herself the war had^^ven politioal supremapy. 
We need only look at her oondiuon fifty years after the 
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tiattlo of Flateea. She was mistress of more than a thousand 
miles of the coast of Asia Minor ; she held as dependencies 
more than forty islands ; ^e controlled the straits between 
Europe and Asia ; her fleets ranged the Mediterranean and 
the Blabk Seas ; she had monopolized the trade of all the 
adjoining countries ; her magazines were full of the most 
v^uable objects of commerce. From the ashes of the 
Persian fire she had risen up so supremdy beautiful that 
her temples, her statues, her works of art, in 
their exc^uisite perfection, have since had no theoSSe 
parallel m the world. Her intellectual supre- 
znacy equalled her political. To her, as to a focal 
point, the rays of light from every direction converged. 
The philosophers of Italy and Asia Minor directed their 
steps to her as to the acknowledged centre of 'mental 
activity. As to Egypt, an utter ruin had befallen her 
since she was desolated by tlio Persian arms. Yet we 
must not therefore infer that though, as conquerors, the 
J'ersians had trodden out the most aged civilization on the 
globe, as sovereigns they were haters of knowledge, or 
luerciless as kings. Wo must not forgot that the Greeks 
of Asia Minor were satisfied with their rule, or, at all 
events, preferred rather to remain their subjects than to 
contract any permanent political connexions with the 
conquering Greeks of Europe. 

In this condition of political glory, Athens became not 
only the birth-placo of new and beautiful productions of 
art, founded on a more just appreciation of the true than 
had yet been attained to in any previous ago of the world 
(which, it may ho added, have never been surpassed, if, 
indeed, they have been equalled since), she also became the 
receptacle for every philosophical opinion, new and old. 
Ionian, Italian, Egyptian, Persian, all were brought to 
her, and contrasted and compared together. Indeed, the 
philosophical celebrity of Greece is altogether due to 
Athens. The rest of the country participated hut Uttlo 
in the estivation of learning. It is a popular error that 
Greece, in the aggregate, was a learned country. 

We have already seen how the researches of individual 
inquirers, passing from point to point, had conducted them, 
in many instances, to a suspicion of Ihe futility of human 
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knowledge; and looking at ike results reached by the 
state of phi- BUCK^essive philosophical schools, we cannot fail 
losopbrM to remark -^t there was a general tendency to 
ihbjuDoture. eoeptioism. We have seen how, from the material 
and tangible beginnings of the loniaus, the Eleatics land 
us not only in a blank atheism, but in a disbelief of the 
existence of the world. And though it may be said that 
these were only the isolated results of special schools, it is 
not to be forgotten that they were of schools the most 
advanced. The time had now arrived when the name of 


a master was no more to usurp the place of reason, as had 
been hitherto the case; when these last results of the 
different methods of philosophizing were to bo brought 
together, a criticism of a higher order established, and 
conclusions of a higher order deduced. 

Thus it will ever be with all human investigation. Tho 
primitive philosophical elements from which wo 
start arc examined, first by one and then by 
hifl^ana- another, each drawing his own special con- 
elusions and deductions, and each firmly be- 
lieving in the truth of his inferences. Each analyst has 
seen the whole subject from a particular point of view, 
without concerning himself with the discoidanccs, contra- 
dictions, and incompatibilities obvious enough when his 
conclusions come to bo compared with those of other analysts 
as skilful as himself. In process of time, it needs must bo 
that a new school of examiners will arise, who, taking tho 
results at which their predecessors have arrived from an 
examination of the primary elements, will institute a 
secondary comparison ; a comparison of results with results ; 
a comparison of a higher order, and more likely to lead tc 
absolute truth. 

Perhaps 1 cannot better convey what I here mean by 
this secondary and higher analysis of philosophical questiona 
than by introducing, as an illustration, what 
Sim*S2£ took place subsequently in Eome, through her 
quent Roman policy of Universal religious toleration. The 
priests and followers of every god and of evexy 
Jaith were permitted to pursue without molestation their 
special forms of worship. Of these, it may be supposed 
that nearly all were penectly sincere in their adherence to 
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their special divinity, and, if the oooasion had arisen, ooold 
have foixushed unanswerable arguments in behalf of his 
BUpTemaoy and of the truth of his doctrines. Tet it is 
very olear tiiat, by thus bringing these several primary 
systems into contact, a comparison of a secondary and ^ of 
a higher order, and ^erefore far more likely to approach to 
absmute truth, must needs be established among them. It 
is very well known that the popular result of this secondary 
examination was the philosophical rejection of polytheism. 

So, in Athens the result of the secondary examination of 
philosophical systems and deductions was scepticism as 
i-egai’ds them all, and the rise of a new order of 
men — the Sophists — who not only rejected the * * 

validity of all former philosophical methods, but carried 
their infidelity to a degree plainly not warranted by the 
facts of the case, in this, that they not only denied that 
human reason had thus far succeeded in ascertaining any- 
thing, but even affirmed that it is incapable, from its very 
nature, as dependent on human organization, or the con- 
dition under which it acts, of determining the truth at all : 
nay, that even if the truth is actually in its possession, 
Nince it has no criterion by which to rooognizo it, it can- 
not so much as be certain that it is in such poBscssion of it. 
From these principles it follows that, since wo have no 
standard of the true, neither can we have any standard of 
the good, and that our ideas of what is good and what is 
evil are altogether produced by education or by convention. 
Or, to use the phrase adopted by the Sophists, “ it is might 
that makes right.” Eight and wrong are hence seen to bo 
mere fictions created by society, having no eternal or 
absolute existence in nature. The will of a monarch, or of 
a majority in v community, declares what the law shall bo ; 
the law defines what is right and what is wrong ; and 
these, therefore, instead of having an actual existence, are 
mero illusions, owing their birth to the exercise of force. 
It is might that has determined and defined what is right. 
And hence it follows that it is needless for a 
man to trouble himself with the monitions of pJSJiphy, 
conscienc©, or to bo troubled thereby, for con- 
scienM, instead of being anything real, is an 
imaginary fiction, or, at the best, owes its origin to 
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education, and is tho creation of our social state. Hence 
tlie wise will give himself no concern as to a meritorious 
act or a crime, seeing that the one is intrinsically neither 
better nor worse than the other ; but he will give himself 
sedulous concern as respects his outer or external relations 
— his position in society; conforming his acts to that 
standard which it in its wisdom or folly, but in tho 
exercise of its might, has declared shall regarded as 
right. Or, if his occasions be such as to make it for his 
interest to depart from tlio social rule, lot him do it in 
secrecy ; or, what is far better, let him cultivate rhetoric, 
that noble art by which tho wrong may be made to 
appear the right ; by which ho who has committed a crime 
may so mystify society as to delude it into the belief that he 
is worthy of praise ; and by which he may prove that his 
enemy, who has really performed some meritorious deed, 
has been guilty of a crime. Animated by such considera- 
tions, the Sophists passed from place to place, offering to 
sell for a sum of money a knowledge of tho rhetorical 
art, and disposed of their services in tlie instruction of 
the youth of wealthy and noble families. 

What shall wo say of such a system and of such a state 
of things ? Simply this : that it indicated a complete 
mental and social demoralization — mental demoralization, 
for the principles of knowledge were sapped, and man 
persuaded that his reason was no guide ; social demorali- 
zation, for ho was taught that right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, conscience, and law, and God, are imaginary fictions ; 
'^hat there is no harm in the commission of sin, though 
there may be harm, as assuredly there is folly, in being 
detected therein ; that it is excellent for a man to sell his 
country to tho Persian king, provided that the sum of 
money he receives is large enough, and that the transaction 
is so darkly conducted that the public, and particularly 
his enemies, can never find it out. Let him never forget 
that patriotism is tho first delusion of a simpleton, and the 
last refuge of a knave. 

Such were the results of the first attempt to correct the 
partial philosophies, by submitting them to the measure 
of a more universal one; such the manner in which, instead 
of only losing their ezoliisiveuess and imperfections 
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fheir contact with one another, they were wrested from 
thoir pro^r object, and made subservient to the purpose 
of deception. Nor was it science alone that was affected ; 
already might bo discerned the foreshadowings of that 
conviction which many centuries later occasioned the nnal 
destruction of polytheism in Rome. Already, in Athens, 
the voice of philosophers was hoard, that among so many 
gods and so many diffei’ent worships it was impossible 
for a man to ascertain what is true. Already, 
many even of the educated wore overwhelms the natioui 
with the ominous suggestion that, if ever it had ”“**®“* 
been the will of heaven to reveal any form of faith to the 
world, such a revelation, considering its origin, must 
necessarily have come with sufiicient power to override all 
opposition; that if there existed only as many' as two 
forms of faith synchronous and successful in '^e world, 
that fact would of itself demonstrate that neither of them 
is true, and that there never had boon any revelation from 
an all-wise and omnipotent God. Nor was it merely 
^'dnong the speculative men that these infidelities were 
ehcriimcd ; the leading politicians and statesmen had be- 
come dceplj^ infected with them. It was not Anaxagoras 
alone who was convicted of atheism ; the same charge was 
made against Pericles, the head of tlie republic — he whe 
had done so much for the glory of Athens — the spread of 
man who, in practical life, was, beyond all theJropWeos 
question, the first of his age. With difficulty Jigheft 
ho succeeded, by the use of what influence re- 
mained to him, in saving the life of the guilty philosopher 
his friend, hut in the public estimation ho was universally 
viewed as a participator in his crime. If the foundations 
of philosophy’ and those of religion were thus Ba]raed, the 
foundations of law experienced no better fate. The ^phists, 
who were wandering all over the world, saw tiiat each 
nati(m had its own ideas of merit and demerit, and there- 
fore its own system of law ; that even in different towns 
there were contrary conceptions of right and wrong, and 
the^ore opposing codes. It is evident that in such exami- 
naticnm they applied the same principles which had guided 
them in their analysis of philosophy and religion, and that 
the result could be no other tiian it was, to bring them to 
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the oonolusion that there is nothing absolute in justice or 
in law. To what an appalling condition society h^ arrived^ 
when it reaches the positive conclusion that there is no 
truth, no religion, no justice, no virtue in the world ; that 
the oiily object of human exertion is unrestrained physical 
enjoyment ; the only standard of a man’s position, wealth ; 
that, since there is no possibility of truth, whose eternal 
principles might servo for an uncontrovertible and commoni 
guide, we should resort to deception and the arts of per> 
suasion, that we may dupe others for our purposes ; that 
there is no sin in undermining the social contract; no* 
crime in blasphemy, or rather there is no blasphemy at 
aU, since there are no gods ; that ** man is the measure of 
all things,” as Protagoras teaches, and that “ho is the 
criterion of existence that “ thought is only the relation 
of the thinking subject to the object thought of, and that 
the thinking subject^ tlie soul, is nothing more than tho 
sum of the different moments of thinking.” It is no wonder 
that that Sophist who was the author of such doctrines 
should be condemned to death to satisfy the clamours 
They end ® populace who had not advanced sufficiently 

In Sank into the depths of this secondary, this higher 
•iheism. philosophy, and that it was only by flight that 
he could save himself from the punishment awaiting the 
opening sentiment of his book : “ Of the gods I cannot tell 
whether they are or not, for much hinders us from know- 
ing this — ^both the obscurity of the subject and the short- 
ness of life.” It is no wonder that the social demoralization 


roi'ead apace, when men like Gorgias, the disciple of 
Empedocles, were to be found, who laughed at virtue, 
made an open derision of morality, and proved, by meta- 
physical demonstration, that nothing at all exists. 

From these statements respecting the crisis at which 
ancient philosophy had arrived, we might be disposed to* 
believe that the result was unmitigated evil, for it scarcely 
deserves mention that the quibbles and disputes of the 
Sophists occasioned an extraordinary improvement of tho 
Greek language, introduemg predsion into its terms, and 
a wonderM dialectical skill into its use. For us there may 
iie extracted from these melancholy conclusions at least 
one instructive lesson — that it is not during the process ol 
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deoompoBition of philosophiefi, and especially of religions, 
that social changes ooonr, for such hr^kings-up 
commonly go on in an isolated, and therefore ammtf 
innocnv^ way ; hut if hy chance the fi-agments 
and decompo^ portions are broug;ht together, 
and attempts are made hy fusion to incorporate them anew, 
or to extract from them, a seconda^ analysis, what 
truth they contain, a crisis is at once brought on, and — 
8Uoh is the course of events—in the catastro^e that ensues 
they are commonly all absolutely destroyed. It was doubt- 
less their foresight of such consequences that inspired the 
Italian statesmen of the Middle Ages with a mustrationa 
resolute purpose of crushing in the bud every nom the 
enoFoadhment on ecclesiaBtioal authority, and ^*‘*^‘^«*"* 
every atten^t at individual interpretation of religious 
doctrines. For it is not to bo supposed that men of clear 
intellect should be insensible to ^e obvious unreasonable- 
ness of many of the dogmas that had been consecrated by 
authority. But if once penniBsion were accorded to human 
criticism and human interpretation, what other issue could 
there bo than that doctrine upon doctrine, and sect upon 
sect should arise ; that theological principles should under- 
go a total decomposition, until two men could scarcely bo 
found whose views coincided ; nay, even moro than that, 
that the same man should change his opinion with the 
changing incidents of the different periods of his life. No 
matter what might be the plausible guise of the beginning, 
and the ostensibly cogent arguments for its necessity, once 
let the decomposition commence, and no human power 
could arrest it until it had become thorough and com^dete. 
Gonsidering the prestige, the authority, and the mass of 
fact to be dealt with, it might take many centuries for 
this process to be finished, but that that result would at 
length be accomplished no enlightened man could doubt. 
The experience of the ancient European world had shown 
that in the act of such decompositions there is but little 
dongOT, since, for the time being, each sect, and, indeed, 
each individual, has a guiding rule of life. But as soon 
as the period of secondary analyms is reached a crisis must 
ine^tably ensue, in all probability involving not only 
religion, but also the social contract. And though, by thp 
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exercise of force on the part of the interests that are dis- 
tnrhed, aided by that popular sentiment which is abhorrent 
nantcerof anarchy, the crisis might, for a time, be put 
Intellect out- off, it could not bo otherwise than that Europe 
gowinyor- left, in that deplorable state which 

must result when the intellect of a people has 
outgrown its formulas of faith. A fearful condition to 
contemplate, for such a dislocation must also affect political 
relations, and necessarily implies revolt against existing 
law. Nations plunged in the abyss of irroligion must 
necessanly be nations in anai'chy. For a time their 
tendency to explosion may be kept down by the firm appli> 
cation of the hand of power ; but this is simply an an 
tagonism, it is no cure. The social putrefaction proceeds, 
working its way downward into classes that are lower and 
lower, until at length it involves the institutions that are 
relied on for its arrest. Armies, the machinery of com- 
pression, onco infected, the end is at hand, but no human 
foresight can predict what the event shall be, especially if 
Absolute ne- Contemporaneous ruling powers have either 
cewityofprc- ignorantly or wilfully neglected to prepare 
muSfiMfor society for the inevitable trial it is about to 
theue changes, undergo. It is the most solemn of all the duties 
of governments, when onco they have become aware of 
such a momentous condition, to prepare the nations foi 
its fearful consequences. For this it may, perhaps, be 
lawful for them to dissemble in a temporary manner, as it 
is sometimes proper for a physician to dissemble with his 
patient ; it may be lawful for them even to resort to the 
use of force, but never should such measures of doubtful 
txirrectncss bo adopted without others directed to a pre- 
' paration of the mass of society for the trials through which 
it is about to pass. Such, doubtless, were the profound 
views of the great Italian statesmen of the Mid^e Ages ; 
such, doubtless, were the arguments by which they justi- 
fied to themselves resistance against the beginning of the 
ovil — a course for which Europe has too often and unfisdrly 
condemned them. 

It remains for us now to review the details presented in 
the foregoing pages for the purpose of determining the 
successive phases of development through which the Greek 
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mind passed. It is not with the truth or fallacy of these 
details that we have to do, but with their order ^ 

of occurrence. They are points enabling us tiiepno^g 
to describe graphically the curve of Grecian **^'*“' 
intellectual advance. 

The startup point of Greek philoBO|)hy is physical and 
geocentral. The earth is the grand object of the universe, 
and, as the necessary result, erroneous ideas ai'e entertained 
as to the relations and dimensions of the sea and air. 
This philosophy was hardly a century old before it began 
to cosmogonize, using the principles it considered itsdf 
sure of. Long before it was able to get rid of local ideas, 
such as upward and downward in space, it undertook to 
explain tho origin of the world. 

But, as advances were made, it was recognized that 
jreation, in its various parts, displays intention and 
design, the adaptation of means to secure proposed ends. 
This suggested a reasoning and voluntary agency, like 
'^hat of man, in the government of the world ; and from a 
continual reference to human habits and acts, Greek |phila- 
sophy passed through its stage of anthropoid conceptions. 

A little farther progress awakened suspicions that the 
mind of man can obtain no certain knowledge ; and the 
opinion at last prevailed that wo have no trustworthy 
criterion of truth. In the scepticism thus setting in, the 
approach to Oriental ideas is each Buccessivo instant more 
and more distinct. 

This period of doubt was tho immediate forerunner of 
more correct cosmical opinions. Tho heliocentric mechan- 
ism of the planetary system was introduced, the earth 
deposed to a subordinate position. The doctrines, both 
physical and intellectual, founded on geocentric ideas, 
were necessarily endangered, and, since these had connected 
themselves with the prevailing religious views, and were 
represented by important material interests, the publio 
began to practise persecution and the philosophers hy- 
pocrisy. Pantheistic notions of the nature of the world 
became more distinct, and, as their necessary Appmadito 
ocmsequence, the doctrines of Emanation, Trans- OrientoiidM*. 
migration, and Absorption were entertained. From this 

i u but a Btqp to the suspicion that matter, motion, and 
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time are phantsuBjus of the imagination— opinions embodied 
in the at^o theory, *which asserts that atoms and space 
nlone exist; and which bocamo more refined when it 
recognized that atoms are only mathematical points ; and 
still more so when it consider^ them as mere centres of 
force. The brink of Buddhism was here approached. 

As must necessarily ever be the case where men are 
coexisting in different pS3*ohiQal stages of advance, some 
having made a less, some a greater intellectual progress, 
all these views which wo have described successively, were 
nt last contemporaneously entertained. At this point com- 
menced the action of the Sophists, who, by setting the 
doctrines of one school in opposition to those of another, 
and representing them all as of equal value, occasioned 
«.he destruction of them all, and the philosojjhy founded 
on physical speculation came to an end. 

Of this phase of Greek intellectual life, if wo compare 
the beginning with the close, wo cannot fail to observe 
how great is the improvement. The thoughts 
In tbe^fner dealt with at the later period are intrinsicaUy 
of a higher order than those at the outset. From 
tho puerilities and errors with which we have 
thus been occupied, we learn that there is a definite mode 
of progress for the mind of man ; from the history of later 
times we shall find that it is rver in the same diil^on. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GREEK AGE OF FAITH. 

BISB AND DECLINE OF ETHIOAL FHIL080PHY. 

tSocHATEB reJeoU Physical and Mathematieal Speeulationtf and anefU 
Ike Importanee of Virtue and Morality^ therehy inaugurating an Age 
of Faith. — His Idfc and Heath. — Th^ hcJioolg originating from hie 
Mawmenl teach the Pursuit of Pkamre and Oratifioation of 6^. 
I'lato founds the Academy. — Tlis three primal Prinoij^. — JBh> 
isienee of a personal God. — Halure of the World and Ous SouL — The 
Meal Theory^ Generals or Types. — Iteminiscence. — Thinsmigration . — 
Plaio*8 political Institutions. — Ilis Itcpuldic. — His Proofs of Om 
I mmortMity of the iktul. — CriUdsia on his Hoctrines. 

Rise of the Sceptics, who conduct the higher Analysis of Ethical 
Philosophy. — Pyrrho demonstrates the Uncertainty of Knowledge.-— 
Jnevilt^ Passage into tranquil Indifference, Quietude, and ZrreU^a, 
ae recommended by Epicurus. — DecomposiUon of idte Socratic dnd 
Platonic Systems in the later Academies. — Their Errors and HupUeitiss. 
— End of the Greek Age of Faiilt. 

The Sophists had brought on an int^ectnal anarchy. It 
is not in the nature of humanity to be contented oreekpuio- 
^ith such a state. Thwarted in its expectations Mphyoutthe 
from physics, the Greek mind turned its atten- 
lion to morals. In the process of life, it is but a step 
from the age of Inquiry to the age of Faith. 

Socrates, who led the way in this movement, was bora 
B.C. 469. He exercised au influence in some respeots fsitt 
to our times. Having experienced the unprofitable results 
arming from physical speculation, he set in oontrast there 
with the solid advantages to be enjoyed from saetsksst Us 
the cultivation of virtue and moraJity. His mode or* 
life was a perpetual combat with the ISophists. 

His manner of instruction was by conversation, in whioli^ 
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according to the uniform testimony of all who heard 
him, he singularly excelled. He resorted to definitions, 
and therefrom drew deductions, conveying his argument 
under the form of a dialogue. Unlike his predecessors, 
who sought for truth in the investigation of outward 
things, he turned his attention inward, asserting the 
supremacy of virtue and its identity with knowledge, and 
the necessity of an adherence to the strict principles of 
justice. Considering tho depraved condition to which the 
Sophists had reduced society, ho insisted on a change in 
tiie manner of education of youth, so as to bring it in 
accordance with the piinciple that happiness is only to be 
found, in tho pursuit of virtue and goodness. Thus, there- 
fore, he completely substituted the moral for the physical, 
and in this essentially consists the philosophical revolution 
he effected. He had no school, prox)erly speaking, nor did 
he elaborate any special ethical system ; for to those who 
inquired how they should know good from evil and right 
firom wrong, he recommended the decisions of the laws of 
Tbe doctrines Sicir couutry. It doos not appear that he ever 
of Socrates, entered on any inquiry respecting the nature of 
God, simply viewing his existence as a fact of whiifii 
there was abundant and incontrovertible proof, l^ough 
rejecting the crude religious ideas of his nation, and 
totally opposed to anthropomorphism, he careMly 
avoided the giving of public offence by improper aUusiona 
to the prevailing superstition ; nay, even as a goojd 
citizen, he set an example of conforming to its require- 
ments. In his judgment, the fault of tho Sophists con- 
sisted in this, that &ey had subverted useless speculation, 
but had substituted for it no scientiffo evidence. Never- 
theless, if man did not know, he might believe, and 
demonstration might be profitably supplanted by Taith. 
He therefore insisted on the great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul and the government of the world by 
Providence ; but it is not to be denied that there are plain 
indications, in some of his sentiments, of a conviction that 
the Supreme Bei^ is the soul of the world. He professed 
that hm own chief wisdom^ consisted in the knowledge of 
his own ignorance, and dissuaded his friends from the 
onltivatioii of mathematics and physics, sinoe he affirmed 
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tihat the former leads to vain oonolusions, the latter to 
atheism. In his system everything turns on opposes imp 
the explanation of terms ; but his processes of thmunhioi 
reasoning are often imperfect, his oonolusions, 
therefore, liable to be inoorrect. In this way, he maintained 
that no one would knowingly commit a wron^ act, because 
he that knew a thing to bo good would do it ; that it is 
only involuntarily that the bad are bad; that he who 
knowingly tells a lie is a better man than he who tells a 
lie in ignorance ; and that it is right to injure one's 
enemies. 

From such a statement of the philosophy of Socrates, we 
cannot fail to remark how superficial it must superflotAiity 
have been; it perpetually mistakes differences ofhiu^ews 
of words for distinctions of things ; it also possessed little 
novelty. The enforcement of morality cannot be regarded 
as anything new, since probably there has never been an 
age in which good men were not to be found, who observed, 
as their rule of life, the maxims taught by Socrates ; and 
hende we may reasonably inquire what it was that has 
spread over the name of this great man such an unfading 
lustre, and why he stands out in such extraordinary 
prominence among the benefactors of his race. 

Socrates was happy in two things : happy in those who 
recorded his life, and happy in the circumstances 
of his death. It is not given to every great man celebrity or 
to have Xenophon and Plato for his biographers ; ®®*!^***^ 
it is not given to every one who has overpassed the limit 
of life, and, in the natural course of events, has but a little 
longer to continue, to attain the crown of martyrdom in 
behalf of virtue and morality. In an evil hour for the 
glory of Athens, his countrymen put him to deaths It 
'vw too late when they awoke and saw that they oould 
, give no answer to the voice of posterity, demanding why 
^ thw had perpetrated this crime. With truth Socrates 
. said, at the close of his noble speech to the judges who had 
condemned him, “ It is now time that we depart — I to die; 
you to live ; but which has the better destiny is unlmown 
to all except God.” The foture has resolved that doulrt. 
For Somtes thera was reserved the happier lot. 

No little obsemty still remams as respects the true 

VOL. I. I, 
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nature of this dark transaction. The articles of accusation 
Theostendbie ^®re three : he rejects the gods of his country ; 
ynmiatiouB he introduces new ones ; he perverts the educa- 
againat bim. youth. With truth might his friends say 

it was wonderful that he should be accui^ of impiety, the 
whole tenor of whose life was reverence for God — a recog- 
nition not only of the divine existence, but of the divine 
superintendence. It is only a madman,” ho would say, 
“ who imputes success in life to human prudence and as 
to the necessity of a right education for the young, “ It is 
only the wise who are fit to govern men.” We must con- 
clude that the accaiBations were only ostensible or fictitious, 
and that beneath them lay some reality which could 
reconcile the Athenians to the perpetration of so great a 
crime. 

Shall wo find in his private life any explanation of this 
mystery? Unfortunately, the details of it which have 
descended to us are few. To the investigations of classical 
criticism wo can scarcely look with any hope, for classical 
criticism has hitherto been in a state of singular innocence, 
BO far as the actual affairs of life are concerned. It regards 
Athenians and Homans not as men and women like our- 
selves, but as the personages presented by fictitious 
literature, whose lives are exceptions to the common laws 
of human nature ; who live in the midst of scenes of 
endless surprisos and occurrences ever bordering on the 
marvellous. 

If wo examine the case according to everyday prindples, 
The character cunnot fail to remark that the Socrates of our 
of Socrates in imagination is a very different man from the 
AtheiM. Socrates of contemporaneous Athenians. To us 
he appears a transcendent genius, to whom the great 
names of antiquity render their profound homage; a 
martyr in behalf of principles, of which, if society be devoid, 
life itself is scarcely of any worth, and for the defence of 
which it is the highest glory that a man should be called 
upon to die. To them grates was no more than an idle 
lounger in the public pla^ and comers of the streets ; 
grotesque, and even repulsive in his person ; affecting in the 
Mdities of his walking and in his apf^ranoe many of the 
manners of the mountebank. Neglecting the puT(|nit of an 
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honest calling, for Ms trade seems to have been that of a 
stone-cutter, he wasted his time in discoursing with such 
youths as his lecherous countenance and satyr-like person 
could gather around him, leading them ^astray from the 
gods of his country, the flimsy veil of his hypocrisy being 
too transparent to conceal his infidelity. Neverthmess, he 
was a very brave soldier, as those who served with him 
testify. It does not appear that he wAs observant of those 
cares which by most men are probably considered as para- 
mount, giving himself but little concern for the support of 
his children and wife. The good woman Xantippe is, to 
all appearance, one of those characters who are xanuppe hii 
unfairly judged of by the world. , Socrates 
married her because of her singular conversational powers ; 
and though ho himself, according to universal testimony, 
possessed extraordinary merits in that respect, he found to 
his cost, when too late, so commanding were her excel- 
lencies, that he was altogether her inferior. Among the 
amusing instances related of his domestic difficulties were 
the coilsequences of his invitations to persons to dine with 
him when there was nothing in the house wherewith to 
entertain them, a proceeding severely trying to the temper 
of Xantippe, whose cause would unquestionably be defended 
by the matrons of any nation. It was nothing but the 
mortification of a high-spirited woman at the acts of a man 
who was too shiftless to have any concern for his domestic 
honour. He would not gratify her urgent entreaties by 
accepting from those upon whom he lavished his time the 
money l£at was so greatly needed at home. After Ms 
condemnation, she carried her children with her to Ms 
prison, and was dismissed by Mm, as he told his friends, 
from his apprehension of her deep distress. To the last 
we see her bearing herself in a manner honourable to a 
woman and a wife. There is surely something wron^ in 
a man’s life when the mother of his cMldren is protesting 
against his conduct, and her complaints are countenanced 
by the community. In view of all the incidents of the 
history of Socrates, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that the Athenians regarded Mm as an nnworthy, 
and perhaps troublesome member of society. There can be 
no doubt that his trial and condemnation were connected 

L 2 
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with poUtioal meajsures. He himself said that he should 
have suffered death previously, in the affair of 
ibe^imof Leon of Salamis, had not the government been 
poiiuoai ani* brok^ up. His bias was toward aristooracy, 
not toward democracy. In common with his 
party, he had been engaged in undertakings that could 
not do otherwise than entail mortal animosities ; and it is 
not to be overlooked that his indictment was brought for- 
ward by Anytiis, who was conspicuous in restoring the 
old order of things. Tho mistake made by the Athenians 
was in applying a punishment altogether beyond the real 
offence, and in adding thereto the persecution of those who 
had embraced the tenets of Socrates by driving them into 
exile. Not only admiration for tho memory of their master, 
but also a recollection of their own wrongs, made these 
men eloquent eulogists. Had Socrates appeared to the 
Athenians as he appears to us, it is not consistent with 
human proceedings that they should have acted in so 
barbarous and totally indefensible a manner. 

If by tho Daemon to whose suggestions Socrates is said 
TheDannon to have listened anything more was meant 
of Socrates, coiiBcience, we must infer that he laboured 

under that mental malady to which those are liable who, 
either through penury or designedly, submit to extreme 
abstinence, and, thereby injuring the brain, fall into 
hallucination. Such cases are by no means of 'infrequent 
occurrence. Mohammed was affected in that manner. 

After the death of Socrates there arose several schools 
TheMegartc professing to be founded upon his principles. 
Sriho^d* divergences they exhibited when compared 
be hiMnSbio with One another prove how little there was of 
to pain. precision in those principles. Among these 

imitators is numbered Euclid of Megara, who had been in 
the habit of incurring considerable personal risk for the 
sake of listening to die great teacher, it being a o^tal 
offence for a native of Megara to be found in Athens. 
their persecution, Plato and o^er disciples of Sooraies fled 
to Euclid, and were well received by him. His system was 
a mixture of the Eleatio and Socratio, the euical 
ponderating in his doctrine. He maintained the axistence 
of one Beingi the Good, having various aspects^Wisdom. 
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Gh)d, Beaflon, and showed an inclination to the tendencpr 
afterward fully developed by the Cynical school in his 
dof^ma that the wise man should be msen|^le to pain. 

Wiidi ^e Megaric school is usually olassmed the Cyrenaio 
founded by Aristippus. Like Socrates, he held 
in disdain physicfd speculations, and directed his 
attention to the moral. In his opinion, happiness 
consists in pleasure ; and, indeed, ho recognized 
in pleasure and pain the criteria of external things. He 
denied that we can know anything with certainty, our 
senses being so liable to deceive us ; but, though we may 
not perceive things truly, it is true that we perceive. 
With the Cyrenaic school, pleasure was the great end and 
object of life. 

To these may be added the Cynical school, founded 
by Antisthenes, whose system is personal and ™ (Weai 
ferocious : it is a battle of the mind against the MhooiTa 
body ; it is a pursuit of pleasure of a mental kind, JJjJSiSid 
oorpo/eal enjoyment being utterly unworthy of a gratification 
man. Its nature is very well shown in the 
character of its founder, who abandoned all the con- 
veniences and comforts of life, voluntarily encountering 
poverty and exposure to the inclemency of the seasons. His 
garments wore of the meanest kind, his beard neglected, 
his person filthy, his diet bordering on starvation. To the 
passers-by this ragged misanthrope indulged in contemptu- 
ous language, and offended them by the indecency of his 
gestures. At^ndoned at last by every one except Hiogenes 
of Sinope, he expired in extreme wretchedness. It had been 
a favourite doctrine with him that friendship 
and patriotism are altogether worthless ; and in 
his last agony, Diogenes asking him whether he needed a 
friend, “ Will a friend release me from this pain?” he in- 
quired. Diogenes handed him a dagger, saying, ** This will.* 
“ I want to be free from pain, but not from life.” Into such 
degradation had philosophy, as represented by the Cynical 
school, fallen, that it may be doubted whether it is right to 
include a man like Antisthenes among those who derive 
their title from their love of wisdom — a man who con- 
demned the knowledge of reading and writing, who 
depreciated the institution of marriage, and professed that 
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he saw no other advantage in philoBophy than that it 
enabled him to keep company with himself. 

The ^etched doctrines of Cynicism were carried to their 
utmost application by Diogenes of Sinope. In early life 
niogcnesor he had been accustomed to luxury and ease; 
Sinope. ljut hig father, who was a wealthy banker, having 

been convicted of debasing the coinage, Diogenes, who in 
some manner shared in the disgrace, was in a very fit state 
of mind to embrace doctrines implying a contempt for the 
goods of the world and for the opinions of men. He may 
be considered as the prototype of the hermits of a later 
period in his attempts at the subjugation of the natural 
appetites by means of starvation. Looking upon the body 
as a mere clog to the soul, he mortified it in every possible 
manner, feeding it on raw moat and leaves, and making it 
dwell in a tub. He professed that the nearer a man ap- 
proaches to suicide the nearer he ajiproachcs to vii-tuo. He 
wore no other dress than a scanty cloak ; a wallet, a stick, 
and a drinking-cup comidetod his cquii)ment : the cup he 
throw away as useless on seeing a boy take water in the 
hollow of his hand. It was his deliglit to offend every 
idea of social decency by performing all the acts of life 
publicly, asserting that whatever is not improper in itself 
ought to be done openly. It is said that his death, which 
oociUTod in his ninetieth year, was in consequence of 
devouring a neat’s foot raw. From his carrying the 
Socratic notions to an extreme, he merits the designation 
applied to him, “ the mad Socrates.” llis contempt for the 
opinions of others, and his religious disbelief, are illus- 
trated by an incident related of him, that, having in a 
moment of weakness made a promise to some friends that 
His irreve- he would offcr a Sacrifice to Diana, he repaired 
renoc. the next day to her temple, and, taking a louse 
from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

What a melancholy illustration of tlic tendency of the 
human mind do these facts ofi'er. Wlnit a quick, yet 
inevitable descent from the morality of Socrates. Selfii^- 
DecUne of uess is enthroned ; friendship and patriotism are 
mondtty. looked Upon as the affairs of a fool : happy is the 
man who stands in no need of a friend; still happier he 
who has not one. No action is intrinsically bad; even 
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robbery, adultery, sacrilege, are only crimes by public 
agreement The sa^ will take care how he indulges in 
the weakness of gratitude or benevolonoe, or any other such 
sickly sentiment. If he can find pleasure, let him enjoy it ; 
if pain is inflicted on him, let him bear it ; but, above all, 
let him romembor that death is just as desirable as life. 

If the physical si)eculationB of Greece had ended in 
sophistry and atheism, ethical investigations, it thus 
appears, had borne no better fruit. Both systems, when 
carried to thoir consequences, had been found to be not 
only useless to society, but actually prejudicial to its best 
interests. As far as could bo seen, in the times of which 
we are speaking, the prospects for civilization were dark 
and discouraging; nor did it appear possible that any 
successful attempts could Ihj made to extract from philo- 
sojjhy anything completely suitable to the wants of man. 
Yet, in the midst of these discreditable delusions, one of 
the friends and disciples of Socrattis — indeed, it may be 
said, his chief disciple, Mato, was laying the foundation of 
another system, which, though it contained much that was 
false and more that was vain, contained also some things 
vigorous enough to descend to our times. 

Plato was bom about ii.c. 426. Antiquity has often 
delighted to cast a halo of mythical glory around 
its illustrious names. The immortal works of * ° 

this great philosojdier seemed to entitle him to more than 
mortal honours. A legend, into the authenticity of which 
>ve will abstain from inquiring, asserted that his mother 
Perictione, a pure virgin, sufiered an immaculate concep- 
tion through the influences of Apollo. The god declared 
to Ariston, to whom she was about to be married, the 
parentage of the child. The wisdom of this great wijter 
may justify such a noble descent, and, in some degree, 
excuse the credulity of hia admiring and affectionate 
disciples, who gave a ready ear to the irnpossiblo story. 

To the knowledge acquired by Plato during the eight or 
ten years he had spent with Socrates, he added all that 
could be obtained from the philosophers of Egypt, Cy^e, 
Persia, and Tarentum. With every advantage arising 
from wealth and an illustrious parentage, if even it was 
only of an earthly kind, for he numbered Solon among bis 
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anoestorSy he availed himself of the teaching of the chief 
philosophers of the age, and at length, returning to his 
native country, founded a school in the grove of Heoademus. 
Tli^ce during his career as a teacher he visited Sicily on 
hib education G^oh ocoasion returning to the retirement of his 
and teaching, academy. Ho attained &e advanced age of eip^ty- 
three years. It has been given to few men to exercise so 
profound an influonoo on the opinions of posterity, and yet 
it is said that during his lifetime Plato had no friends. He 
quarrelled with most of those who had been his f^low-dis- 
oiples of Socrates ; and. as might be anticipated from the 
venerable ago to wliich ho attained, and the uncertain 
foundation upon which his doctrines reposed, his opinions 
were very often contradictory, and his philosophy exhibited 
many variations. I\) his doctrines we must now attend. 

It was the belief of Plato that matter is cootemal with 
The doctrinps indeed, there are three primary 

of puto "^Tiic priMcii)leH — (Jod, Matter, Idcjas ; all animate 
and iiianiinato things being fashioned by God 

" from matter, which, being capable of receiving 

any imjiress, may bo designated with propriety the 
Mother of Forms. Ho hold that intolloct existed before 
such forms wore produced, but not antecedently to matter. 
To matter he iinjmtod a refractory or resisting quality, 
the origin of the disorders and disturbances occurring in 
the world ; bo also regarded it as the cause of evil, account- 
ing thereby for the preponderance of evil, which must exceed 
the good in proportion as matter exceeds ideas. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that Plato has been accused of 
Magi auism. These doctrines are of an Oriental cast. 

The existence of God, an independent and personal 
He nijiinin the world, he inferred from proofs of 

existence of a intelllgonoe and design presented by natural 
penwnai God. objects. “All in the world is for the sake of 
the rest, and the places of the single parts are so ordered 
as to subserve to the preservation and excellency of the 
whole ; hence all things are derived from the operation of 
a Divine intellectual cause.** From the marks of unity in 
that design he deduced the unity of God, the Supreme 
Intelligence,' incorporeal, without beginning, end, or 
change. His god is the fashioner and fa^ep of the 
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univerae, in oontradistinotion to impexronal Nature. In 
one sense, he taught that the soul is immortal and im- 
perishable; in another, he denied that each individual 
soul either has had or will continue to have an everlasting 
duration. From what has been said on a former page, it 
will be understood that this psyohological doctrine is 
essentially Indian. His views of the ancient condition of 
and former relations of the soul enabled Plato Natunofthe 
to introduce the celebrated doctrine of Reminis- 
cenco, and to account for what have otherwise been 
term^ innate ideas. They are the recollectious of things 
with which the soul was once familiar. 

The reason of God oontemplatos and comprehends the 
exemplars or original models of all natural forms, whatever 
they may be ; for visible things are only fleeting shadows, 
quickly passing away ; ideas or exemplars are everlasting. 
With so much power did he set forth this puto’s ideal 
theory of ideas, and, it must be added, with so 
mucb obscurity, that some have asserted his belief in an 
extramundane space in which exist incorporeal beings, the 
ideas or original exemplars of all organic and inorganic 
forms. An illustration may remove some of the obscurity 
of these views. Thus all men, though they may present 
different appearances -when compared with each other, are 
obviously fashioned upon the same model, to which they 
all more or loss perfectly conform. All trees ExempUMor 
of the same kind, though they may differ from 
one another, are, in like manner, fashioned upon a common 
model, to which they more or less perfectly conform. 
To such models, exemplars, or types, Plato gave the 
designation of Ideas. Our ^owledge thereof is dearly 
not obtained from the senses, but from reflection. Now 
Plato asserted that these ideas are not only conceptions of 
the mind, but actually perceptions or entities having a 
real existence; nay, more, that they are the onl^ real 
existences. Objects are thus only material embodiments 
of ideas, and in representation are not exact ; for ooire- 
spondenoe between an object and its model is only so fares 
mreumstanoes will permit Hence we can never determine 
all the properties or functions of the idea from an exami- 
nation of its impmfeot material representation, any more 
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Alan we can discover the character or qualities of a man 
from pictures of him, no matter how excellent those 
pictures may be. 

The Ideal theory of Plato, therefore, teaches that, 
beyond this world of delusive appearances, this world of 
material objects, there is another world, invisible, eternal, 
and essentially true; that, though we cannot trust our 
senses for the correctness of the indications they yield, 
there are other impressions upon which we may fall back 
Doctrine of to aid US in coming to the truth, the reminis- 
Keminiscence. concos oT recollections still abiding in the soul of 
the things it formerly knew, either in the realm of pure 
ideas, or in the states of former life through which it has 
passod. For Plato says that there are souls which, in 
periods of many thousand years, have sucjoessively trans- 
iiet^oiiocuone M^igrated through bodies of various kinds. Of 
during traiifi- these Various conditions they retain a recollec- 
luigration. tion, moro faintly or vividly, as the case may 
be. Ideas seeming to be implanted in the human mind, 
but certainly never communicated to us by the senses, are 
derived from those former states. If this lecollection of 
ancient events and conditions were absolutely precise and 
correct, then man would have an innate moans for deter- 
mining the truth. But such reminiscences being, in their 
nature, imperfect and uncertain, wo never can attain to 
absolute truth. With Plato, the Beautiful is the perfect 
imago of the true. Love is the desire of the soul for 
Beauty, the attraction of like for like, the longing of th( 
divinity within us for the divinity l^yond us ; and the 
Good, which is beauty, truth, justice, is God — God in his 
abstract state. 

From the Platonic s^^stom it therefore followed that 
Boienoe is impossible to man, and possible only to God ; 
that, however, recollecting our origin, we ought not to 
despair, but elevate our intellectual aim as high as we 
may ; that all knowledge is not attributable to our .present 
senses ; for, if that were the case, all men would be equally 
wise, their senses being equal in acuteness; but a very 
large portion, and by far the surest portion, is derived 
from reminiscence of our former states ; that each indi- 
vidual soul is an idea ; and that, of ideas generally, the 
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lower are hold together by the higher, and henoe, finally 
by one which is supreme ; that God is the sum Qod h the 
of ideas, and is therefore eternal and unohange- 
able, the sensuous conditions of time and space having no 
relation to him, and being inapplicable in any concep- 
tion of his attributes ; that he is the measure of all things, 
and not man, as Protagoras supposed ; that the universe is 
a type of him ; that matter itself is an absolute negation, 
and is the same as space ; that the forms presented by our 
senses are unsubstantial shadows, and no reality ; that, so 
far from there being an infini^ of worlds, there is but 
one, which, as the work of (Sod, is neither The nature of 
subject to ago nor decay, and that it consists of the world and 
a b^y and a soul ; in another respect it may be 
said to be composed of fire and earth, which can only be 
made to cohere through the intermedium of air and water, 
and hence the necessity of the existence of the four 
elements ; that of geometrical forms, the pyramid corre- 
sponds to fire, the cube to earth, the octahedron to air, 
these forms being produced from triangles connected by 
certain numerical ratios ; that the entire sum of vitality 
is divided by God into seven parts, aiisworiiig to the 
divisions of the musical octave, or to the seven planets; 
that the world is an animal having within it a soul ; for 
man is warm, and so is the world ; man is made of various 
elements, and so is the world ; and, as the body of man 
has a soul, so too must the world have one ; that there if 
a race of created, generated, and visible gods, who must 
be distinguished from the eternal, their bodies being 
composed for the most i)art of fire, their shape spherical ; 
tliat the earth is the oldest and first of the starry bodies, 
its place being in the centre of the universe, or in the 
axis thereof, where it remains, balanced by its own 
equilibrium ; that perhaps it is an ensouled being and a 
generated ^od ; that the mortal races are three, answering 
to Earth, Air, and Water ; that the male man was the first 
made of mortals, and that from him the female, and 
beasts, and birds, and fishes issued forth ; that the supe- 
riority of man depends upon his being a religious anim^ ; 
that each mortal consists of two portions, a soul and a 
body — their separation constitutes death ; that of the soul 
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there are two primitive component parts, a mortal and an 
immortal, the one being made by the created gods, and 
Triple con. Other by Ihe Supreme ; that, for the purpose 
etitntion of of Uniting these parts together, it is necessary 
the luuL there should be an intermedium, and that 

.this is the dsemonio portion or spirit; that our mental 
struggles arise from this triple constitution of Appetite, 
Spirit, and Boason; that Beason alone is immortoi, and 
the others die ; that the number of souls in the universe 
is invariable or constant ; that the sentiment of pre- 
existence iirovcs the soul to have existed before the body ; 
that, since the soul is the cause of motion, it can neither 
be produced nor decay, else all motion must eventually 
Tmnsniigi*. cease ; that, as to the condition of departed 
lion and souls, they ho'vor as shades around the ^aves, 
winE and pining for restoration to their lifeless bodies, or 
puuiHhmenta. inigratiiig through various human or brute 
shapes, but that an unembodied life in God is reserved for 
the virtuous philosopher ; that valour is nothing but 
knowledge, and virtue a knowledge of good; the? the 
soul, on entering the body, is irrational or in a trance, 
and that the giid, the star who formed its created part, 
influences its career, and hence its fortunes may be 
predicted by astrological computations ; that there are 
future rewards and punishments, a residence being ap- 
pointed for the righteous in his kindred star ; for those 
whose lives have been less pure there is a second birth 
under the form of a woman, and, if evil courses are still 

C isted in, successive transmigrations through various 
es are in reserve — the frivolous passing into birds, 
the unphiloBophical into beasts, the ignorant into fishes : 
that the world undergoes periodical revolutions by fire and 
water, its destructions and reproductions depen^^g upon 
the coincidences of the stars. Of Plato’s views of human 
physiology 1 can offer no better statement than the 
The physio- following from Bitter : “ All in the human body 
logy of Plato, is formed for the sake of the Beason, after certain 
determinate ends. Accordingly, first of all, a seat must 
be provided for the god-like portion of the soul, the head, 
viz., which is round, and similar to the perfect shape of 
the whole, famished with the organs of cognition, slightly 
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covered with flesh, which impedes the senses. To the 
head is g^ven the direction of the whole frame, hence its 
position at the top; and, since the animal creation 
possesses all the six irregular motions, and the head ought 
not to roll upon the ground, the human form is long,. with 
legs for walking and arms for serving the body, and the 
anterior part is fashioned difierently from the posterior. 
Now, the reason being seated in the head, the spirit oi 
irascible soul has its seat in the breast, under the head, 
in order that it may be within call and command of the 
Beason, but yet separated from the head by the neck, that 
it might not mix with it. The concupiscible has likewise 
its particular seat in the lower part of the trunk, the 
abdomen, separated by the diaphragm from that of* the 
irascible, since it is destined, being separate from both, 
to be governed and held in order both by the spirit and 
the Keason. For this end God has given it a watch, the 
liver, which is dense, smooth, and shining, and, containing 
in combination both bitter and sweet, is fitted to receive 
and Reflect, as a mirror, the images of thoughts. When> 
ever the Keason disapproves, it checks inordinate desires by 
its bitterness, and, on the other hand, when it approves, 
all is soothed into gentle repose by i1» sweetness ; more- 
over, in sleep, in sickness, or in inspiration it becomes 
prophetic, so that even the vilest portion of the body is in 
a certain degree participant of truth. In other respects 
the lower portion of the trunk is fashioned with equal 
adaptation for the ends it has to serve. The spleen is 
placed on the left side of the liver, in order to secrete and 
carry off the impurities which the diseases of the body 
might produce and accumulate. The intestines are coiled 
many times, in order that the food may not pass too quiokly 
through the body, and so occasion again an immoderate 
desire for more ; for such a constant appetite would render 
the pursuit of philosophy impossible, and make man dis- 
obedient to the commands of &e divinity within him.” 

much of wisdom fmd of foUy, of ^owledge and ^o- 
rance, the doctrines of Plato present. 1 may be permitted 
to continue this analysis of his writings a little farther, 
with the intention of exhibiting the manner in which he 
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carried hie views into practice ; for Plato asserted that, 
hih ethical though the supreme good is unattainable by our 

reason, we must try to resemble God as far as 
it is possible for the changeable to copy the eternal; 
remembering that pleasure is not the end of man, and, 
though the sensual part of the soul dwells on eating and 
drinking, riches and pleasure, and the spiritual on worldly 
honours and distinctions, the reason is devoted to know- 
ledge. Pleasure, therefore, cannot be attributed to the 
gods, though knowledge may; pleasure, which is not a 
good in itself, but only a means thereto. Each of the 
three parts of the soul has its own appropriate virtue, that 
of reason being wisdom ; that of the spirit, courage ; that 
of the appetite, temperance ; and for the sake of p^ection, 
justice is added for the mutual regulation of the other 
throe. 

In carrying his ethical conceptions into practice, Plato 
Hinpronoaod stato is everything, and that 

pcuticaiin- what is in opposition to it ought to be destroyed. 
HUtutioM. denies the right of property ; strikes dt the 

very existence of the familj’-, pressing his doctrines 
to such an extreme as to consider women as public 
property, to be used for the pur2)Oses of the state; he 
teaches that education should be a governmental duty, 
and that religion must ho absolutely subjected to the 
politician ; that children do not belong to their parents, 
but to the state ; that the aim of government should not 
be the happiness of the individual, but that of the whole ; 
and that men are to be considered not as men, but as 
elements of the stato, a perfect subject differing from a 
slave only in this, that ho has the state for his master. 
He recommends the exposure of deformed and sickly 
infants, and requires every citizen to be initiated into 
every species of falsehood and fraud. Distinguishing 
between mere social unions and true polities, and insisting 
that there should bo an analog between the state and the 
soul as respects triple constitution, he establishes a division 
of ruler, warriors, and labourers, preferring, therefore, a 
monarchy reposing on aristocracy, particularly of talent. 
Though he‘ oonsidors music essential to education, hie 
opinion of the fine arts is so low that he would admit 
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into his state painters and musicians only under severe 
restriotions, or not at all. It was for the sake of having 
this chimerical republic realized in Sicily that riipRqtubiie 
he made a journey to Dionysius ; and it may be 
added that it was well for those whom he hoped to have 
subjected to the experiment that his wild and visionary 
scheme was never permitted to be carried into effect. In 
our times extravagant social plans have been proposed, 
and some have been attempted ; but we have witnessed 
nothing so absurd as this vaunted republic of Plato. It 
shows a surprising ignoranco of the acts and wants of 
jmn in his social condition. 

Some of the more important doctrines of Plato are 
worthy of further reflection. I shall therefore detain 
the reader a short time to offer a few remarks upon them. 

It was a beautiful conception of this philosophy that 
ideas are connected together by others of a higher p.^andenr at 
order, and these, in their turn, by others still Plato'* con- 
higher, their generality and i)ower increasing as 
we ascend, until finally a culminating point is reached — a 
last, a supreme, an all-ruling idea, which is God. Approach- 
ing in this elevated manner to the doctrine of an Almighty 
Being, we are free from those fallacies we are otherwise 
liable to fall into when we mingle notions derived from 
time and space with the attributes of God ; we also avoid 
those obscurities necessarily encountered when we attempt 
the consideration of the illimitable and eternal. 

Plato’s views of the immortality of the soul offer a 
striking contrast to those of the popular philo- and of the 
sophy and superstition of his time. They recall, 
in many respects, the doctrines of India. In Greece, those 
who held the most enlarged views entertained what might 
be termed a doctrine of semi-immortality. They looked for 
a continuance of the soul in an endless futurity, but gave 
themselves no concern about the eternity which is past. 
But Plato considered the soul as having already eternally 
existed the present life being only a moment in our 
career ; he looked forward wi& an undoubting faith to 
the changes through which we must hereafter pass. As 
sparks issue forth from a flame, so doubtless to his 
imagination did the soul of man issue forth from the soul 
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of the world. Innate ideas and the sentiment of pre- 
The eenti- existence indicate our past life. By the latter 
nent of pro- is meant that on some occasion perhaps of trivial 
exietenoe. oonoem, or perhaps in some momentous event, 
it suddenly occurs to us that we have been in like ciroum* 
stances, and surrounded by the things at that instant 
present on some other occasion before ; but the recollec- 
tion, though forcibly impressing us with surprise, is 
misty and confused. With Plato shall we say it was in one 
of our prior states of existence, and the long-forgotten 
transactions are now suddenly flashing upon us ? 

But Plato did not know the double structure and the 
double action of- the brain of man ; he did not remember 
that the mind may lose all recognition of the lapse of 
time, and, with equal facility, compress into the twinkling 
of an eye events so numerous that for their occurrence 
But this years would seem to be required ; 

arilti from or, Conversely, that it can take a singlo, a simple 
Ml SiiJtruc^ idea, which one would suppose might be disposed 
tionoftbe of in a moment, and dwell upon it, dilating oi 
bruin, swelling it out, until all the hours of a long 
night are cousum^. Of the truth of these singular effects 
we have not only such testimon^^ as that offered by those 
who have been restored from death by drowning, who 
describe the flood of memory rushing upon them in the 
last moment of their mortal agony, the long train of all 
the affairs in which they have borne a part seen in an 
instant, as we see tbe landscape, with all its various 
objects, by a flash of lightning at night, and that with 
appalling distinctness, but also from our own experience 
in our dreams. It is shown in my l^hysiology how the 
phenomena of the sentiment of pre-existence may, upon 
these principles, be explained, each hemisphere of the 
brain tninking for itself, and the mind deluded as respects 
the lapse of time, mistaking these simultaneous actions 
for successive ones, and referring one of the two impres- 
sions to an indistinct and misty past. To Plato such 
facts as these afforded copious proofs of the prior existence 
of the soul, and strong foundations for a fairii in its future 
life. 

Thus Plato's doctrine of the immortalily of the soul 
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implies a double immortality ; the past eternity, as well 
as that to come, falls within its sooto. In the national 
superstition of his time, the spiritual principle ^ » 

seemed to arise without author or generator, 
uding its chance residence in the tabernacle 
of the body, growing with its growth and 
strengthening with its strength, acquiring for each period 
of life a correspondence of form and of feature with its 
companion the body, successively assuming the appearance 
of the infant, the youth, the adult, the white-bearded 
patriarch. The shade who wandered in the Stygian 
holds, or stoo'd before the tribunal of Minos to receive his 
doom, was thought to correspond in aspect with the 
aspect of the body at death. It was thus that Ulysses 
recognized the forms of Patroclns and Achilles, and other 
heroes of the ten years’ siege ; it was thus that the 
peasant recognized the ghost of his enemy or friend. As 
a matter of superstition, these notions had their use, but 
in a philosophical sense it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more defective. 

Man differs from a lifeless body or a brute in this, that 
it is not with the present moment alone that neiationsor 
ho has to deal. For the bruto the past, when the pant and 
gone, is clean gone for ever; and the future, 
before it approaches, is as if it were never to be. Man, 
by his recollection, makes the past a part of the present, 
and his foreknowledge adds tlie future thereto, thereby 
uniting the three in one. 

Some of the illustrations commonly given of Plato's 
Ideal theory may also Ikj instructively used for crtodsm on 
showing the manner in which his facts are tiie ideal 
dealt with by the methods of modem science, 

Thus Plato would say that there is contained in every 
acorn the ideal type of an oak, in accordance with whidhi 
as soon as suitable circumstances occur, the acorn will 
develop itself into an oak, and into no other tree. In the 
act of development of such a seed into its final growth 
^ere are, therefore, two things demanding attention, the 
intrinsio character of the seed and the external forces 
a^ng upon it. The Platonic doctrine draws such a 
distinction emphatically ; its essential purpose is to assert 

VOL. I. M 
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the absoluto ezistenoe and indemndenoe of that innate 
type and its imperishability. Though it reqUiies the 
agency of external circumstanoes for its oomploto realiza- 
tion, its being is altogether irrespeotive of them. < There 
lire, therefore, in such a case, two elements concerned— an 
internal and an external. A like duality is perceived in 
many other physiological instances, as in the relationship 
of mind and matter, thought and sensation. It is the aim 
of the Platonic philosophy to magnify the internal at the 
expense of the external in the case of man, thereby 
asserting the absolute supremacy of intelleqt ; this being 
the particular in which man is distinguished from the 
bnitra and lower organisms, in whom the external 
relatively predominates. The development of any such 
organism, 1^ it plant or animal, is therefore nothing but a 
manifestation of the Divine idea of Platonism. Many 
instances of natural history offer striking illustrations, as 
when that which might have be<3n a branch is developed 
into a flower, the parts thereof showing a disposition to 
arrange themselves by fives or by threes. The persistency 
with which this occurs in organisms of the same species, 
is, in the Platonic interpretation, a proof that, though 
individuals may perish, the idea is immortal. How else, 
in this manner, could the like extricate itself from the 
unlike } the one deliver itself from, and make itself 
manifest among the many ? 

Such is an instance of Plato’s views; but the very 
^lustration, thus serving to bring them so explicitly 
before us, may teach us another, and, perhaps, a more 
correct doctrine. For, considering the duality presented 
by such cases, the internal and external, the immortal 
hidden type ond the power acting upon it without, the 
Qharacter and the circumstances, may wo not pertinently 
inquire by what authority docs Plato diminish the 
influence of the latter and enhance the value of the 
former? Why are facts to bo burdened with such 
hypothetical creations, when it is obvious that a much 
simpler explanation is sufficient ? Lot us admit, as our 
■best physiological views direct, that the starting-point of 
overy organism, low or high, vegetable or animal, oi 
whatever else, is a simple cell, the manner of development 
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of -whioh depends altogether on the oirciimstanoeB and 
inflnenoes to which it is exposed ; that, so long lus those 
oiroumstSnoes aro the same the resulting form will be the 
same, and that as soon as those oircumstanoes differ the 
resulting form differs too. The offspring is like its parent, 
not beeatise it includes an immortal typical form, but 
because it is exposed in development to the same con- 
ditions as was its parent. Elsewhere 1 have endeavoured 
to show that we must acknowledge this absolute dominion 
of physical agents over organic forms as the fundamental 
principle in all the sciences of organization ; indeed, tiie 
main object of my work on Physiology was to enforce this 
very doctrine. But such a doctrine is altogether inconsis- 
tent with the Ideal theory of Platonism. It is no lateht 
imperishable type existing from eternity that is domina- 
ting in such developments, but they take place as the issue 
of a resistless law, variety being possible under variation 
of environment. Hence we may perhaps excuse ourselves 
from that suprasensual world in which reside typical 
forms, universals, ideas of created things, declining this 
complex machinery of Platonism, and substituting for it 
a simple notion of law. Nor shall wo find, if from this 
starting-point we direct our thoughts upward, as Plato 
did from subordinate ideas to the first idea, anything 
incompatible with the noble conclusion to which he event- 
ually came, anything incompatible with the majesty of God, 
whose existence and attributes may be asseited with more 
precision and distinctness from considerations of the opera- 
tion of immutable law than they can be from the starting- 
point of fantastic, imaginary, ideal forms. 

We have seen how the pre-Socratic philosophy ended in 
the Sophists ; we have now to see how the post-Socratio 
imded in the Sceptics. Again v/as repeated the same result 
exhibited in former times, that the doctrines of Riaeofthe 
the different schools, even those supposed to be soepucs. 
matters of absolute demonstration, wore not only essentially 
lUfferent, but in contradiction to one another. Again, 
therefore, the opinion was resumed that the intellect of 
man possessos no criterion of truth, being neither able to 
distinguish among the contradictions of the imjpressionB of 
the senses, nor to judge of the correctness of philosophical 

M 2 
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deductions, nor even to determine the intrinsic morality 
of acts. And, if there he no criterion of truth, there can 
he no certain ground of science, and there remains nothing 
for us hut douht. Such was the conclusion to which 
Pyrrho, the founder of the Sceptics, came. He lived about 
.1I.C. 300. His philosophical doctrine of the necessity of 
suspending or refusing our assent from want of a criterion 
of judgment led hy a natural transition to the moral 
doctrine that virtue and happiness consist in perfect 
quiescence or freedom from all mental perturbation. This 
doctrine, it is said, he had learned in India from the Brah- 
mans, whither he had been in the expedition of Alexander. 
On his return to Europe he taught these views in his 
school at Elis; hut Greek philosophy, in its own order 
of advancement, was verging on file discovery of these 
conclusions. 

The Scojttical school was thus founded on the assertion 
that man can never ascertain the true among phenomena, 
and therefore can never know whether things are in 
accordance or discordance with their appearances, for the 
same object appears differently to us in different positions 
and at diffci’ont times. Doubtless it also appears differently 
to various individuals. Among such appearances, how 
shall wo select the true one, and, if we make a selection, 
how shall we be absolutely certain that we are right ? 
Moreover, the properties we impute to things, such as 
colour, smell, taste, hardness, and the like, are dependent 
upon our senses ; but we very well know that our senses 
are perpetually yielding to us contradictory indications, 
and it is in vain that we expect Beason to enable 
us to distinguish with correctness, or furnish us 
^cdphi- a criterion of the truth. The Sceptical school 
IBub made use of the weapon which the Sophists 
had so destructively employed, directing it, however, 
chiefly against ethics. But let us ascend a step higher. 
If we rely upon Beason, how do wo know that Beason itself 
is trustworthy? Do we not want some criterion for it? And, 
even if such a criterion existed, must we not have for it, in 
its turn, some higher criterion? The Sceptic thus justified 
Ms assertion that to man there is no ciitmon of truth. 

In oooordance with these principles, the Sceptics denied 
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that wo can ever attain to a knowledge of existence from a 
knowledge of phenomena. They carried their The doctrinctt 
doubt to such an extreme as to assert that we 
can never know the truth of anything that we have 
asserted, no, not even the truth of this veiy assertion 
itself. “We assert nothing,” said they; “no, not even 
that we assert nothing.” They declared that the system of 
Induction is at best only a system of probability, for an 
induction can only be certain when every one and all of 
the individual things have been examined and demon- 
strated to agree with the universaj. If one no certainty 
single exception among myriads of examples be knowledge, 
discovered, the induction is destroyed. But how shall wo 
bo sure, in any one case, that we have examined all the 
individuals? therefore wo must over doubt. As to tho 
method of definitions, it is clear that it is altogether 
usoloss ; for, if wo are ignorant of a thing, wo cannot 
<lefine it, and if wo know a thing, a definition adds nothing 
to our knowledge. In thus destroying definitions and 
inductions they destroyed all idiilosophical method. 

But if there bo this impossibility of attaining know- 
ledge, what is the use of man giving himself any trouble 
about the matter ? Is it not best to accept life as it comes, 
and enjoy pleasure while he may? And this is what 
Epicurus, B.C. 342, had already advised men to do. Like 
Socrates, he disparages science, and looks upon pleasure 
•IS tho main object of life and the criterion of virtue. 
Asserting that truth cannot be determined by Beason 
alone, he gives up philosophy in despair, or regards it as 
an inferior or ineffectual means of contributing to happi- 
ness. In his view tho proper division of philosophy is 
into Ethics, Canonic, and Physics, the two latter Ti,e doctrines 
being of very little importance compared with ^ Fpicuro®. 
tho first. The wise man or sage must seek in an Oriental 
quietism for the chief happiness of life, indulging himself 
in a temperate manner as respects his present appetite, 
and adding thereto the recollection of similar sensual 
pleasures that are past, and the expectation of new ones 
reserved for the future. He must look on philosophy as 
the art of enjoying life. He should give himself no con- 
cern as to death or the power of the gods, who are only a 
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delusion ; none as respects a future state, remembering 
that the soul, which is nothing more than a congeries of 
atoms, is resolved into those constituents at death. There 
can bo no doubt that such doctrines were very well suited 
to the times in which they wore introduced ; for so great 
was the social and political disturbance, so ^reat the un- 
certainty of the tenure of property, that it mi^ht well be 
Bug^t^ what better could a man do than enjoy his own 
while it was yet in his possession ? nor was the induce- 
ment to such a course lessened by extravagant 'dissipatioiiB 
when courtesans and cooks, jesters and buffoons, s^endid 
attire and magniffeent appointments had become essential 
to life. Demetrius Foliorcetes, who understood the 6ondl- 
tion of things thoroughly, says, ** There was not, in my 
time, in Athens, one great or noble mind.” In such a 
sooialjState, it is not at all surprising that Epicurus had 
many foUowors, and that there were many who agreed 
with him in thinking that happiness is best found in a 
Tranquil In- tranquil indifference, and in believing that there 
difference la is nothing in reality good or bad ; that it is best 
best for man decide upon nothing, but to leave affairs to 
chance ; that there is, after all, little or no difference, be- 
tween life and death : that a wise man will regard philo- 
sophy as an activity of ideas and arguments which may 
tend to happiness ; that its physical branch is of no other 
use than to correct superstitious fancies as to death, and 
remove the fear of meteors, prodigies, and other phenomena 
by explaining their nature ; that the views of Democritus 
and j^^totlo may be made to some extent available for 
the procurement of pleasure ; and that we may learn from 
the brutes, who pursue pleasure and avoid pain, wha| 
ought to be our course. Upon the whole, it will be found 
that there is a connexion between pleasure and virtue, 
especially if we enlarge our views and seek for pleasure, 
not in the gratification of the present moment, but in the* 
agfpxsmte offered by existence. The pleasures of the soul 
au oniginate in the pleasures of the flesh ; not only those 
of the time being, but also those recollected in the p^t 
and antiaipated m the future. The sage will therefore 
provj^ lor all .these, and, remembering ^t pq^n is in its 
llgturo but ^eaaqrd" is enduring/ 1^^ will not 
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hesitate to encounter the former if he oan be certain that 
it will procure him the latter ; he will dismiss fiom his 
mind aU idle fears of the gods and of destiny, for these are 
fictions beneficial only to Vomen and the vul^; ^et. 
since they are the objects of the national superstition, it is 
needless to procure one’s self disfavour by openly deriding 
them. It will therefore be better for the sage to treat 
them with apparent solemnity, or at least with outward 
I'espect, though he may laugh at the imposition in his 
heart. As to the fear of death, ho will be especially 
careful to rid himself from it, remembering that death is 
only a deliverer from the miseries of life. 

Under the title of Canonic Epiourus delivers his philo* 
hophical views; they are, however, of a very imperfeduon* 
huperficial kind. He insists that our sensuous oftheCanonio 
impressions are the criterion of truth, and that 
oven the sensations of a lunatic and a dreamer are true. 
But, besides the imprcshions of the moment, memory is 
also to be looked upon as a criterion — memory, whicn is 
the basis of experience. 

In his Physics ho adopts the Atomic theory of Demo> 
f Titus, though in many respects it ill accords andcontnisic- 
with his Ethics or Canonic; but so low is his tioDBorus 
esteem of its value that he cares nothing for ^'**^®®* 
that. Though atoms and a void are in their nature im- 
perceptible to the senses, he acknowledges their existence, 
asserting the occunenco of an infinite number of atoms of 
different kinds in the infinite void, which, because of their 
weight, precipitate themselves perpendicularly downward 
with an equable motion ; but some of them, through an un- 
accountable internal force, have deviated from their ]per- 
pendicular patlr, and, sticking together after their collision, 
have given rise to the world Not much better than these 
vague puerilities are his noiions about the size of the sun, 
the nature of eclipses, and other astronomical phenomena ; 
but ho justifijes his contradictions and superadalily "by 
asserting that it is altogether useless for a man to know 
such thmgs, and that tha sa^ ought to give himself no 
trouble ah>ut them. As to &e so^ he says tl\at it must 
be of a 'material or corporeal nature, fbr this siniple ssiion, 
that there is nothing^f^ncorporea] but a vacuum; 
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inclines to the belief that it is a rarefied body, easily 
movable, and somewhat of the nature of a vapour; he 
divides it into four activities, corresponding to the four 
elements entering into its constitution ; and that, so far 
from bein^ immortal, it is decomposed into its integral 
atoms, dymg when the body dies. With the atomic 
doctrines of Democritus, Epicurus adopts the notions of 
that philosopher respecting sensation, to the effect that 
eidola or images are sloughed off from all external objects, 
and find access to the brain through the eye. In his 
theology he admits, under the circumstances we have 
mentioned, anthropomorphic gods, pretending to account 
for their origin in the chance concoui’se of atoms, and 
suggesting that they display their quietism and blessed- 
ness by giving themselves no concern about man 
or his affairs. By such derisive promptings does 
Epicurus mock at the religion of his country — its rituals, 
sacrifices, prayers, and observances. lie offers no better 
evidence of the existence of God than that there is a 
general belief current among men in support of such a 
notion; but, when brought to the point, ho does not 
hesitate to utter his disbelief in the national theology, and 
to declare that, in his judgment, it is blind chance that 
rules the world. 

Such are the opinions to which the name of Epicurus 
has been attached ; but there wero Epicureans ages before 
that philosopher was born, and Epicureans there will be 
BptovTCanaof in all time to come. They abound in our own 
mpderntimes. days, over characterized by the same features — 
an intense egoism in their social relations, superficiality 
in their philosophical views, if the term philosophical can 
be justly applied to intellects so narrow ; they manifest 
an accordance often loud and particular with the religion 
of their country, while in their hearts and in their lives 
they are utter infidels. These are they who constitute 
the most specious part of modem society, and are ofl^ 
the self-proclaimed guardians of its interests. They are 
to be found in every grade of life ; in the senate, in the 
axmy, in the professions, and especially in commercial 
pursuits, which, unhappily, tend too frequently to the 
aevelqpment of selfishness. It is to them that society is 
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indebted for more than half its corruptions, all its hypo* 
orisy, and more than half its sins. It is they who infuas 
into it falsehood as respects the past, imposture as respects 
the present, fraud as respects the future ; who teach it by 
example that the course of a man’s life ought to be de- 
termined upon principles of selfishness; that gratitude 
and affection are well enough if displayed for ofiect, but 
that they should never bo felt ; that men are to bo looked 
upon not as men, but as things to be used ; that know- 
l^ge and integrity, patriotism and virtue, are the de- 
lusions of simpletons ; and that wealth is the only object 
which is really worthy of the homage of man. 

It now only remains in this chapter to speak of the 
later Platonism. The Old Academy, of which Plato ii^as 
the founder, limited its labours to the illustra- Middle 
tion and defence of his doctrines. The Middle Academy of 
Academy, originating with Arcesilaus, bom 
B.C. 316, maintained a warfare with the Stoics, developed 
the dcintrine of the uncertainty of sensual impressions 
and the nothingness of human knowledge. The ^ho Now 
New Academy was founded by Camoades, bom Academy of 
n.c. 213, and participated with the preceding 
in many of its fundamental positions. On the one side 
Oameades loans to scepticism, on the other ho accepts 
probability as his guide. This school so rapidly degene- 
luted that at last it occupied itself with rhetoric alone. 
The gradual increase of scepticism and indifference 
throu&out this period is obvious enough ; thus Arcesilaus 
said mskt he knew nothing, not even his own ignorance, 
and denied both intellectual and sensuous knowledge. 
Oameades, obtaining his views from the old philosophy, 
found therein arguments suitable for his purpose against 
neoeasity, God, soothsaying ; he did not admit that there 
m any such thing as justice in the abstract, declaring that 
it is a purely conventional thing; inde^, it Thedn^tj 
was his rhetorical display, alternately in praira 
of justice and aeamst it, on the occasion of his Aowtamdias, 
visit to Borne, mat led Cato to have him expelled firana 
the oity. Though Plato had been the lepresentative of aii 
age of faith, a secondary analysis of his workSi 
imjdying an exposition of their contradictions, ended in 
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Boepiicifiin. If we may undertake to determine the precise 
aim of a philoBophy whose representatives stood in such 
an attitude of rhetorical duplicity, it may be said to be 
the demonstration that there is no criterion of truth in 
this world. Persuaded thus of the impossibility of phi- 
losophy, Oameades was led to recommend his theory of 
the probable. “That which has been most perfectly 
analyzed and examined, and found to be devoid of 
improbability, is the most probable idea.” The degenera- 
tion of philosophy now became truly complete, the mbours 
of so many great men being degraded to rhetorical and 
artistic purposes. It was seen by all that Plato had 
destroyed all trust in the indications of the senses, and 
substituted for it the Ideal theory. Aristotlo had de- 
iite fourth stroy ed that, and there was nothing left to the 
itndSfth world but scepticism. A fourth Academy was 
Acadomies. founded by Philo of Larissa, a fiftJi by Anti- 
oohus of Asoalon. It was reserved for this teadier to 
attach the Porch to the Academy, and to merge the 
doctrines of Plato in those of the Stoics. Such a hetero- 
geneous mixture demonstrates the pass to which specula- 
tive philosophy had come, and shows us clearly that her 
disciples had abandoned her in despair. 

So ends the Greek ago of Faith. How strikingly does 
End of the ' history recall the corresponding period of 
onekogeof individual life — the trusting spirit and the 
Faith. disappointment of youtli. We enter on it full 
of confidence in things and men, never suspecting that 
the one may disappoint, the other deceive. Our early 
eAperienoes, if considered at all, afford only matter of 
surprise that wo could over have been seriously occupied 
in such folly, or actuated by motives now seeming so 
inadequate. It never occurs^ to us that, in our present 
state, though the pursuite may have changed, they are 
none the less vain, the objects none the less delusive. 

Hie second age of Greek philosophy ended in soph^, 
the third in soeptioism. Speculative philosophy strikes 
at last upon a limit whioh it can not overpass. This is 
its state even in our own tunes. It reverberates against 
the wall that confines it without the least chanoe of 
msking its way through. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GREEK AGE OF REASON. 

BIBE OF SCIENCE. 

Tn Maoedoviak Campaign.— D isaafrotM tn it» poUUeal to 

Qreeee^ hui luhering in the Age of Beason. 

AsisnyrLB founds the Inductive Philosophy. — Hit Method fhe Inverse qf 
toot qf Plato. — Its great power. — In his own hands it faQs far want 
of Kntmledmf but is carried out by the Alexandrians. 

ZiNO. — His Philosophical Aim is Im OuUivaMon of Virtue and Know- 
Isdm. — He is in the Ethieal Branch the Counterpart of Aristotle in 
the PkysiioaiL 

FotiWDATioN OF TBE MusBuu OF A1.EXANDBIA. — Ths oreot IdbrarUs, 
Observatories, Botanical Gardens, Menageries, Dusedtng Houset,^Jte 
J^eet on the rapid Development of exact Knowledge.^If^flue»ee of 
I^id, Archimedes, Eratosthenes, ApoUoniue, PtoUrng, 
m Oeametry, Eatural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chronology, veography. 
Deetonerf the Greek Age of Beason. -se --v ^ 

The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great is a 
most important event in European history. That ad- 
venturer, carrying out the intentions of his father Pl^p, 
commenoed his attack with apparently very TheOMk 
insignificant means, having, it is said, at the 
most, only thirty-four thousand infantry, four 
thousand cavalry, and seventy talents in money. 'The 
result of his expedition was the ruin of the Pmian 
empii'e, and also the ruin of Greece. It was not without 
reason that his memory was cursed in his native oountm 
Her liie-blood was di^ed away by his suooesaeai In 
view of the splendid fortunes to be made in Asia, Greece 
ceased to be the plaoe for an enterprising mm. To snoh 
an exhMP did military emigration go, that Greek rooniits 
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were settled all over iiie Persian empire ; their number 
was sufficient to injure irreparably the country^ from 
which they had parted, but not sufficient to Hellenize the 
dense and antique populations among whom they had 
settled., 

'Not only was it thus by the drain of men that the 
Macedonian expedition was so dreadfully disastrous to 
itsTuinouB Q^reece, the political consequences following 
effect on those successful campaigns added to the baneful 

Gxoeoe. result. Alexander could not have more effectu- 


ally ruined Athens had he treated her as he did Thebes^ 
which he levelled with the ground, massacring six 
thousand of her citizens, and selling thirty thousand for 
slaves. The founding of Alexandria was the commercial 


end of Athens, the nnishing stroko to her old colonial 
system. It mi^ht have been well for her had he stopped 
short in his projects with the downfaU of Tyre, destroyed, 
iiUttryto from any vindictive reasons, as is sometimes 

* gwMfro® said, but because he discovered that that city 
oTAkiun- was an essential part of the Persian systeip. It 
^ was never his intention that Athens should 


derive advantage from the annihilation of her Phoenician 
comTOtitor; his object was effectually carried out by the 
building and prosperity of Alexandria. 

Though the military celebrity of this great soldier may 
be diminished by the history of the last hundred years, 
which shows a uniform result of victory when European 
armies are brought in contact with Asiatic, even under 
th^ most extraordinary disadvantages, there cannot bo 
domed to him a promund sagacity and statesmanship 
exoelled by no other conqueror. Before he became in- 
toxkated with success, and, unfortunately, too frequently 
intoxicated wi;& wine, there was much that was noble 
in his bharacter. He had been upder the instruction 
of Aristotle for several years, and, on setting out on 
his expedition, took with him so many learned men as 
almost to justify the remark applied to it, that 
it was as much a sdentifie as a military 
unde^inking. Among those who thus aocom- 
pani^ him was Oallisthenes, a relative att^pupil 
of Aiietotle, destined £or an evil end. Perhaps 
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that Alexander fimushed to his master 250,000{. and the 
servioes of several thousand men, for the purpose of 
obtaining and examining the specimens required in the 
composition of his work on the “ History of AniTOftla 
may be 4n exaggeration, but there can be no doubt that 
in these transactions was the real beginning of that 
policy which soon led to the institution of the Museum at 
Alexandria. The importance of this event, origin of the 
though hitherto little understood, admits of no 
ex^geration, so far as the intellectual progress thrangh 
of Europe is concerned. It gave to the '^orks 
of Aristotle their wonderful duration; it imparted to 
them not only a Grecian celebrity, but led to their 
translation into Syriac by the Nestorians in the fifth 
century, and from Syriac hj the Arabs into their tongue 
four hundred years later. They exercised a livmg 
influence over Christians and Mohammedans indifferently, 
from Spain to Mesopotamia. 

If i9ie letter quoted by Plutarch as having been written 
by Alexander to Aristotle be authentic, it not onl^ ^ows 
how thoroughly the pupil had been indoctrinated into the 
wisdom of me master, but warns us how liable we are to 
be led astray in the exposition we are presently to give pf 
the Aristotelian philosophy. There was then, as umortu^ 
nately there has been too often since, a private as well as 
a public doctrine. Alexander upbraids me philoso^er for 
his indiscretion in revealing things that it was understood 
should be concealed. Aristotle defends himself by asserting 
that the desired concealment had not been broken. By 
many other incidents of a trifling kind the attachment of 
the conqueror to philosophy is indicated ; thus Harpalus 
and Nearohus, the companions of his youth, were 
the agents employed in some of his scientific tMtning^ . 
undertakings, the latter being engaged in sea 
explorations, doubtless having in the main a 
political object, yet full of interest to science. 
Alexander lived, Nearchus was to have repeat^ tlto 
oiroumnavigation of Africa. Harpalus, while governor pf 
Babylon, was occupied in the attemjpt to exehange tlm 
vegetation of Euro]^ and Asia; he mtertransplanfed 
productioiiis of Fen^ and Greece, succeeding, ps is rdatedi 
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in hia object of making all European plants that he tried^ 
ezoept the ivy, grow in Mesopotamia. The journey to the 
Oaspian Sea, the expedition into the African deserts,, 
indite Alexander’s personal taste for natural knowledge ; 
nor is it without significance that, while on his death-bed, 
and, indeed, within a few days of his decease, he found 
consolation and amusement in having Nearchus by his 
side relating the story of his voya^s. Nothing shows 
more strikingly how correct was his military perception 
than the intention he avowed of equipping a thousand 
diips for the conquest of Carthage, and thus securing his 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. Notwithstanding all 
this, there were many points of his character, and many 
events of his life, worthy of the condemnation with which 
His unbridled have been visited; the drunken burning 

passkmsaud of PoTsepolis, the prisoners he slaughtered in 
iniquities. fionour of Hephflestion, the hanging of Callis- 
ihenes, were the results of iutemperance and unbridled 
passion. Even so steady a mind as his was incapable of 
withstanding the influence of such enormous treasures as 
those he seized at Susa; the plunder of the Persian 
empire; the inconceivable luxury of Asiatic life; the 
uncontrolled power to which he attained. But ho was not 
so imbecile as to believe himself the descendant of Jupiter 
Ammon; that was only an artifice he permitted toilihe 
ssflee of influencing those around him. We mifit not 
forget that he lived in an age when men looked fen* 
immaculate conceptions and celestial descents. Those 
Asiatic ideas had made their way into Europe. Tho 
Athenians themselves were soon to be reconciled to the 
appointment of divine honours to such as Antigonus and 
Demetrius, adoring them as gods — saviour gods — and 
instituting sacrifices and priests for their worship. 

Great as were the political results of the Macedonian 
The oieek expedition, they were equalled by the intellectual. 
ageafBeawn The times were marked by the ushering in of a 
ushered In. philosophy. Greece had gone throu^ her 

age of Credulity, her age of Inquiry, her age of Faith ; 
die had entered on her age of Beason, and, h^ freedom of 
action been permitted to her, she would have mven a 
dsdsiYe tone to the Bxrthooming civilization of Europei 
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As will be seen in the following pages, that ^^t destiny 
did not await her. From her eocentrio position at Alez>^ 
andria she oonld not oivilize Europe. In her old ita inauutT 
age, the power of Europe, oonoentrated in the 
J^xnan empire, overthrew her. There are very tSm of 
few histories of the past of more interest to 
modem times, and none, unfortunately, more misunderstood, 
than this Greek age of Beason manifested at Alexandria. 


It iUustrates, in the most signal manner, that affairs control 
men more than men control affairs. The scientific associ- 


ations of the Macedonian conqueror directly arose from the 
contemporaneous state of Greek philosophy in the act of 
reaching the dose of its age of faith, and these influences 
ripened under the Macedonian captain who became £mg 
of Egypt. As it was, the learning of Alexandria, though 
diverted from its most appropriate and desirable direction 


by the operation of the Byzantine system, in the course of 


a few, centuries acting forcibly upon it, was not without 
an influence on the future thought of Europe. Even at 
this day Europe will not bear to be fully told how great 
that influence has been. 


The age of Beason, to which Aristotle is about to intro- 
d«oe us, stands in striking contrast to the preceding ages. 
It cannot escape the reader that what was done by the 
men of science in Alexandria resembles what is doing in 
our own times ; their day was the foreshadowing of ours. 
And yet a long and dreary period of almost twenty centuries 
parts us from them. Politically, Aristotle, through his 
triendship with Alexander and the perpetua- 
tion of the Macedonian influence in Ptolemy, of AriBtotS^ 
was the connecting link between the Greek age 
of Faith and that of Beason, as he was also philosophically 
by the nature of his doctrines. He offers us an easy 
pMsage from the speculative methods of Plato to the scien- 
tific methods of Archimedes and Euclid. The copiousness 
of his doctrines, and the obscurity of many of them, might, 
perhaps, discourage a superficial student, unless he steadily 
bears in mind the singular authority they maintained for 
BO many ages, and the brilliant results in all the exact 
parts of human knowledge to which they so quickly led. 
The history of Aristotle and his philosophy is therefore 
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OUT necessary introduction to the grand, .the immortal 
achievements of the Alexandrian school. 

Aristotle was bom at Stagira, in Thrace, B.c. 384. Hia 
Biography of father was an eminent author of those times on 
Aristotle. subjects of Natural History ; by profession he 
was a physician. Dying while his son was yet quite 
young, he bequeathed to him not only very ample means, 
but also his own tastes. Aristotle soon found his way to 
Athens, and entered the school of Plato, with whom it is 
said he remained for nearly twenty years. During this 
period he spent most of his patrimony, and in the end was 
obliged to support himself by the trade of a druggist. At 
length differences arose between them, for, as we shall 
soon find, the great pupil was by no means a blind follower 
of the great master. In a fortunate moment, Philip, the 
King of Macedon, appointed him preceptor to his son 
Alexander, an incident of importance in the intellectual 
history of Eurojio. It was to the friendship arising 
through this relation that Aristotle owed the assistance 
he received from the conqueror during his Asiatic expedi- 
tion for the composition of “ the Natural History,” and also 
gained that prestige which gave his name such singular 
authority for more than fifteen centuries. He eventually 
founded a school in the Lyceum at Athens, and, as it was 
his habit to deliver his lectures while walking, his disciples 
received the name of Peripatetics, or walking philosophers. 
These lectures were of two kinds, esoteric and exoteric, the 
former being delivered to the more advanced pupils only. 
He wrote a very largo number of works, of which about 
one-fourth remain. 

The philosophical method of Aristotle is the inverse of 
HefinindBthe Plato, whoso starting-point was univer- 

indacUve phi- sals, the voiT existence of which was a matter 
loBophy. from these he descended to parti- 

culars or details. Aristotle, on the contrary, rose from 
partioulars to universals, advancing to them by inductions ; 
and his system, thus an inductivo philosophy, was iu 
reality the true beginning of science. •. 

Plato therefore trusts to the Imagination, Aristotle to 
Beason. The contrast between them is best seen by the 
attitude in which they stand as respects the Ideal theory. 
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Plato reguds universalfi, types, or exemplars as having an 
actual existence ; Aristotle declares that they g,, method 
are mere abstractions of reasoning. For the compared with 
fanciful reminiscences derived from former ex- 
perience in another life by Plato, Aristotle substitutes the 
reminiscenoes of our actual experience in this. These ideas 
of experience are furnished by the memory, which enables 
us not only to recall individual facts and events witnessed 
by ourselves, but also to collate them with one another^ 
thereby discovering their resemblances and their differences* 
Our induction becomes the more certain as our facts are 
more numerous, our experience larger. ** Art commences 
when, from a great number of experiences, one general 
conception is formed which will embrace all similar cases.” 
“If we properly observe celestial phenomena, we may 
demonstrate the laws which regulate them.” With Plato, 
philosophy arises from faith in the past ; with Aristotle, 
reason^ alone can constitute it from existing facts. Plato 
is analytic, Aristotle synthetic. The philosophy of Plato 
arises from the decomposition of a primitive idea into par- 
ticulars, that of Aristotle from the union of particulars 
into a general conception. The former is essentially an 
idealist, the latter a materialist. 

From this it will be scon that the method of Plato 
was capable of producing more splendid, though Thereauitaor 
they were necessarily more unsubstantial results ; Piatoniam and 
that of Aristotle was more tardy in its operation, 
but much more solid. It implied endless labour in the 
collection of facts, the tedious resort to experiment and 
observation, the application of demonstration. In its very 
nature it was such that it was impossible for its author to 
carry by its aid the structure of soienoe to completion. 
The moment that Aristotle applies his own prinriples wo 
find him compelled to depart from them through want of 
a sufficient experience and sufficient precision in his facto. 
The philosophy of Plato is a gorgeous castle in the mr, 
that of Aristotle is a solid structure, laboriously, and, with 
many failules, founded on the solid rook. 

Under Logic, Aristotle treats of the methods of arriving 
at genmal propositionB, and of reasoning from them, lits 
logic is at onoe the art of thinking and the instrument 

VOL. h s 
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of thouglit. The completeness ol onr knowledgu depends 
AristoUe’s on the extent and completeness of onr ex-- 
perience. His manner of reasoning is by the 
syllogism, an argument consisting of three propositions, 
^euch that the concluding one follows of necessity from the 
" Wo premises, and of which, indeed, the whole theo^ of 
demonstration is only an example. Begarding logic as 
the instrument of thought, he introduces into it, as a fun- 
damental feature, the ten categories. These predicaments 
are the genera to which over^hing may be reduced, and 
denote the most general of the attributes which may bo 
assigned to a thing. 

Hifl metaphysics overrides all the branches of the phy- 
sical sciences. It undertakes an examination of the postu- 
and meta> lates on which each one of them is founded, deter- 
pbyaica. mining their truth or fallacy. Considering that 
all science must find a support for its fundamental condi- 
tions in an extensive induction from facts, he puts at the 
foundation of his system the consideration of the individual^ 
in relation to the world of sense, he regards four causes as 
necessary for the production of a fact — the material cause, 
the substantial cause, the efficient cause, the final cause. 

But as soon as wo come to the Physics of Aristotle wo 
Temporm-y weakness. The knowledge of his 

fuiiureofiiia age does not furnish him facts enough whereon 
ayctem. ^ build, and the consequence is that he is forced 
into speculation. It will be sufficient for our purpose to 
allude to a few of his statements, either in this or in his 
metaphysical branch, to show how great is his uncertainty 
and confusion. Thus he asserts that matter contains a 
triple form — simple substance, higher substance, which is 
eternal, and absolute substance, or God himself; that the 
tuuTerse is immutable and eternal, and, though in relation 
Tto rrrun i n vicissitudes of the world, it is unaffected 

ticphSo- thereby ; that the primitive force which gives 
rise to all the motions and changes we see is 
Katoie; it also gives rise to Best; that the world is a 
Snteunce, living being, having a soul; that, since every 
uotton, ’ thing is for some particular end, the soul of man 
^paoe,Tiiiie. ^ ^ Motion is the oonr 

ditUm of all nature ; that the world has a definite bounduy 
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and a limited mamtnde ; that Space is the immovable 
vessel in which whatever is may be moved ; that Space, 
as a whole, is without motion, though its paiis may move ; 
that it is not to be conceived of as without contents ; that 
it is impossible for a vacuum to exist, and hence thmie ifl^ 
not beyond and surroimding the world a void which con- 
tains the world; that there could be no such thing as 
Time unless there is a soul, for time being the number of 
motion, number is impossible except there be one who 
numbers; that, perpetual motion in a finite ri^ht line 
being impossible, but in a curvilinear path possible, the 
world, which is limited and ever in motion, must 
be of a spherical form; that the earth is its 
<central part, the heavens the circumferential : hence the 
heaven is nearest to the prime cause of motion ; that the 
orderly, continuous, and unceasing movement of the celes- 
tial bodies implies an unmoved mover, for the unchangeable 
alone 'can give birth to uniform motion; that unmoved 
•existence is God; that the stars are passionless beings, 
having attained the end of existence, and worthy above 
other things of human adoration ; that the fixed stars are 
in the outermost heaven, and the sun, moon, and planets 
beneath : the former receive their motion from the prime 
moving cause, but the planets are disturbed by the stars ; 
that, there are five elements — earth, air, fire, water, and 
ether ; that the earth is in the centre of the world, since 
earthy matter settles uniformly round a central point; 
that fire seeks the circumferential region, and interme- 
diately water floats upon the earth, and air upon water ; 
that the elements are transmutable into one another, and 
hence many intervening substances arise ; that each sphere 
is in interconnection with the others ; the earth is agitated 
-and disturbed by the sea, the sea by the winds, which are 
movements of the air, the air by the sun, moon, and 
planets. Each inferior sphere is controlled by its ould^ng 
or superior one, and hence it follows that the earth, whi<£ 
is thus disturbed by the conspiring or conflicting action of 
all above it, is liable to the most irregularities ; that, sinoC 
animals aro nourished by the earth, it needs must enter 
mto their composition, but that water is required to hold 
4he eor&y matters together; that every elemcast must be 
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looked upon as living, since it is pervaded by^ the soul of 
t^ world; that there is an unbroken chain from the 
BUSple element through the plant and animal up to man> 
the different groups merging by insensible shades into one 
Organio another: thus zoophytes partake partly of the 
beings. vegetable and partly of the animal, and serve aa 
an intermedium between them ; that plants are inferior to 
animals in this, that they do not possess a single principle 
of life or soul, but many subordinate ones, as is shown oy 
the circumstance that, "when they are cut to pieces, each, 
piece is capable of perfect or independent growth or life. 
Their inferiority is likewise betrayed by their belonging 
especially to the earth to which they are rooted, each root 
being a true mouth ; and this again displays their lowly 
position, for the place of the mouth is ever an indication 
of the grade of a creature : thus in man, who is at the 
head of the scale, it is in the upper part of the body ; that 
in proportion to the heat of an animal is its grade higher : 
thus those that arc aquatic are cold, and therefore of very 
little intelligence, and the same may be said of planta ; but 
of man, whose warmth is very great, the soul is much 
more excellent ; that the possession of locomotion by an 
organism always implies the j^ossession of sensation ; that 
the senses of taste and touch indicate the qualities of ^ings 
in contact with the organs of the animal, but that those of 
smell, hearing, and si^t extend the sphere of its existence, 
and indicate to it what is at a distance : that the place of 
PhyBioiogicai Teception of the various sensations is the soul» 
oonciusioiiii. from which issue forth the motions; that the 
blood, as the general element of nutrition, is essential to 
the support of the body, though insensible itself : it is also 
essentiid to the activity of the soul ; that the brain is not the 
recipient of sensations : that function belongs to the heart ; 
all the animal activities are united in the last ; it contains 
the principle of life, being the principle of motion ; it is 
the first part to be formed and the last to die ; that the 
brain is a mere appendix to the heart, since it is formed 
after the heart, is the coldest of the organq, and is devoid 
of blood ; that the soul is the reunion of all the functiona 
of the body : it is an energy or active essence being 
neither body nor magnitude, it cannot have extension, fot 
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thought has no parts, nor can it be said to move in space ; ' 
it is as a sailor, who is motionless in a ship which is moving ; 
that, in the origin of the organism, the male furnishes i£e 
soul and the female the body ; that the body being liable 
to decay, and of a transitory nature, it is necessary for its 
well-being that its disintegration and nutrition should 
balance one another ; that sensation may be compared to 
the impression of a seal on wax, the wax receiving form 
only, but no substance or matter ; that imagination arises 
from impressions thus made, which endure for a length of 
time, and that this is the origin of memory ; that man 
alone possesses recollection, but animals share with him 
memory — memory being unintentional or spontaneous, 
but recollection implying voluntary exertion or a search ; 
that recollection is necessaiy for acting with design. It is 
doubtful whether Aristotle believed in the immortality of 
the soul, no decisive ]iassage to that effect occurring in 
such Of his works as are extant. 

Aristotle, with a correct and scientific method, tried to 
build up a vast system when he was not in possession of 
the necessary date. Though a very learned man, 
he had not sufficient knowledge ; indeed, there 
was not sufficient knowledge at that time in the 
world. For many of the assertions I have quoted 
in the preceding paragraph there was no kind of proof ; 
many of them also, such as the settling of the hoav}' and 
the rise of the light, imply very poor cosmic ideas. It is 
not until he deals with those branches, such as comparative 
anatomy and natural history, of which he had a personal 
and practical knowledge, that he begins to write well. Of 
his physiological conclusions, some are singularly felicitous ; 
hiq views of the connected chain of organic forms, from the 
lowest to the highest, are very grand. His metaphysical 
and physical speculations — tor in reality th^ are nothing 
but speculations— are of no kind of value. His suooessfiu 
achievements, and also his failures, conspicuously prove the 
excellence of his system. He expounded the true prin- 
o^les of science but failed to apply them merely for want 
of materials. ambition could not brook restraint. He 

would rather attempt to construct the universe without 
the necessary means than not construct it at alL 
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Aristotle failed when be abandoned his own principles^ 
and ‘^e magnitude of his failure proves how just his 
principles were ; he succeeded when ne adhered to them. 
If anything were wanting to vindicate their correctness 
and illustrate them, it is supplied by the glorious achieve* 
ments of the Alexandrian school, wMch acted in physical 
Bcienoe as Aristotle had acted in natural history, laying a 
basis solidly in observation and experiment, and accom- 
plishing a l^e durable and brilliant result. 

From Aristotle it is necessary to turn to Zeno, for tho 
Peripatetics and Stoics stand in paraUel lines. The social 
Biognphyof Conditions existing in Greece at the time of 
Zeno. Epicurus may in some degree palliate his 
sentiments, but virtue and honour will make themselves 
felt at last. Stoicism soon appeared as the antagonist of 
Epicureanism, and Epicurus found in Zeno of Citium a 
rival. The passage from Epicurus to Zeno is the passage 
from sensual gratification to self-control. 

Tho biography of Zeno may be dismissed in a few words. 
Bom about b.c. 300, he spent tho early part of his life in 
the vocation of his father, who was a merchant, but, by a 
fortunate shipwreck, happily losing his goods during a 
voyage he was making to Amens, he turned to philosophy 
for oopBolation. Though he had heretofore been somewhat 
a^imnted with the doctrines of Socrates, he became a 
disciple of the Cynics, subsequently studying in tho 
Megaric school, and then making himself acquainted with 
Platonism. After twenty years of preparation, he opened 
a school in the stoa or porch in Athens, from whiem his 
doctrine and disciples have received their name. He pre- 
side over his school for fifty-eight years, numbering many 
eminent men among his disciples. When nearly a hundr^ 
years old he chanced to fan and break his finger, and^ 
zeceiving this as an admonition that his time was accom- 
pliriied, ne forthwith strangled himself. The Athenians 
erected to his memory a statue of brass. His doctrines long 
survived him, and, in times when there was no other con- 
solation for man, offered a support in their hour of trial, 
an unwavering guide in the vicissitudes of life, not only 
to many iBustrious Greeks, but also to some of the gxeaf 
phOosopheiB, statesmen, generalB, and ompetoifs of Boin^ 
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It was the intention of Zeno to substitute for the 
visionaTy speculations of Platonism a system directed to 
the daily practices of life, and hence dealing intention or 
chiefly with morals. To make men virtuous was bumso . 
his aim< But this is essentially connected with knowledge, 
for Zeno was persuaded that if we only know what is good 
we shall be certain to practise it. He therefore rejected 
Plato’s fancies of Ideas and Eeminisoences, leaning to the 
oommon-sense doctrines of Aristotle, to whom he approached 
in many didaila. With him Sense furnishes the data of 
knowledge, and Beason combines them: the soul being 
modified Dy external things, and modifying them in return, 
he believed that the mind is at first, as it were, a blank 
tablet, on which sensation writes marks, and that the dis- 
tinctness of sensuous impressions is the criterion of their 
truth. The changes thus produced in the soul constitute 
ideas ; but, with a prophetic inspiration, he complained that 
man will never know the true essence of things. 

In his Physics Zeno adopted the doctrine of Strato, that 
the world is a living being. He believed that The Physics 
nothing incorporeal can produce an effect, and o^zeno. 
hence that the soul is corporeal. Matter and its properties 
he considered to be absolutely inseparable, a property being 
actually a body. In the world there are two things, 
matter and God, who is the Beason of the world. Essentially, 
however, God and matter are the same thing, which as- 
sumes the aspect of matter from the passive point of view, 
and God from the active: ho is, moreover, the prime 
moving force. Destiny, Necessity, a life-giving Soul, 
evolving things as the vital force evolves a plant out of a 
seed; the visible world is thus to be regard^ as the 
material manifestation of God. The transitory objects 
which it on all sides presents will be reabsorbed after a 
season of time, and reunited in him. The Stoics pretended 
to indicate, even in a more definite manner, the process by 
which ihe world has arisen, and also its future destiny ; 
for, regarding the Supreme as a vital heat, they suppom 
that a portion of that fire, declining in energy, bmoto 
transmuted into matter, and hence ^e origin of the world ; 
but that that fixe, hereafter resuming its activity, would 
esaee a universal conflagriation, the end of things. During 
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.the present state everything is in a condition of unoertain 
,rnutation, decays being followed by reproductions, and re- 
productions by decays ; and, as a cataract shows from year 
to year an invariable form^ though the water composing it 
^8 perpetually changing, so the objects around us aru 
nothing more than a flux of matter offering a permanent 
form. Thus the visible world is only a moment in the life 
<if God, and after it has vanished away like a scroll that 
is burned, a new period shall be ushered in, and a new 
heaven and a new earth, exactly like the ancient ones, shall 
arise. Since nothing can exist without its contrary, no 
injnstice unless there was justice, no cowardice unless there' 
was courage, no lie unless there was truth, no shadow 
unless there was light, so the existence of good necessitates 
that of evil. The Stoics believed that the development of 
the world is under the dominion of paramount law, supreme 
law. Destiny, to which God himself is subject, and that 
hence he can only develop the world in a pr^estined way, 
os the vital warmth evolves a seed into the predestined form 
of a plant. 

The Stoics held it indecorous to offend needlessly the 
Exoteric phi- religious ideas of the times, and, indeed, they 
loHopby or the admitted that there might be created gods like 
Stoics. those of Plato; but they disapproved of the 
adoration of images and the use of temples, making amends 
for their offences in these particulars by offering a semi- 
philosophical interpretation of the legends, and demon- 
strating that the existence, and oven phenomenal display 
of the gods was in accordance wi& their principles. 
Perhaps to this exoteric philosophy we must ascribe the 
manner in which they expressed themselves as to fluid 
.causes — expressions sometimes of amusing quaintness — 
thus, that the peacock was formed for the sake of his tail, 
and that a soul was given to the hog instead of salt, to 
prevent bis body from rotting; that the final cause of 
jdants is to be food for brutes, of brutes to be food fesr men, 
though they discreetly chocked their irony in its ascending 
430Teer, and abstained from saying that men are food for 
the gods, and the gods for all. 

’ The Stoios concluded that the soul is mere warm breath, 
jand that it and the body mutually interpervade'oiie anothoa 
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They thought that it might Gubsist aftef death until the 
general ooniflagration, particularly if its energy Theiropiniont 
'were great, as in the strong spirits of the Tirtuous of the mAuni 
and wise. Its unity of action implies that it ^ ^ 
has a principle of identity, the 1, of which the physio- 
logical seat is the heart. Every appetite, lust, or desire ip 
an imperfect knowledge. Our nature and. propert es are 
forced upon us by Fate, but it is our duty to despise all 
our propensities and passions, and to live so that we may 
•be free, intelligent, and virtuous. 

This sentiment leads us to the great maxim of Stoical 
Ethics, Live according to Beason or, since the world is 
composed of matter and God, who is the Reason of the 
world, *♦ Live in harmony with Nature.” As Beason is 
supreme *n Nature, *t ought to be so in man. Our exist- 
ence should bo intellectual, and all bodily pains fheir ethical 
•and pleasures should be despised. A harmony niiea of 
■betwoen the human will and universal Beason ^*^**“‘ 
•constitutes virtiio. The free-will of the sage should guide 
his actions in the same irresistible manner in which 
universal Reason controls nature. Hence the necessity of 
a cultivation of physics, without which we cannot distin- 
guish good from evil. The sage is directed to remember 
that Nature, in her operations, aims at the universal, and 
never spares individuals, but uses them as means for ao- 
tximpli^n^ her ends. It is for him, therefore, to submit 
to his destmy, endeavouring continually to e^blish the 
supremacy of Beason, and cultivating, as the things neoes- 
isary to virtue, knowledge, temperance, fortitude, justice. 
He is at liberty to put patriotism at the value it is wor1& 
when he rentembera that he is a citizen of the world ; he 
must train himself to receive in tranquillity the shodlm of 
Destiny, and to be above all passion and all pain. He 
must never relent and never forgive. He must remember 
l^t there are only two dasses of men, the wise and the 
fools, as *' stidks can only either be straight or crooked, and 
'very few stidas in this world are absolutdy straight.” 

From the account 1 have given of Aristotle's philosophjf, 
at may be seen that he occupied a middle eroond between 
ihe speculation of the old plmosophy and l£e strict SGisneb 
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of the Alexandrian sohool. He ia the true oonnectine 
IHi6«roreok link, in the history of European * intdleotuiS 
*'**"*^ progress, between philosophy and soienoe. Under 
bis teaching, and the material tendencies of the Macedonian 
IMimpaigns, there arose a class of men in Eg;rat who gave 
to the practical a development it had never Mrore attained ; 
fsr that country, upon the breaking up of Alexander’s 
dominion, b.o. 323, falling into the possession of Ptolemy, 
Ibuucai general found himself at once the deposi- 

action of the tary of spiritual and temporal power. Of the 
™®****"* former, it is to be remembered that, thou^ tiie 
oonquest by Gambyses had given it a severe shock, it stiU 
not only survived, but displayed no inconsiderable tokens 
of strength. Indeed, it is well known that the surrender 
of Egypt to Alexander was greatly accelerated by hatred 
to the Persians, the Egyptians welcoming the Mac^onians 
as their deliverers. In this movement we perceive at 
once the authority of the old priesthood. It is hard to 
tear up by the roots an ancient religion, the ramifications 
of which have solidly insinuated themselves among a 
populace. That of Egypt had already been the growm of 
more than three thousand years. The question for the in* 
tmsive Greek sovereigns to solve was how to co-ordinato 
Thej co.ordi- this hoary system with the philosophical sceptic 
Mouu^n " issued as uie result of Gredc 

thought. With singular sagacity, they saw 
that this might be accomplished by availing 
themselves of Orientalism, the common point of contact of 
the two systems ; and that, by its formal introduction and 
development, it would be possible not only to enable the 
philosophical king, to whom all the pagan gods were alike 
equally fictitious and equally useful, to manifest reflect 
even to the ultra-heatheniah practices of the Egyptian 
populace, but, what was of far more moment, to estaolish 
an appar^ oonoord between the old sacerdotal Eg^yptian 
party-r^fitzotig in its unparalleled antiquity ; strong in its 
reminwo^DOes ; irtrong in its recent persecutions ; strong in 
its Pharaonic relics, regarded by all men with a super- 
stitious reveimt awe — and the free-thinking and 
versatile Gxeelm. The occasion was like some othezs im 
history, even in our own tpnes; a small Ibut enepge^ 
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body of inv^ers was holding in subjection an ancient and 
po^ons ooiintr^r* 

To give praotioal force to this poject, a grand state 
institation was founded at Alexandria. It be- ^he Miuenm 
came odebrated as the Museum. To it, as to a of Aiex- 
centre, philosophers from all parts of the world 
oonverg^. It is said that atone time not less than fourteei^ 
thousand students wore assembled there. Alexandria, in 
confirmation of the prophetic foresight of the great soldier 
who foimded it, quickly became an immense metropolis, 
abounding in mercantile and manufacturing activity. As 
is ever the case with such cities, its higher classes were 
prodigal and dissipated, its lower only to be held' in 
restraint by armed force. Its public amusements were 
such as might be expected — ^theatrical shows, music, horse* 
racing. Jn the solitude of such a crowd, or in the noise 
of such dissipation, anyone could find a retreat — atheists 
who had been banished from Athens, devotees from the 
Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blasphemers from Asia Minor. 
Indeed, it has been said that in this heterogeneous com* 
munity blasphemy was hardly looked upon as a crime ; at 
the worst, it was no more &an an unfortunate, and, it 


might be, an innocent mistake. But, since uneducated 
men need some solid support on which their thoughts ma^ 
rest, mere abstract doctrines not meeting their wants, it 
became necessary to provide a oorporeid representation 
for this eclectic philosophical Pantheism, and hence the 
Ptolemies were obliged to restore, or, as some 
say, to import the worship of the god Serapis. oftho^oruitp 
“ ' ’ was imported say tiiat 


he was brought from Sinope; modem Egyptian soholan, 
however, pve a different account. As set^g forth the 
Fontheiatio doctrine of which he was the emblem, his 
ima^ subsequently to attain world-wide fame, was made 
of idl kinds of metals and stones. ** All is God.*' But 
still the people, with that instinct which other nations and 

r have displaye<^ hankered after a female divinity, and 
led to the partial restoration of the wordiip of Im It 
ie interesting to remark how the humble otasses never 
shake off the reminiscenoes of early life, leaning rather ta 
the matenud than to the paternal attcKdiment. Peilii|ia 
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it is for that reason 'that they ezp^ a more favourable 
attention to their supplications from a female divinity 
than a god. Accordingly, the devotees of Isis soon out- 
numbered those of Serapis, though a magnificent temple 
had been built for him at Bhacotis, in the quarter adjoin- 
ing the Museum, and his worship was celebrated with more 
than imperial splendour. In subsequent ages the worship 
of Serapis difiusod itself throughout the Boman empire, 
though the authorities — consuls, senate, emperors — know- 
ing well the idea it foreshadowed, and the doctrine it was 
meant to imply, used their utmost power to put it down. 

The Alexandrian Museum soon assumed the character of 
a University. In it those great libraries were collected, 
the pride and boast of antiquity. Demetrius Phalareus 
TheAiexaii- “Was instructed to collect all the writings in 
urian libraries, the wolid. So powerfully Were the exertions 
of himself and his successors enforced by the govern- 
ment that two immense libraiies were procured. They 
oontaiued 700,000 volumes. In this literary and scientific 
retreat, supported in case and even in luxury — luxury, for 
allusions to the sumptuous dinners have descended to our 
times — the philosoj)hers spent their time in mental culture 
by study, or mutual improvement by debates. The king 
himself conferred appointments to those positions ; in later 
times, the Boman omperoi’s succeeded to the patronage, the 
government thereby binding in golden chains intellect 
that might otherwise have proved troublesome. At first, 
in honour of the ancient religion, the presidency of the 
astablishmcnt was committed to an Egyptian priest ; but 
in the course of time that policy was abandoned. It must 
not, however, bo imagined that the duties of the inmates 
were limited to reading and rhetorical display ; a far more 
practical character was imparted to them. A 
me- botanical garden, in connection with the Museum, 
offered an opportunity to those who were in- 
hnaseR-bb- terested in the study of the nature of plants ; a 
wjTvatoriei. zoological menagerie afforded like facilities to 
-those interested in animals. Even these costly establish- 
ments were made to minister to the luxury of the times : in 
^e zoological garden pheasants were raised for tiie royad 
table, ]I^Bid6B these elegant and fashionable appointments, 
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another, of a more forbidding and perhaps repulsive kind*, 
was added; an establishment which, in we light of 
our times, is sufficient to confer immortal glory on thosa 
illustrious and high-minded kings, and to plit to shama 
the ignorance and superstition of many modem nations : it 
was an anatomical school, suitably provided with means 
for the dissection of the human body, this anatomioal 
school being the basis of a medical college for the education 
of physicians. For tho astronomers Ptolemy Euergetes 
placed in the Square Porch an equinoctial and a solstitial 
armil, tho graduated limbs of these instruments being 
divided into degrees and sixths. There were in tho- 
observatory stone quadrants, tho precursors of our mural 
quadrants. On the floor a meridian line was drawn for ths 
adjustment of tho instruments. There were also astrolabes 
and dioptres. Thus, side by side, almost in tho king’s 
palace, were noble provisions for tho cultivation of exact 
science and for the pursuit of light literature. Under the 
same roof were gathered together geometers, astronomers^ 
chemists, mechanicians, engineers. There were also poets, 
who ministered to tho literary wants of tho dissipated 
city — authors who could writ© verse, not only in correct 
metre, but in all kinds of fantastic forms — ^trees, heartSi 
and eggs. Here met together the literary dandy ufe in tbe 
and the grim theologian. At their repasts oo- 
casionally tho king himself would preside, enlivening the 
moment with the condescensions of royal relaxation. Thus, 
of PhUadelphuB it is stated that he caused to be presented 
to the Stoio Sphoerus a dish of fruit made of wax, so beau- 
tifully coloured as to be undistinguishable from the natural, 
and on the mortified philosopher detecting too late tho fraud 
that had been practised upon him, inquired what he now 
thought of the maxim of his sect that “ the sage is never 
deceived by appearances.” Of the same sovereign it is re- 
lated that he received the translators of the Septuagint 
Bible with the Hghest honours, entertaining them at hia 
table. Under the atmosphere of the place their usuid 
religious ceremonial was laid aside, save that the king 
courteously requested one of the aged priests to offer an 
extempore prayer. It is naively related that the Alex- 
%diif^ present, ever quick to discern rhetorioal merit, 
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testified their estiiuation of the performance with loud 
applause. But not alone did literature and the exsMt 
sciences thus find protection. As if no subjects with which 
the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy of 
investigation, in the Museum were cultivated the more 
doubtful arts, magic and astrology. Fhiladelphus, who, 
toward the close of his life, was haunted with an intolerable 
dread of death, devoted himself with intense assiduity to 
the discovery of the elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a 
•comprehensive organization for the development of human 
knowledge never existed in the world before, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances, never has since. To be connected 
with it was the passport to the highest Alexandrian so- 
ciety and to court favour. 

To the Museum, and, it has been asserted, particularly to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Christian world is thus under 
obligation for the ancient version of the Hebrew Scriptures 
The Septua- — Septuagint. Many idle stories have been 
Riiit tronsia- related respecting the circumstances under which 
that version was made, as that the seventy-two 
translators by whom it was executed were confined each in 
a separate cell, and, when their work was finished, the 
seventy-two copies were found identically the same, word 
for word. From this it was supposed that the inspiration 
of this translation was established. If any proof of that 
kind were needed, it would be much better found in 
the fact that whenever occasion arises in the New Tes- 
tament of quoting from the Old, it is usually done in the 
words of the Septuagint. The story of the cells underwent 
successive improvements among the early fathers, but is 
BOW rejected as a fiction ; and, .indeed, it seems probable 
that the translation was not made under the splendid 
circumstances commonly related, but merely by the Alex- 
andrian Jews for their own convenience. As the Septuagint 
srew into credit among the Christians, it lost favour among 
Sie Jews, who made reputed attempts in after years to 
supplant it by new versions, such as those of Aquila, of 
Theodotion, of Symmachus, and others. From the first the 
Syrian Jews had looked on it with disapproval ; they even 
himd the time of its translation as a day of mourning, and 
with malioiaus grief pointed out its errors, as, for instance^ 
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they affirmed that it made Methusaleh live imtil after the 
Deluge. Ptolemy treated all those who were conoemed in 
providing hooks for the library with consideration, re- 
munerating his translators and transcribers in a princely 
manner. 

But the modem world is not indebted to these Egyptian 
kings only in the particular here referred Lasting in- 
to. The Museum made an impression upon the ^nceortfae 
intelleotual career of Europe so powerful and theStogi^ 
enduring that we still enjoy its results. That «d«»enti«e. 
impression was twofold, theological and physical. The 
diidectical spirit and literary culture diffused among the 
Alexandrians prepared that people, beyond all others,' for 
the reception of Christianity. For thirty centuries the 
Egyptians had been familiar with the conception of a 
tnune God. There was hardly a city of any note without 
its particular triad. Here it was Amum, Maut, and 
Ehonso; there Osiris, Isis, and Horns. The apostolic 
missionaries, when they reached Alexandria, found a people 
ready to appreciate the protbundest mysteries. But with 
these advantages came great evils. The Trinitarian disputes, 
which subsequently deluged the world with blood, had 
their starting-point and focus in Alexandria. In that city 
Alius and Athanasius dwelt. There originated that 
desperate conflict which compelled Constantine the Great 
to summon the Council of Nicea, to settle, by a formulary 
&r creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that Alexandria 
exerted a power on subsequent a ges : her influence was as 
strongly marked in the impression it gave to science. 
Astronomical observatories, chemical laboratories, libraries, 
disseoting-houses, were nut "u vain. There went forth 
from them a spirit powerful enough to tincture all future 
times. Nothing like the Alexandrian Museum was ever 
called into existence in Greece or Borne, even in their 
palmiest days. It is the unique and noble memorial of ^ 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, who have thereby laid the whole 
human race under obligations, and vindicated their title to 
be regarded as a most illustrious line of kings. The 
Museum was, in. truth, an attempt at the organmation of 
human kno<adedge, both for its development and ite 
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difiaaion. It was oonoeivod and exeeutod in a practioal 
manner worthy of Alexander. And though, in the night 
through which Europe has been passing — a night full of 
dreams and delusions — ^men have not entertained a right 
estimate of the spirit in which that great institution wa» 
founded, and the work it accomplished, its glories being 
eclipsed by darker and more unworthy things, the time is- 
ai>proaohing when its action on the course of human events 
will be better understood, and its influences on Europeux 
civilization more clearly discerned. ^ 

Thus, then, about the beginning of the thiid' oentuiy 
before Christ, in consequence of the Macedonian campaign. 
The Mneeuni 'vrhich had brought the Greeks into contact with 
ofth^MSs'* ancient civilization of Asia, a great degree 
do^ cam- of intellectual activity was manifested in Egypt. 
pAigni. of village of Bhacotis, once Wd 

as an Egyptian post to prevent the ingress of strangers, 
the Macedonians erected that city which was to be the 
entrepdt of the commerce of the East and West, and te 
transmit an illustrious name to the latest generations. 
Her long career of commercial prosperity, her commanding 
position as respects the material interests of the world, 
justified the statesmanship of her founder, and the intel- 
lectual glory which has gathered round her has given an 
enduring lustre to his name. 

There^ can be no doubt that the philosophical activity 
here alluded to was the direct issue of the political and 
military event to which we have referred it. The tastes 
and genius of Alexander were manifested by his relations 
to Aristolle, whose studies in natural history he promoted 
by the collection of a menagerie ; and in astronomy, by 
transmitting to him, through Callisthenes, the records of 
fiabyloniAn observations extending over 1903 years. His 
biography, as we have seen, shows a personal interest in 
tho oa&vation of such studies. In this particular otiier 
peat soldiers have resembled him ; and perhaps it may be 
uifened that the practical habit of thought and aooom- 
modation of theory to the actual purposes of life pziB« 
eminently required by their profession, leads them spon^ 
taneonaly to decline speculative uncertainties, and to be 
•atisfied only with thi^ that are real and excMit. 
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Under the inspiration of the system of Alexander, and 
guided 'fay- the suggestions of certain great men who had 
caught the spirit of the times, the Egyptian kin^ thus 
created, under their own immediate auspices, the Museum. 
State policy, operating in the manner I have previously 
described, furnished them with an additional theological 
reason for founding this establishment. In the Macedonian 
campaign a vast amount of engineering and mathematical 
tfdent had been necessarily stimulated into existence, for 
great armies cannot be handled, great marches cannot be 
made, nor great battles fought without that result. When 
the period of energetic action was over, and to the milita^ 
operations succeeded comparative repose and temporary 
moments of peace, the talent thus called forth found 
occupation in the way most congenial to it by cultivating 
mathematical and physical studies. In Alexandria, itself 
a monument of engineering and architectural skill, soon 
were to be found men w'hose names were destined for 
futurity — Apollonius, Eratosthenes, Manotho. Of these, 
one may be selected for tho remark that, while 
speculative philosophers were occupying them- men it pro- 
selves with discussions respecting tho criterion of 
truth, and, upon the whole, coming to the conclusion that no 
such thing existed, and that, if tho truth was actually in the 
possession of man, ho had no means of knowing it, Euclid 
of Alexandria was writing an immortal work, destined to 
challenge contradiction from the whole human race, and to 
make good its title as the representative of absolute and 
undeniable truth — ^truth not to be gainsaid in any nation 
or at any time. We still use tlio geometry of Eudid in 
our schools. 

It is said that Euclid opened a geometrical school in 
Alexandria about b.c. 300. He occupied himself not only 
with mathematical, but also with physical investigation. 
Besides many worlm of the former class supposed The wntingi 
to have been written by him, as on Fallacies, 

Conic Sections, Divisions, Porisms, Data, there are imputed 
to him treatises on Harmonics, Optics, and Catoptrics, the 
two lattersubjects being disousi^, agreeably to the views of 
those times, on the hyrothesis of rays issuing from the eye 
to the object, instead of passing, as we consider them todo^ 
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from the object to the eye. It is, however, on the ex- 
cellencies of his Elements of Geometry that the durable 
reputation of Euclid depends; and though the hypercriti- 
cism of modern mathematicians has perhaps successfully 
maintained such objections a^inst them as that they 
might have been more precise in their axioms, that they 
sometimes assume what might be proved, that they are 
occasionally redundant, and their arrangement sometimes 
imperfect, yet they still maintain their ground as a model 
of exti'eme accuracy, of perspicuity, and as a standard of 
exact demonstration. They were employed universally by 
the Greeks, and, in subsequent ages, were translated and 
preserved by the Arabs. 

Great as is the fame of Euclid, it is eclipsed by that of 
The writingo Archimedcs the Syracusan, bom b.c. 287, whose 
mid works of oonnoction with Egyptian science is not alone 
Archimedes, testified by tradition, but also by such facts as 
his acknowledged friendship with Gonon of Alexandria, 
and his invention of the screw still bearing his name, 
intended for raising the waters of the Nile. Among his 
mathematical works, the most interesting, perhaps, in his 
own estimation, as wo may judge from the incident that he 
diluted the diagram thereof to be engraved on his tomb- 
stone, was his demonstration that the solid content of a 
sphere is two-thirds that of its circumscribing cylinder. 
It was by this mark that Cicero, when Quaestor of Sicily, 
discovert the tomb of Archimedes grown over with weeds. 
This theorem was, however, only one of a large number of 
a like kind, which he treated of in his two books on the 
sphere and cylinder in an equally masterly manner, and 
with equal success. His position as a geometer is perhaps 
better understood from the assertion made respecting him 
by a modem mathematician, that he came as near to the 
disooveiy of the Difierential Calculus as can be done 
without the aid of algebraic transformations. Among the 
spe^al problems he treated of may be mentioned the 
quadrature of the circle, his determination of the ratio of 
the circumference to the diameter being between 3*1428 
and 3*1408, the true value, as is now known, being 8*1418 
nearly. He also wrote on Conoids and Sphefbids, and uj^n 
that spiral still passing under his name, ue genesis of wluob 
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had been Biiggested to him by Conon. In his work entitled 
Fsammites"’ he alludes to the astronomical system subse- 
quently established by Copernicus, whose name has been 
given to it. He also mentions the attempts which had 
been made to measure the size of the earth; the chief 
object of the work being, however, to prove not only that 
the sands upon the sea-shore can be numbered, but even 
those required to dll the entire space within the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the result being, according to our system 
of arithmetic, a less number than is expressed by unity 
followed by 63 ciphers. Such a book is the sport of a 
geometrical giant wantonly amusing himself with his 
strength. Among his mathematical investigations must 
not bo omitted the quadrature of the parabola. His fame 
depends, however, not so much on his mathematical 
triumphs as upon his brilliant discoveries in physios and 
his m^hanical inventions. How he laid the foundation 
of Hydrostatics is familiar to everyone, through the story 
of Hiero’s crown. A certain artisan having adulterated 
the gold given him by King Hiero to form a crown, 
Archimedes discovered while he was accidentally stepping 
into a bath, that the falsification might be detected, and 
thereby invented the method for the determination of 
specific gravity. From these investigations he was 
naturally led to the consideration of the equilibrium of 
floating bodies ; but his grand achievement in the 
mechanical direction was his discovery of the true theory 
of the lever ; his sur^ dsing merit in these respects is de- 
monstrated by the fact that no advance was made in theo- 
retical mechanics during the eighteen centuries interven 
iiig between him and Leonardo da Vinci. Of minor matters 
not fewer than forty mechanical inventions have been 
attributed to him. Amon^ these are the endless screw, 
the screw pump, a hydraulic organ, and burning mirrors. 
Hk genius is well indicated by the saying popular^ at- 
tributed to him, “ Give me whereon to stand, and 1 will 
move the earth,” and by the anecdotes told of his exertions 
against Maroellus during the siege of Spacuse; his 
inv^tion of catapults and other engines tor throwing 
projectiles, as darts and heavy stones; claws whkdi, 
reaching over the walls, lifted up into the air i^ps and 
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their crews,' and then suddenly dropped them into the sea ; 
burning mirrors, by which, at a great distance, the Boman 
fleet was set on fire. It is related that Marcellus, honouring 
his intellect, gave the strictest orders that no harm should 
be done to him at the taking of the town, and that he was 
killed, unfortunately, by an ignorant soldier — unfortu- 
nately, for Europe was not able to produce his equal for 
nearly two thousand years. 

Eratosthenes was eontemporary with Archimedes. He 
was bom at Cyrene, b.c. 276- The care of the library 
Thewriungs appcars to have been committed to him by 
and works of Euergotes ; but his attention was more specially 
EratxMthencs. ^0 mathematical, astronomical, geo- 

graphical, and historical pui-suits. The work entitled 
“ Catasterisms,” doubtfully imputed to him, is a catalogue of 
475 of the principal stars ; but it was probably intended 
for nothing more than a manual. He also is said to have 
written a poem upon terrestrial zones. Among his im- 
portant geographical labours may bo mentioned his 
determination of the interval between the tropics. Ho 
found it to bo cloven eighty-thirds of the circumference. 
He also attempted the measurement of the size of the 
earth by ascertaining the distance between Alexandria 
and Syeno, the difference of latitude between which ho 
had found to bo one-fiftieth of the earth’s circumference. 
It was his object to free geography from the legends with 
which the superstition of ages had adorned and oppressed 
it. In effecting this he well deserves the tribute paid to 
him by Humboldt, the modem who of all others could 
best appreciate his labours. He considered the articula- 
tion and expansion of continents ; the position of mountain 
chains ; the action of clouds ; the geological submersion of 
lands ; the elevation of ancient sea-beds ; the opening of the 
Dardanelles and of the Straits of Gibraltar ; the relations 
of the Euxine Sea ; the problem of the equal level of the 
circumfluous ocean; and the necessary existence of a 
mountain chain running through Asia in the diaphragm 
of Dicaearchus. What an advance is all this beyond the 
meditations of Thales I Herein we see the practical 
tendencies of the Macedonian wars. In hiS astronomioal 
observations he had the advantage of usin the armils 
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and other instruments in the Observatoiy. He ascer 
tained tiiat the direction of terrestrial gravity is not 
constant, but that the verticals converge. He composed a 
complete systematic description of the earth in three 
books — physical, mathematical, historical — accompanied 
by a map of all the parts then known. Of his skill as a 
geometer, his solution of the problem of two mean pro- 
portionals, still extant, offers ample evidence; and it is 
only of late years that the fragments remaining of his 
Chronicles of the Theban Kings have been properly ap- 
preciated. He hoped to free history as well as geography 
from the myths that deform it, a task which the prejudices 
and interests of man will never permit to be accomplished. 
Some amusing anecdotes of his opinions in these respects 
have descended to us. He ventured to doubt the historical 
truth of the Homeric legends. “ I will believe in it when 
I ha\e been shown the currier who made the wind-bags 
which Ulysses on his homeward voyage received from 
iEolus.” It is said that, having attained the age of 
eighty years, he bccaTne weary of life, and put an end to 
himself by voluntary starvation. 

1 shall here pause to make a few remarks suggested by 
the chronological and astronomical works of chronology of 
Eratosthenes. Our current chronology was the Eraiortiienefc 
offspring of erroneous theological considerations, the 
nature of which required not only a short historical term for 
the various nations of antiquity, but even for the existence 
of man upon the globe. This necessity appears to have 
been chiefly experienced in the attempt to exalt certain 
facts in the history of the Hebrews from their subordinate 
position in human affairs, and, indeed, to give the whole 
of that history an exaggerated value. This was done in a 
double way : by elevating Hebrew history from its true 
grade, and depreciating or falsifying that of other nations. 
Among those who have been guilty of this literary offence, 
the name of the oelebrat^ Eusebius, the Bishop of 
Oassar^ in the time of Constantine, should be designated, 
since in his chronography and synchronal taHes he 
purposely ** perverted chronolo^ for the sake of making 
synchronisms ** (Bunsen). It is true, as Eiebuhr asserts, 
** He is a very dishonest writer.** To a great estent, the 
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Buperseding of the Egyptian annals was brought about by 
his influence. It was forgotten, however, that of all 
thin^ chronology is the least suited to bo an object of 
inspiration ; and that, though men may be wholly 
indifferent to truth for its own sake, and consider it not 
improper to wrest it unscrupulously to what they may 
suppose to be a just purpose, yet that it will vindicate itself 
at last. It is impossible to succeed completely in perverting 
the history of a nation which has left numerous enduring 
records. Egypt offers us testimonials reaching over five 
thousand years. As Bunsen remarks, from the known 
portion of the curve of history wo may determine the 
whole. The Egyptians, old as they are, belong to the 
middle ages of mankind, for there is a period antecedent 
to monumental history, or indeed, to history of any kind, 
during which language and mythology are formed, for 
these must exist prior to all political institutions, all art, 
all science. Even at the flrst moment that we gain a 
p^limpse of the state of Egypt she had attained a high 
intellectual condition, as is proved by the fact that her 
system of hieroglyphics was perfect^ before the fourth 
dynasty. It continued unchanged until the time of 
Psammetichus. A stationary condition of language and 
writing for thousands of years necessarily implies a long 
and very remote period of active improvement and 
advance. It was doubtless such a general consideration, 
rather than a positive knowledge of the fact, which led 
the Greeks to assert that the introduction of geometry 
into Egypt must be attributed to kings before Sie times 
of Menes. Not alone do her artificial monuments attest 
for that country an extreme antiquity ; she is herself her 
own witness ; for, though the Nile raises its bed only four 
feet in a thousand years, all the alluvial portion of Egypt 
has been deposited from the waters of that river. A 
natural register thus re-enforces the written records, and 
both together compose a body of evidence not to be 
gainsaid. Thus the depth of muddy silt accumulated 
round the pedestals of monuments is an irreproac^ble 
index of their age. In the eminent position he occupied, 
Eusebius might succeed in perverting the received book- 
chrcmology; but he had no power to make the endless 
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trade-wind that sweeps over the tropical Pacific blow a 
day more or a day less; none to change the weight of 
water precipitated from it by the African mountains; 
none to arrest the annual mass of mud brought down by 
the river. It is by collating such different orders of 
evidence together — the natural and the monumental, the 
latter gaining strengtli every year from the cultivation of 
hieroglyphic studies — that we begin to discern the true 
Egyptian chronology, ^nd to put confidence in the 
fragments tiiat remain of Eratosthenes and Manetho. 

At the time of which we are speaking — the time of 
Eratosthenes — general ideas had been attained to respecting* 
the doctrine of the sphere, its poles, axis, the equator, 
arctic and antarctic circles, equinoctial points. Astronomy of 
solstices, colures, horizon, etc. No one com- Krai«Bih«‘neB. 
potent to form an opinion any longer ontortained a doubt 
respecting the globular form of the earth, the arguments 
adduced in support of that fact being such as are still 
popularly lesorted to — the different positions of the 
horizon at different places, the changes in elevation of the 
pole, the phenomena of eclipses, and the gradual dis- 
appearance of ships as they sail from us. As to eclipses, 
once looked upon with superstitious awe, their true causes 
had not only been assigned, but their periodicities so well 
ascertained that predictions of their occurrence could be 
made. The Babylonians had thus long known that after 
a cycle of 223 lunations the eclipses of the moon return. 
The mechanism of the phases of that satellite Attempuof 
was clearly understood. Indeed, Aristarchus Ariatarehus 
of Samos attempted to ascertain the distance of 
the sun from the earth on the principle of 
observing the moon when she is dichotomized, a method 
quite significant of the knowledge of the time, though in 
practice untrustworthy ; Aristarchus thus finding that the 
sun!s distance is eighteen times that of the moon, whereas 
it is in reality 400. In like manner, in a general way, 
pretty clear notions were entertained of the climatio 
distribution of heat upon the earth, exaggerated, however, 
in this respect, that the torrid zone was believed to be 
too hot for human life, and the frigid too cold. Observa- 
tions, as good as could be made by simple instruments, 
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had not only demonstrated in a genei-al manner the 
progreBsions, retrogradations and stations of the planets, 
but attempts had been made to account for, or rather to 
represent them, by the aid of epicycles. 

It was thus in Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, that 
modern astronomy arose. Ptolemy Soter, the founder 
of this line of kings, was not only a patron of science, 
but likewise an author. He composed a history of the 
campaigns of Alexander. Under him the collection of the 
Biography of library was commenced, probably soon after the 
the Ptolemies, defeat of Antigoniis at the battle of Ipsus, b.c. 
301.' The museum is due to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who not only patronized learning in his own dominions, 
but likewise endeavoured to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge in other quarters. Thus ho sent an 
expedition under his admiral 'i'imostheiies as far as 
Madagascar. Of the succeeding Ptolemies, Euergetes and 
Philopator were both very able men, though the later was 
a bad one ; he murdered his father, and perpetrated many 
horrors in Alexandria. Epiphanes, succoe^ng his father 
when only five years old, was placed by his guardians 
under the protection of Home, thus furnishing to the 
ambitious republic a pretence for interfering in tho affairs 
of Egypt. The same policy was continued during the 
reign of his son Philometor, who, upon the whole, was an 
able and good king. Even Physcon, who succeeded in 
B.c. 146, and who is described as sensual, corpulent, and 
cruel — cruel, for ho cut oft’ tho head, hands, and feet of his 
son, and sent them to Cleopatra h’ls wife — could not resist 
the inspirations to which the policy of his ancestors, 
continued for nearly two centuries, had given birth, but 
was an effective promoter of literature and the arts, and 
himself the authoi- of an historical work. A like inclina- 
tion was displayed by his successors, Lathyrus and 
Auletes, the name of tho latter indicating his proficiency 
in music. The surnames under which all these Ptolemies 
pass were nicknames, or titles of derision imposed upon 
them by their giddy and satirical Alexandrian subjects. 
The political state of Alexandria was significantly said to 
be a tyranny tempered by ridicule. The dynasty ended 
in the person of the oelebrated Cleopatra, who^ after the 
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battle of Aotiiim, caused berself, as is lulated in the 
legends, to bo bitten by an asp. She took poison that she 
might not fall captive to Ootaviauus, and be led in his 
triumph through the streets of Home. 

If we poBBossed a complete and unbiaBsed history of 
these Greek kings, it would doubtless uphold their title 
to be regarded as the most illustrious of all ancient 
sovereigns. Even after their political power had passed 
into the hands of the Komans — a nation who had no regard 
to trutli and to right — and philosophy, in its old age, had 
become extinguished or eclipsed by the faith of the later 
Cassars, enforced by an unscrupulous use of their power, So 
strong was the vitality of the intellectual germ they had 
fostered, that, though compelled to lie dormant for 
centuries, it shot up vigorously on the first occasion that 
favoui*ing circumstances allowed. 

This Egyptian dynasty extended its protection and 
patronage to literature as well as to science. Thus 
Philadolphus did not consider it beneath him to count 
among his personal fi-ionds the poet Callimachus, 
who had written a treatise on birds, and honour- tronfafutor*. 
ably maintained himself by keeping a school in ^ 

Alexandria. The court of tliat sovereign was, 
moreover, adorned by a constellation of seven poets, to 
which the gay Alexandrians gave the nickname of the 
Pleiades. They are said to have been Lycophron, Theo- 
critus, Callimachus, Aratus, Apollonius Ehodius, Nicander, 
and Homer the son of Macro. Among them may be dis- 
tinguished Lycophron, whose work, entitled Cassandra, 
still remains ; and Theocritus, whose exquisite bucolics 
prove how sweet a poet he wiis. 

To return to the scientific movement. The school of 
Euclid was worthily represented in the time of Euergetes 
by Apollonius Pergaaus, forty years later than ThewritingB 
Archimedes. He excelled both in the mathe- ‘rfApoUomufc 
matical and physical department. His chief work was a 
treatise on Conic Sections. It is said that he was the first 
to introduce the words ellipse and hyperbola. So late as 
the eleventh century his complete works were extant in 
Arabic. Modem geometers describe him as handling his 
subjects with less power than his groat predecessor 
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ArchimedeB, but nevertheless displaying extreme precision 
and beauty in his methods.. His fifth book, on Maxima 
and Minima, is to be regarded as one of the highest efforts 
of Greek geometry. As an example of his physical in- 
quiries may be mentioned his invention of a clock. 

Fifty years after Apollonius, b.c. 160-125, we meet with 
the groat astronomer Uipparchiis. He does not appear to 
have made observations himself in Alexandria, but he uses 
those of Aristyllus and Timochares of that place. Indeed, 
his great discovery of the precession of the equinoxes was 
essentially founded on the discussion of the Alexandrian 
observations on Spica Virginia made by Timochares. In 
pure mathematics he gave methods for solving all triangles 
The writings Spherical : he also constructed a table 

ofHippor- of chords. In astronomy, besides his capital 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes just 
mentioned, he also determined the first inequality of the 
moon, the equation of the centre, and all but anticipated 
Ptolemy in the discovery of the evection. To him also 
must be attributed the establishment of the theory of 
epicycles and eccentrics, a geometrical conception for the 
purpose of resolving the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, on the principle of circular movement. In the case 
Thethporyof tlio sun and moou, Hi])parchus succeeded in 
opicycips und the application of that theory, and indicated 
eccentrics might be adapted to the planets. Though 

never intended as a representation of the actual motions of 
the heavenly bodies, it maintained its ground until the era 
of Kepler and Newton, when the heliocentric doctrine, and 
that of elliptic motions, were incontestably established. 
Even Newton himself, in the 37th proposition of the third 
book of the ‘*Principia,” availed himself of its aid. Hippar- 
chus also undertook to make a register of the stars by the 
method of alineations — that is, by indicating those which 
were in the same apparent straight line. The number of 
stars catalogued by him was 1,080. If he thus depicted the 
aspect of the sky for his times, he also endeavoured to do 
the same for the surface of the earth by marking the position 
of towns and other places by lines of latitude and longitude. 

Subsequently to Hipparohu^ we find the astronomers 
Geminus and Cleomedes ; their fame, however, is totally 
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eclipsed by that of Ptolemy, a.d. 138, the author of the 
great work ** Syntaxis,” or the mathematical con- The writings 
Btruction of the heavens— a work fully deserving Ptolemy, 
the epithet which has been bestowed upon it, “ a noble ex- 
position of the mathematical theory of epicycles and 
eccentrics.*’ It was translated by the Arabians after the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt ; and, under the title of 
Almagest, was received by them as the highest authority 
on the mechanism and phenomena of the universe. It 
maintained its ^ound in Europe in the same eminent 
position for nearly fifteen hundred years, justifying the 
encomium of Synesius on the institution which gave it 
birth, ** the divine school of Alexandria.” The Almagest 
commences with the doctrine that the earth is his gnat 
globular and fixed in space; it describes the 
GonstTuction of a table of chords and instruments conotrnction 
for observing the solstices, and deduces the of heavens, 
obliquity of the ecliptic. It finds terrestrial latitudes by 
the gnomon ; describes climates ; shows how ordinary may 
bo converted into sidereal time ; gives reasons for pre- 
ferring the tropical to the sidereal year; furnishes the 
solar theory on the principle of the sun’s orbit being a 
simple eccentric ; explains the equation of time ; advances 
to the discussion of the motions of the moon ; treats of the 
first inequality, of her eclipses, and the motion of the node. 
It then gives Ptolemy’s own groat discovery — that which 
has made his name immortal — the discovery of the moon’s 
eveotion or second inecjuality, rtiducing it to the epicyclic 
theory. It attempts the determination of the distances of 
the sun and moon from the earth, with, however, only 
partial success, since it makes the sun’s distance but one- 
twentieth of the real amount. It considers the precession 
of ^0 equinoxes, the discovery of Hipparchus, the full 
period for which, is twenty-five thousand years. It nves 
a catalogue of 1,022 stars ; treats of the nature of the 
Milky Way ; and discusses, in the most masterly manner, 
the motions of tho planets. This point constitutes 
Ptolemy’s second claim to scientific fame. His determina- 
tion of the planetary orbits was accomplished by comparing 
his own observations with those of former astronomers, 
especially with those of Timochares on Venus. 
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To Ptolemy we are also indebted for a work on Geography 
used in European schools as late as the fifteenth oenti^. 
The known world to him was from the Canary Islands 
His geogra- eastward to China, and from the equator north- 
P**y* ward to Caledonia. His maps, however, are very 

erroneous ; for, in the attempt to make them correspond 
to the spherical figure of the earth, the longitudes are 
too much to the east ; the Mediterranean Sea is twenty 
degrees too long. Ptolemy’s determinations are, therefore, 
inferior in accuracy to those of his illustrious predecessor 
Eratosthenes, who made the distance from the sacred 
promontory in Spain to the eastern mouth of the Ganges 
to be seventy thousand stadia. Ptolemy also wrote on 
Optics, the Planisphere, and Astrology. It is not often 
l^iven to an author to endure for so many ages ; perhaps, 
indeed, few deserve it. The mechanism of the heavens, 
from his point of view, has however, been greatly mis- 
understood. Neither he nor Hipparchus ever intended 
that theory as anything more than a geometrical fiction. 
It is not to be regarded as a representation of the actual 
celestial motions. And, as might be expected, for such is 
the destiny of all unreal abstractions, the theory kept 
advancing in complexity as facts accumulated, and was on 
the point of becoming altogether unmanageable, when it 
was supplanted by the theory of universal gravitation, 
which has ever ei^ibited the inalienable attribute of a 
true theory — afibrdin^ an explanation of every new fact 
as soon as it was discovered, without requiring to be 
burdened with now provisions, and prophetic^y foretelling 
phenemona which had not as yet b^n observed. 

From the time of the Ptolemies the scientific spirit of 
the Alexandrian school declined ; for though such mathe- 
maticians as Theodosius, whose work on Spherioal 
Geometry was greatly valued by the Arab geometers ; and 
The later PappuSf whose mathematical collections, in eight 
Alexandrian books, still for the most part remain ; and Theon, 
geometers. doubly Celebrated for his geometrical attain- 
ments, and as b^g the father of the unfortunate Hypatia, 
A.o. 415, lived in the next three centuries, they were not 
men like their great predecessors. That mentu strengtli 
which gives birth to original discovery had passed away» 
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The oommentatoT had suooeeded to the philosopher. No 
new development illustrated the physics sciences; they 
were destined long to remain stationary. Mechanics could 
boast of no trophy like the proposition of Archimedes on 
the equilibrium of the lever ; no new and exact ideas like 
those of the same great man on statical and hydrostatical 
pressure ; no novel and clear views like those developed in 
his treatise on floating bodies; no mechanical invention 
like the first of all steam-engines — that of Hero. Natural 
Philosophy had come to a stop. Its great, and hitherto 
suocessnilly cultivated department, Astronomy, exhibij^ 
no farther advance. Men were content with Decline of the 
what had been done, and continued to amuse Greek age of 
themselves with reconciling the celestial pheno- 
mona to a combination of equable circular motions. To 
what ,are we to attribute this pause? Something had 
occurred to enervate the spirit of science. A gloom had 
settled on the Museum. 

There is no difficulty in giving an explanation of this 
unfortunate condition. Greek intellectual life had passed 
the period of its maturity, and was entering on old age. 
Moreover, the talent which might have been devoted to 3ie 
service of science was in part allured to another pursuit, 
and in part repressed. Alexandria had sapped Athens, and 
in her turn Alexandria was sapped by Borne, ckiueiioftbat 
From metropolitan pre-eminence she had sunk to <*«cUne. 
be a mere provincial town. The great prizes of life were 
not BO likely to be met with in such a declining city as in 
Italy or, subsequently, in Constantinople. Whatever 
affected ^ese chief centres of Roman activity, necessarily 
influenced her ; but, such is the fate of the conquered, she 
must await their decisions. In the very institutions by 
whi(ffi she had onoe been glorified, success could only be 
attained bjr a oonformity to the manner of thinking 
fashionable in the imperial metropolis, and the best that 
could be done was to seek distinction in the path so marked 
out. Yet even with all this restraint Alexandria asserted 
her intelleotual power, leaving an indelible impress on the 
new theology of W conquerors. During thm centuries 
the int^ectual atmosphere of the Roman empire had been 
changing. Hen were unable to resist the steadily increasing 
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preeBore. Traaquillity could only be seonied by j^tassiTenees. 
Things had oome to such a state that the thinmg of men 
was to be done fcr them by others, or, if they thought at 
all, it must be in accordance with a proscribe formula or 
rule. Greek intellect was passing into decrepitude, and the 
moral condition of the European world was it antagonism 
to scientific progress. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREEK AGE OF INTELLECTUAL DEOREPITUDk 

THE DEATH OF GBEEK PHILOSOPHT. 

Dedine of Greek Philosophy: it lieoomes Betroa^ive^ and in Philo 
the Jew and Apollonius of Tyana leans on Inspiralion^ Mystieismt 
Mirahles. 

NKO-PLATOmsif founded by Ammoniiu Saccos^ followed hy Plotinus^ 
PorjMyry, lamblieus, Proclus. — Ihe Alexandkan Trinity, — Ecstasy, 
— Alliance with Magic^ Necromanny. 

The Emperor Justinian closes the philosophical Schotls. 

Summary of Greek Philosophy. — Its four Problems: 1. Origin of the 
World ; 2. Nature of the Soul; 8. Existence of God; A’ Criterion of 
Truth. — Solution of these ProUems in the Age of Inquiry— in tiiat of 
Faith — in that of Reason — in thcd of Decrepitude, 

Determination of ths Law of Variation of Greek (Mnion. — The 
Development of NaHonnl InteUeot is the same as that of IndioMhMl. 
Ddermination of the final Conclusions of Greek PhUos^y as to Qod^ 
the World, the Soul, the Criterion of Truth. — lUustrations and 
OriUmsms on each of these Points. 

In this chapter it is a melancholy picture that I have to 
present — the old ago and death of Greek philo- ])qcu,m of 
Sophy. The strong man of Aristotelism and Snekphum 
Stoicism is sinking into the superannuated 
dotard; he is settling 

* Into the lean and dipper'd pantaloon, 
llVith Bpectaclee on nose ana pouch on side ; 

His Toutbful hose, 'well sayed, a world too wide 
For liis slinink shank ; and his big manly yoiee. 

Turning a^n toward childish treolei pi^ 

And wmstles in his sound. Lsst scene of all. 

That ends this strange, eyentful history, 

Is second ohildishness and mere oUjivlon— 

Sana teeth, Sana eyes, MBiB taste, wne eyerything.* ** 
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He is full of admiration for the past and of oontemptuous 
dibgust at the present ; his thoughts are wanderiug to the 
things that occupied him in his youth, and even in his 
infancy. Like those who are re^y to die, he delivers 
himself up to religious preparation, without any farthegr 
oonoem whether the things on which he is depending are 
intrinsically true or false. 

In this, me closing scene, no more do we find the vivid 
faith of Plato, the mature intellect of Aristotle, the manly 
self-control of Zono. Greek philosophy is ending in 
garrulity and mysticism. It is loaning for help on the 
conjurer, juggler, and high-priest of Nature. 

There are also new-comers obtruding themselves on the 
stage. The lioman soldier is about to take the place of 
the Greek thinker, and assert his claim to the efiects of the 
intestate — to keep what suits him, and to destroy what 
he pleases. The Romans, advancing towards their age of 
Faith, are about to force their ideas on the European 
world. 

Under the shadow of the Pyramids Greek philosophy 
was bom ; after many wanderings for a thousand years 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, it came back to its 
native place, and under the shadow of the Pyramids it 
died. 

From the period of the Now Academy the decline of 
Greek philosophy was uninterrupted, mventive genius 
no longer existed; its place was occupied by the com- 
mentator. Instead of troubling themselves with inquiries 
It becomes after absoluto truth, philosophers sought sup- 
Tetrospertive. port in the Opinions of the ancient times, 
and the real or imputed views of Pythagoras, Plato, or 
Aristotle were received as a criterion. In this, the old 
age of philosophy, men began to act as though there had 
never been such things as original investigation and 
discovery among the human race, and that whatever tmth 
there was in the world was not the product of thought, 
but the remains of an ancient and now all but forgotten 
revelation from heaven — forgotten through the gum and 
fall of man. There is something very melandhcdy in this 
total cessation of inquiry. The mental impetu^ which 
one would have ezuected to continue for a aeasi^' by 
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reason of the momontum that had been gathered in so 
many ages, seems to have been all at once abruptly lost. 
So complete a pause is surprising : the arrow still nies on 
after it has parted from the bow ; the potter’s wheel runs 
round though all the vessels are finished. In producing 
this sudden stoppage, the policy of the early Cassars 
greatly assisted. The principle of liberty of thought, 
which the very existence of the divers philosophical 
schools necessarily implied, was too liable to mkke itself 
manifest in aspirations fur political liberty. While through 
the emperors the schools of Greece, of Alexandria, and 
Rome were depressed from that supremacy to which the 3 
might have aspired, and those of the provinces, Ok 
Marseilles and Rhodes, were relatively exalted, the 
former, in a silent and private way, were commencing 
those ^rivalries, the foreniiiners of the great theologiced 
struggles between them in after ages for political power. 
Christianity in its dawn was attt‘iided by a Hasamved 
general belief tlnit in the E.ist theie had heen at oriental 
preserved a purer recolh^elion of the ancient ro- 
velation, and that honco from that quarter the light would 
presently shine forth. UiultT the favouring influenoe of 
such an expectation, Orientalism, to which, as wo have 
seen, Grecian thought had sjiuutanoously arrived, was 
greatly re-enforced. 

In this final period of Greek pliilosophy, the first to 
whom we must tuni is Vhilo the Jew, wh(. lived in the 
time of the Emperor Caligula. In harmony with the ideas 
of his nation, he derives all })hilo8ophy and use- pjjj,,, 
ful knowledge from the Mosaic record, not thuik-jheto 
hesitating to wrest Scrijitii.’o to his use hy ‘""P*"** 
various allegorical interpretations, asserting that man has 
fallen from his jjrimitivo wisdom and purity; that 
physical inquiry is of very litth. avail, hut that an 
innocent life and a burning faith are what we must trust 
to. Ho persuaded himself that a certain inspiration fell 
upon him while ho was in the act of writing, somewhat 
like that of the penmen of the Holy Scriptures. His 
Teaders may, however, be disposed to believe that herein 
be was self-deceived, judging both from the character of 
bis dbmposition and tlM nature of )ua doctrine. At 

VOL. i. p 
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respocts the former, ho writes feebly, is vaoillating in his 
views, and, when watched in his treatment of a difficult 
HiB mvBiicai point, is Seen to be wavering and unsteady. As 
phUuBophy. respects the latter, among other extraordinary 
things he teases tliat the world is the chief angol or first 
son of God ; he combines all the powers of God into one 
force, the Logos or holy Word, the highest powers being 
creative wisdom and governing mercy. From this are 
emitted all the mundane forces ; and, since God cannot do 
evil, the existence of evil in the world must be imputed 
to these emanating forces. It is very clear, therefore, 
that though Philo declined Oriental pantheism, he laid 
his foundation on the Oriental theory of Emanation. 

As aiding very greatly in the popular introduction of 
Orientalism, Apollonius of Tyana must be mentioned. 
Under the auspices of the Empress .lulia Domna, in a 
biographical composition, Philostratus had the audacity to 
ApuiioniuB of institute a yiarallel between this man and our 
Tyan*. Saviour. Ho was a miracle-worker, given to 
soothsaying and prophesying, led the life of an ascetic, 
his raiment and food being of the poorest. Ho attempted 
In a miracle- ® reformation of religious rites and morals; 
womer aiui denied the efficacy of sacrifice, substituting for 
prophet. simple worship and a pure prayer, scarce 

even needing words. Ho condemned the poets for pro- 
pagating immoral fables of the gods, since they nad 
thereby brought impurity into religion. He maintained 
the doctrine of transmigration. 

Plutarch, whose time reaches to the Emperor Hadrian, 
has exercised an influence, through certain peculiarities of 
his style, which has extended oven to us. Asa philosopher 
Fiaurehiemu he is to be classod among the Platonists, yet 
t^troniBing with a predominance of the prevailing Oxien- 
OrimtaUnm. ^alism. His mental peculiarities seem to have 
unfitted him for an acceptance of the national faith, and 
his works commend themselves rather by the pleasant 
manner in which he deals with the topic on u^oh he 
treats than by a deep philosophy. In some respects an 
analogy may be discerned between his views ahd those of 
Philo, the Isis of the one corresponding to the Word of 
the otW. This disposition to Orientalism oooon still 
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more strongly in succeeding writers ; for example, Lndus 
Apuleius the Numidian, and Nirmenius : the 
latter embracing the opinion that had now 
become almost universal — that all Greek philo- 
Bophy was originally brought from the East. In ** 
his doctrine a trinity is assumed, the first person of which 
is reason ; the second the principle of becoming, which is 
a dual existence, and so gives rise to a thii-d person, these 
throe persons constituting, however, only ono G od. Having 
indicated the occurrence of this idea, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire more particularly into its details. «Ab 
philosophical conceptions, none of the trinities of the 
Greeks will boar comparison with those of ancient Egypt, 
Amun, Maut, and Khonso, Osiris, Isis, and Homs; nor 
with those of India, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the 
Creates, Treserver, and Destroyer, or, the Past, the 
Present, and the Future of the Buddhists. 

The doctrines of Numenius led directly to those of Neo- 
platonism, of which, however, the origin is commonly 
imputed to Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria, 
tow’ard the close of the second century after slSSirfouiKto 
(Jhrist. The views of this philosopher do not 
appear to have been committed to writing. 

They are known to us through his disciples Longinus and 
Plotinus chiefly. Neo- Platonism, assuming the aspect of 
a philosophical religion, is distinguished for the conflict it 
maintained with the rising power of Christianity. Alex- 
andria was the scene of this contest. The school which 
there arose lasted for about 300 years. Its history is not 
only interesting to us from its antagonism to that hew 
power which soon was to conquer the Western world, 
but also because it was the expiring effort of Grecian 
philosophy. 

Plotinus, an Egyptian, was bom about a.d. 204. He 
studied at Alexandria, and is said to have spent 
eleven years under -Ammonius Saccas. He ac- Sylttc."’* 
complied the expedition of the Emperor 
Gordian to Persia and India, and, escaping 
from its disasters, opened a philosophical school in Rome. 
^ that oitj he was held in the Mghest esteem by the 
£mperor Gallienus; the Empress Sonina intended to 

p 2 
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build a city, in which Plotinus might inaugurate the 
celebrated Kepublic of Plato. The plan was not, how- 
ever, carried out. With the best intention for promoting 
the happiness of man, Plotinus is to be charged with no 
little obscurity and mysticism. Eunapius says truly that 
the heavenly elevation of his mind and his perplexed style 
make him very tiresome and unpleasant. His repulsive- 
ness is, perhaps, in a measure due to his want of skill in 
the art of composition, for ho did not loam to write till 
ho was fifty years old. He ])rofeB6ed a contempt for the 
advantages of life and for its pursuits. He disparaged 
patriotism. An ascetic in his habits, eating no flesh and 
out little broad, he held his body in utter contempt, 
saying that it was only a phantom and a clog to his soul. 
Ho refused to remember liis birthday. As has frequently 
been the case with those who liavo submitted to prolonged 
fasting and meditation, he believed that he had been 
jirivileged to see God with his bodily eye, and on six 
dififeront occasions had boon reunited to him. In such 
a mental condition, it may well l>o supposed that his 
writings are mysterious, inconsequent and diffuse. An 
air of Platonism mingled with many Oriental ideas and 
ancient Egyptian recollections, pervades his works. 

Like many of his predecessors, Plotinus recognized a 
difference between the mental necessities of the educated 
and the vulgar, justifying mHhology on the ground that 
it was very useful to those who were not yet emancipated 
from the sensible. Aristotle, in his MotaphysicB, referring 
to mythology and the gods in human form, had remarked, 
** Much has i>ccn mythically added for the persuasion of 
the multitude, and also on account of the laws and for 
other useful ends.’* But Plotinus also hold that the gods 
are not to be moved by prayer, and that both they and 
the dmmons occasionally manifest themselves visibly; 
that incantations may be lawfully practised, and are not 
repugnant to philosophy. In the body Im disoems a 
penitential mechanism for the soul. He believes that the 
external world is a mere phantom — a dreamland the 
indications of the senses altogether deceptive. Thg union 
with the divinity of which he speaks he deeoribeB aa 
an intoxication of tha aoul wMoh, forgetting aU extemal 
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things, becomes lost in the contemplation of “ the One.’* 
The doctrinal philosophy of Plotinus presents a trinity in 
accordance with the rlatonio idea. (1.) The One, or 
Prime essence. (2.) The Hcason. (B.) The Soul. Of the 
first he declares that it is impossibe to speak The trinity of 
fully, and in wliat ho says on this point there 
are many apparent contradictions, as when he denies 
oneness to the one. His ideas of the trinity are essentially 
based on the theory of emanation. He describes how the 
second principle issues by emanation out of the first, and 
the third out of the second. The mechanism of this 
process may be illustrated by recalling how from the body 
of the sun issues fortli light, and from light emerges heat. 
In the procession of the third from the second principle it 
is really Thought arising from Iteason ; but Thought is 
the Soul. The mundane soul he considers as united to 
nothing; but on these details he falls into much mys- 
ticism, and it is often difficult to see clearly his precise 
meaning, as when he says that Reason is surrounded by 
Eternity, but the Soul is surrounded by I'ime. He carries 
Idealism to its last extreme, and, as has been said, looks 
upon the visible world as a semblance only, deducing 
from his doctrine moral refiections to be a comfort in the 
trials of life. Thus ho says that “ sensuous life is a mere 
stage-play; all the misery in it is only imaginary, all 
grief a mere cheat of the plaj^ers.” “ The soul is not in 
the game; it looks on, while nothing more than the 
external phantom weoi)S and laments.*' ** Passive affec- 
tions and misery light only on the outward shadow of 
man.*’ The great end of existence is to draw the soul 
from external things and fasten it in contemplation on 
God. Such considerations teach us a contempt for virtue as 
well as for vice : ** Once united with God, man leaves 
^e virtues, as on entering the sanctuary he leaves the 
images of the gods in the ante-temple behind.” Hence we 
should struggle to free ourselves from eve^thing low and 
to cultivate truth, and devote life to BcrtMy;oo>H 
intimate communion with God, divesting our- nankw wteh 
selves of all personality, and passing into the 
condition of ecstasy, in which ue soiu is loosened from its 
material prison, separated from individual oonsdirnsness,, 
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and absorbed in the infinite intelligence from which it 
emanated. “ In ecstasy it contemplates real existence ; it 
identifies itself with that which it contemplates.” Our 
reminiscence passes into intuition. In all these views of 
riotinuB the tincture of Orientalism predominates ; the 
principles and practices are altogether Indian. The 
Supreme Being of the system is the “unus quiest omnia 
the intention of tho theory of emanation is to find a philo- 
sophical connexion between him and the soul of man ; the 
process for passing into ecstiicy by sitting long in an 
invariable posture, by looking stedfastly at the tip of tho 
nose, or by observing for a long time an unusual or definite 
manner of breathing, had been familiar to the Eastern 
devotees, as they are now to tho impostors of our own times ; 
the result is not celestial, but physiological. The pious 
Hindus were, however, assured that, as water will not wet 
the lotus, so, though sin may touch, it can never defile the 
soul after a full intuition of God. 

The opinions of I’lotinus were strengthened and diffused 
by his celebrated J’orphyry, who was born at Tyro 
A.n. 2Ji;i. After tho d(»ath of Phdbuis ho established a 
school in Borne, attaining great celebrity in astronomy, 
music, geography, and other sciences. Ills treatise against 
Christianity was answered by Eusebius, St. Jerome, and 
others; the Emperor 'Jheodosius the Great, however, 
Porphyry- silouced it moi’e oftcctually by causing all the 
iiirt writings copies to be burned. Porph}Ty asserts his own 
deatruyid; miworthincss when ctmi pared with his master, 
saying that he had been united to Gotl bnt once in eigh'ty- 
six years, whereas I'lotiiius b.ad been so united six times in 
sixty years. In him is to bo seen all the mysticism, and, it 
may bo added, all the piety of riotuius. Ho speaks of 
daemonB shapeless, and therefore invisible ; requiring food, 
and not immortal ; some of which rule the air, and may be 
propitated or restrained by magic : he admits also the use 
nvertato of nooromancy. It is scarcely possible to deter- 
iDiigicand mine how muoh this inclination of the Neo- 
necroauncj. pjatonists to the unlawful art is to be regarded 
as a oonoession to the popular sentiment of the times, for 
elsewhere Porphyry does not hesitate to condemn sooth- 
saying and divination, and to dwell upon the foUy of 
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invoking the gods in making bargains, marriages, and such- 
like tri&s. He strenously enjoins a holy life in view of 
the fact that man has fallen both from ms ancient purity 
and knowledge. Ho recommends a worship in silence and 
pure thought, the public worship being of very secondary 
importance. He also insists on an abstinence from animal 
food. 

The cultivation of magic and the necromantic art was 
fully carried ou€ in lamblicus, a Ctelo-Syrian, who died in 
the reign of Constantine the Great. It is lambnc,,* 
scarcely necessary to relate tlie miracles and a wonder- 
prodigies he performed, though they received 
full credence in those superstitious times; how, by the 
intensity of his pra^ors, he raised himself unsupported 
nine feet above the ground ; how ho could make rays of a 
blinding effulgence play round his head ; how, before the 
bodily*eyes of his pupils, he evoked two visible daemonish 
imps. Nor is it necessary to mention the opinions of 
ilildcsius, Chrj'sauthus, or Maximus. 

For a moment, however, we may turn to Proclus, who 
was bom in Constantinople a.d. 412. When Yitaliau 
laid siege to Constantinople, Proclus is said to have burned 
his ships with a polished brass mirror. Jt is scarcely 
possible for us to determine hoAv much truth 
there is in this, since similar authority affirms 
that he could produce rain and earthquakes. JJJ** 

His theurgic propensities are therefore quite 
distinct. Yet, notwithstanding these superhuman powers, 
together %vith special favours displayed to him by Apollo, 
Athene, and other divinities, he found it expedient to culti- 
vate his rites in secret, iii terror of j)ersecution by the 
Christians, whose attention be had drawn upon himself by 
writing a work in opposition to them. Eventually they 
succeeded in expelling him from Athens, thereby te^hing 
him a new intrepretation of the moral maxim he had 
adopted, “ Live concealed.” It was the aim of Proclus to 
construct a complete theology, which should include the 
theory of emanation, and be duly embellished with mysti- 
cism. The Orphic poems and Ohaldaean oracles were the 
bams up(Hi wMoh he commenced ; his character may be 
understood from the dignity ha assumed as “ high priest of 
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the univoTBO*' He recommended to his disciples the study 
of Aristotle for the sake of cultivating the reason, but 
enjoined that of Tlato. ’whose works he found to be full of 
sublime allegories suited to his purpose. He asserted that 
to know one’s own mind is to know the whole universe, and 
that that knowledge is imparted to us by revelations and 
illuminations of the gods. 

He speculates on the manner in which absorption is to 
take place ; whether the last form can pass at once into 
the primitive, or whctlior it is needful fur it to resume, in 
a returning succession, the intervening states of its career. 
From such elevated ideas, considering the mystical manner 
in which they 'v.’cre treated, there was no other prospect 
for philosophy than to end as Neo-Platonism did under 
Justinian puts 'A’he final days were approaching. 

an«>n<ito U'Le Kiiipcror Justinian prohibited the teaching 
piiiiosophy. philosophy, and closed its schools in Athens 
A. I). 529. Its last rc])re6entativcB,])ama8 ins, Simplicius, and 
Isidonis, went as exiles to i’ersia, expecting to find a retreat 
under the protection of the great king, who boasted that be 
was a philoso])hcr and a Platonist. Disappointed, they were 
fain to retuiu to their native land ; and it must be re- 
corded to the honour of Chosroes that in his treaty of peace 
with the Homans, he stipulated safety and toleration for 
these exiles, vainly hoping that they might cultivate their 
philosophy and practise their rites vnthout molestation. 

So ends Greek philosophy. She is abandoned, and prepara- 
tion made for crowning Faith in her stead. The inquiries 
of the loniaiis, the reasoning of the Elea tics, the labours 
of Plato, of Aristotle, have sunk into mysticism and the 
art of the conjurer. As with the individual man, so 'with 
philosophy in its old ago : when all else had failed it threw 
itself upon devotion, seeking consolation in the exercises 
of piety — a frame of mind in which it was ready to . die. 
The whole period from the New Academy shows that the 
grand attempt, every year becoming more and more urgent, 
was to find a system which should be in harmony with 
that feeling of religious devotion into which the fioman 
empire had fallen — a feeling continually gatherii^ Ibxee. 
An air of piety, though of a most delusive kind, had 
•ettled upon the whole pagan world. 
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From the long hiBtory of Greek philosophy presented in 
the foregoing pages, wo turn, 1st, to an investi- sumtnMy or 
gation of the manner of progress of the Greek Or(><>k puio- 
mind ; and, 2nd, to the results to which it ““****^' 
attained. 

The priod occupied by the events we have been 
considering extends over almost twelve centuries. It 
oommencGB with Thales, b.c. 636, and ends a.d. 529. 

Ist. Greek philoso 2 )hy commenced on the foundation of 
physical suggestions. Its first object was the Anenfin- 
detormination of the origin and manner of pro- quiry— ir# ^ 
duction of the world. The basis uj^on which it 
rested was in its nature unsubstantial, for it included in- 
trinsic errors due to imperfect .and erroneous observations. 
It diminished the world and magnified man, accepting the 
apparent aspect of Nature as real, and regarding tho earth 
as a fiat surface, on which the sky was sustained like a 
dome. It limited tho boundaries of tho terrestrial plane to 
an insignificant extent, and asserted that it was the special 
and exclusive property of man. Tho stars and Ff„tpn>bieiii. 
other heavenly bodies it looked upon as mere Origin or uw 
meteors or maiiifestatioiis of fire. With super- 
ficial simplicity, it received the notions of absolute direc- 
tions in space, up and down, al»ovo and helow. In a like 
spirit is adopted, from the most general observation, the 
doctrine of four elements, those forms of substance naturally 
presented to us in a predominating quantity— earth, water, 
air, fire. From these slender beginnings it made its first 
attempt at a cosmogony, or theory of the mode of creation, 
by giving to one of these elements a predominance or supe- 
riority over the other three, and making them issue from 
it. With one teacher the primordial element was water ; 
with another, air ; with another, fire. Whether a genesis 
had thus taken place, or whether all four elements were co- 
ordinate and equal, the production of the world was of easy 
^planation ; for, by calling in the aid of ordinary observa- 
tion, which assures us that mud will sink to the bottom of 
water, that water will fall through air, that it is the 
apparent nature of fire to ascend, and, combining these 
illusory facts with the erroneous notion of up and down in 
space, the arrangement of the visible world became oleer-^ 
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the earth «3own below, the water floating apon it, the air 
above, and, still higher, the region of fire. Thns it appears 
that the first inquiry made by European philosophy was. 
Whence and in what manner came the world ? 

The principles involved in the solution of this problem 
evidently led to a very important inference, at this early 
period betraying what was before long to become a serious 
point of dispute. It is natural for man to see in things 
around him visible tokens of divinity, continual provi- 
dential dispensations. But in this, its very first act, 
Greek philosophy had evidently excluded God from hie 
own world. This settling of the heavy, this ascending of 
iMirrciigioui altogether a purely physical 

■oiutiim affair ; the limitless sea, the blue air, and the im- 
thereof. numbered shining stars, were set in their appro- 
priate places, not at the pleasui‘e or by the hand of God, 
nut by innate properties of their own. Popular supersti- 
tion was in some degree appeased by the localization of 
deities in the likeness of men in a starry Olympus above 
the sky, a region furnishing unsubstantial glories and a 
tranquil al)ode. And yet it is not possible to exclude 
altogether the spiritual from this world. The soul, ever 
active and ever thinking, asserts its kindred with the 
divine. What is that soul ? Such was the second question 
propounded by Greek philosophy. 

A like course of superficial observation was resorted to 
in the solution of this inquiry. To breathe is to 
biem. wiMt live ; then the breath is the life. If we cease to 
ft tbaaoui? \jreatho we die. Man only becomes a living soul 
when the breath of life enters his nostrils ; he is a senseless 
and impassive form when the last breath is expired. In 
this life-giving principle, the air, must therefore exist all 
those nome qualities possessed by the soul. It must be the 
source from which all intellect arises, the store to which all 
intellect again returns. The philosophical school whose 
fundamental principle was that the air is the primordial 
itamatmiai ©l®nient thus brought back the Deity into the 
wiation world, though under a matonal form. Yet still 
it was in antagonism to the national polyldLeism, 
unless fipom that one god, the air, the many gods of 
Olympus arose. 
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But who is that one God ? This is the third question 
put forth by Greek philosophy. Its answer Thiniprohiom. 
betrays that in this, its beginning, it is tending Whata uod? 
to Pantheism, 

In all these investigations the starting-point had been 
material conceptions, depending on the impressions or 
information of the senses. Whatever the conclusion arrived 
at, its correctness turned on the correctness of that infor- 
mation. When we put a little wine into a measure of 
water, the eye may no longer see it, but the wine is there. 
When a rain-drop falls on the leaves of a distant forest, 
we cannot hear it, but the murmur of many drops com- 
posing a shower is audible enough. But w'hat is that 
murmur except the sum of the sounds of all the individual 
dro])H ? 

And, so it is plain our senses are prone to Fourth^ 
deceive us. Hence ai-isos the fourth great crJS 
question of Greek philosophy: Have we any riouuf truth? 
criterion of truth ? 

The moment a suspicion that we have not crosses the 
mind of man, he realizes what may be truly termed intel- 
lectual despair. Is this world an illusion, a phantasm of 
the imagination? If things material and tangible, and 
therefore the most solid props of knowledge, are thus 
abruptly destroyed, in what direction shall we turn? 
Within a single century Greek philosophy had oome to this 
pass, and it was not without reason tliat intelligent men 
looked on Pythagoras almost as a divinity upon jmporunoeof 
earth when he pointed out to them a path of the views of 
e8ca{)e ; when he bid them reflect on what it was **y****«®*^ 
that had thus taught them tlie fallibility of sense. For 
what is it but reason that has been thus warning us, and, 
in the midst of delusions, has guided us to the truth — 
reason, which has objects of her own, a world of her own ? 
Though the visible and audible may deceive, we may 
nevertheless find absolute truth in things altogether 
separate from material nature, particularly in the relations 
of numbers and properties of geometrical forms. There is 
no illusion in this, that two added to two make four ; or hi 
this, that any two sides of a triangle taken together are 
greater tlum the third. If, then, we are living in a regiosi 
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of deceptions, we may rest assured that it is surrounded by 
a world of truth. 

From the material basis speculative philosophy gra- 
dually disengaged itself through the labours of 
Se Eie^ic the Eleatic school, the controversy as to the 
primary element recoding into insignificance, 
and being replaced by investigations as to Time, 
Motion, Space, Thought, Being, God. The general result of 
these inquiries brought into prominence the suspicion of the 
untrustworthincss of the senses, the tendency of the whole 
period being manifested in the hypothesis at last attained, 
that atoms and space alone exist ; and, since the former are 
mere centres of force, matter is necessarily a phantasm. 
When, therefore, the Athenians themselves commenced the 
cultivation of philosophy, it was with full juirticipation in 
the doubt and uncertainty thus overspreading the whole 
subject. As Sophists, their action closed this speculative 
period, for, by a coniparison of all the partial sciences thus 
fur known, they arrived «it Uhj concluHion that there is no 
conscience, lU) good or evil, no philosophy, no religion, no 
law, no criterion of truth. 

But man cannot live without some guiding nile. If his 
Bpeculations in Nature will yiiM him nothing on which he 
may rely, he will seek soiue other aid. If there be no 
criterion of truth for him in philosophy, he will lean on 
implicit, unquestioning faith. If he cannot prove by 
Arc of frtitb- physical arguraonts the existence of God, he will, 
ltd Boiuttiiiis. -with Socrates, accejtt that great fact as self 
evident and ueodiiig no demonstration. Ho will, in like 
manner, take his stand upon the undeniable advantages 
of virtue and good morals, defending the doctrine that 
pleasure should be the objwt of life — jileasuro of that pure 
kind which flows from a cultivation of ennobling pursuits, 
or instinctive, as exhibite<l in the life of brutes. But when 
he has thus cast aside demonstration as needless for his 
purposes, and put his reliance in tliis manner on faith, he 
has lost the restraining, the guiding prineiplo that can set 
bounds to his Conduct. If ho considers, with Socrates, who 
opens the third age of Greek development — its age of faith 
— the existence of God as not needing any proof, he may, 
in like manner, add thereto the existence of matter and 
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ideas. To faith there will be no difficulty in such doctrines 
as those of Reminisoenoe, the double immortality 
of the soul, tho actual existonoe of universale ; pSt^ 
and, if such faith, unrestrained and unrestricted, 
be directed to the regulation of personal life, ^ 
there is nothing to prevent a falling into excess and base 
egoism. For ethics, in such an application, ends either in 
the attempt at the procurement of extreme personal sanctity 
or the obtaining of individual pleasure — tho foundation 
of patriotism is sapped, the sentiment of friendship is 
destroyed. So it was with tho period of Grecian fai^h 
inaugurated by Socrates, developed by Plato, and olos^ 
by the Sceptics. Antisthenes and Diogenes of Sinope, in 
their outrages on society and their self-mortifications, 
show to what end a period of faith, unrestrained by reason, 
will c(ime ; and Epicurus demonstrated its tendency when 
guided by self. 

Thus closes the third period of Greek philosophical 
development. 

In introducing us to a fourth, Aristotle insists that, 
though we must rely on reason, Heason itself must submit 
to be guided by Experience; and Zeno, taking AKeofReuon 
up the same thought, teaches us that we must 
ap])eal to the decisions of common sense. He disposes of 
all doubt respecting the criterion of truth by proclaiming 
that the distinctness of our sensuous impressions is a su^ 
ficient guide. In all this, the essential condition involved 
is altogether different from that of the speculative ages, 
and also of the age of faith. Yet, though under the 
ostensible guidance of reason, the human mind ever seeks 
to burst through such 8elf-i]rjtK)Bed restraints, attempting 
to ascertain things for which it possesses no suitable data. 
Even in the age of Aristotle, the age of Heason in Greece, 
philosophy resumed such questions as those of the creation 
of the world, tho emanation of matter from God, tho 
existence and nature of evil, the immortality, or, also ! it 
might perhaps bo more truly said, judging from its con- 
clusions, the death of the soul, and this even after the Scep- 
tic had, with increased force, denied that we have any 
criterion of truth, and showed to their own satisfaction 
that man, at the best, can do nothing but doubt ; and, in 
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view of his condition here upon* earth, since it has not heea 
permitted him to know what is right and what is wrong, 
what is true and what is false, his wisest course is to give 
liimself no concern about the matter, but tranquilly sink 
into a state of complete indifference and quietism. 

How uniformly do wo see that through such variations 
of opinion individual man approaches his end. For Greek 
philosophy, what other prospect was there but decrepitude, 
with its contempt for the present, its attachment to the 
past, its distrust of man, its reliance on the mysterious — 
the unknown ? And this imbecility how plainly we witness 
befoio the scone finally is closed. 

If now wo look back upon this career of the Grecian mind, 
we find that after the legendary pre-historic period — the 
age of credulity — there came in succession an age of specu- 
lative inquiry, an age of faith, an age of reason, an age of 
decrepitude — the first, the age of credulity, was closed by 
geographical discovery ; the second by the criticism of the 
Sophists; the third by the doubts of the Sceptics; the 
i>ur««on of fourth, eminently disti tiguishod by the greatness 
thew ogea. of itg results, gradually declined into the fifth, 
an ago of decrepitude, to which the hand of the Roman 
put an. end. In the mental progress of this people we 
therefore discern the foreshadowing of a course like that of 
individual life, its epochs answering to Infancy, Childhood 
Youth, Manhood, Old Age; and which, on a still grander 
scale, as we shall hereafter find, has been repeated by all 
Europe in its intellectual development. 

In a space of 1150 years, ending about a.d. 529, the 
Roundtriu of Greek mind had completed its philosopldcal 
uieM agrt. career. The ages into which wo have divided 
that course pass by insensible gradations into each other. 
They overlap and intermingle, like a gradation of colours, 
but the characteristics of each are por^ctly distinct; 

2ud. Having thus determined the general law of the 
variation of opinions, that it is the same in thia 
nation as in an individual, 1 shall next en- 
deavour to disentangle the final results attained, 
considering Greek phibsophy as a whole. To 
return to the illustration, to us more than an empty 
metaphor, though in individual life there is a sacoeanve 
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passage through infancy, childhood, youth, and manhood 
to old a passage in which the characteristics of each 
period in their turn disappear, yet, nevertheless, there are 
certain results in another sense permanent, giving to the 
whole progress its proper individuality. A phiiowphtoi 
critical eye may discern in the successive stages 
of Greek philosophical development decisive atby^tbe '' 
and enduring results. These it is for which we 
have been searching in this long and tedious discussion. 

There are four grand topics in Greek philosophy : Ist, 
existence and attributes of God ; 2nd, the origin and 
destiny of the world ; 3rd, the nature of the human soiil ; 
4th, the possibility of a criterion of trutli. I shall now 
present what appear to mo to be the results at which the 
Greek mind arrived on each of these points. 

(1.) Of the existence and attributes of God. On this 
point fhe decision of the Greek mind was the ab to ood<- 
absolute rejection of all anthrof)omorphic con- ua unity, 
ceptions, even at the risk of encountering the pressure of 
the national superstition. Of the all-powerful, all-perfect, 
and eternal there can bo but one, for such attributes are 
absolutely opposed to anything like a participation, 
whether of a spiritual or material nature ; and hence the 
conclusion that the universe itself is God, and that all 
animate and inanimate things belong to his essence. In 
him they live, and move, and have their being. It is con- 
ceivable that God may exist without the world, but it is 
inconceivablo that the world should exist without God. 
We must not, however, permit ourselves to bo deluded by 
the varied aspect of things ; for, though the universe is 
thus God, we know it not as it really is, but only as it 
appears. God has no relations to space and time. Th^ 
are only the fictions of our finite imagination. 

But this ultimate efibrt of the Greek mind is Pantheism. 
It is the same result which the more aged Battbeir 
branch of the Indo-European family had long ^utum a 
before reached. “ There is no God independent **“"***^"* 
of Nature; no other has been revealed by tradition, peiv 
oeived by ^e sense, or demonstrated by argument.'* 

Yet never will man be satisfied with su^ a condlusiofD. 
It offiBCs him none of aspect of personality which 
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his yearnings demand. This infinite, and eternal, and 
universal is no intellect at all. It is passionless, without 
motive, without design. It does not auswor to those linea- 
ments of which he catches a glimpse when he considers the 
attributes of his own soul. He shudderingly turns from 
Pantheism, this final result of human philosophy, and, 
voluntarily retracing his steps, subordinates his reason to 
his instinctive feelings ; declines the impersonal as having 
nothing in unison with him, and asserts a personal God, 
the Maker of the universe and the Father of men. 

(2.) Of the origin and destiny of the world. In an 
Afitoth examination of the results at which the Greek 
wurM-^ mind arrived on this topic, our labour is ren- 
Suod "**'***" dered much lighter by the assistance we receive 
from the decision of the preceding inquiry. 
The origin of all things is in God, of whom the world is 
only a visible manifestation. It is evolved by and from 
him, perhaps, as the Stoics delighted to say, as the plant 
is evolved by and from the vital germ in the seed. It is 
an emanation of him. On this point wo may therefore 
accept as correct the general impression entertained by 
philosophers, Greek, Alexandrian, and Homan after the 
Christian era, that, at the bottom, the Greek and Oriental 
philosophies were alike, not only as respects the questions 
they proposed for solution, but also in the decisions they 
arriv^ at. As we have said, this impression led to the 
belief that there must have been in the remote past a 
revelation common to both, though subsequently objured 
and vitiated by the infirmities and wickedness of man. 
This doctrine of emanation, reposing on the assertion that 
the world existed eternally in God, that it came forth into 
visibility from him, and will be hereafter absorbed into him, 
is one of the most striking features of Veda theology. It is 
developed with singular ability by the Indian philosophers 
as well as by the Greeks, and is illustrated by their poets. 

The following extract from the Institutes of Menu 
Tbia ■oiiition oouvey the Oriental conclusion: “This 

tdratieai wttb universe existed only in the first divine idea, 
theOrienuL unexpanded, as if involved in'd^knese; 
imperceptible, undefinable, undisroverable by reason, and 
undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed 
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in sleep. Then the solo self-oxistinfr power, himself nn- 
(liscomed, hut making this world discernible, with five 
elements and other principles of nature, appeared with 
undiminished glory, expanding his idea, or dispelling tlie 
gloom. He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose 
fissence eludes the external organs, who has no visible 
parts, who exists from eternity — even lie, the soul of all 
beings, whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in 
person. lie, having willed to produce various beings 
from his own divine substance, fii*st with a thought created 
the waters. The waters are so called (narA) because they 
were the production of Nara^ or the spirit of God ; and, 
sinco they were his first ayand, or place of motion, he 
thence is named Narayana, or moving on the waters. 
From that which is the fiivt cause, not tlie object of sense 
existii^ everywhere in substance, not existing to our 
perception, without beginning or end, was producHMl the 
divine male. Ho framed the lieaveii above, the earth 
beneath, and in the midst placed the subtle other, the 
light regions, and the 2>ermanent receptacle of waters. 
He framed all creatures, lie gave being to time and the 
divisions of time —to the stain also and the planets. For 
the sake of distinguishing actions, ho made a total 
difference between right and wrong. He whose powers 
Hro incomprehensible, having creat^ this universe, was 
again absorbed in the spirit, changing the time of energy 
for the time of repose.” 

From such extracts from the sacred writings of the 
Hindus we might turn to their poets, and find the same 
oonceptions of the emanation, manifestation, and juuitrationt 
alworption of the world illustrated. “ The In- 
finite being is like the clear crystal, which 
receives into itself all the colours and emits world, 
them again, yet its transparency or purity is not thereby 
injured or impaired.” **Ho is like the diamond, which 
absorbs the light surrounding it, and glows in the dark 
from the emanation thereof.” In similes of a less noble 
nature they sought to convey their idea to the illiterate 
Thon hast seen the spider spin his web, thoU hast seen 
its excellent geometrical form, and how well adapted it is 
to its use; thou hast seen the play of tinted ooloun 

VOL. I. 
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makins it shine like a rainbow in the rays of the morning 
sun. S'rom his bosom the . little artificer drew forth the 
wonderful thread, and into his bosom, when it pleases 
him, he can withdraw it again. So Brahm made, and so 
will he absorb tlie world.’* In common the Greek and 
Indian assorted that being exists for the sake of thought, 
and hence they must bo one; that the universe is a 
thought in the mind of God, and is unafiected by the 
vicissitudes of the worlds of wliich it is composed. In 
India this doctrine of emanation had reached such ap- 
parent precision that sonio assc^rted it was possible to 
demonstrate that the entire Brahm was not transmuted 
into mundane phenomena, but only a foi]i*th part; that 
there occur successive emanations and absorptions, a 
]ieriodicity in this respect being observed ; that, in these 
considerations, we ought to guard ourselves from any 
deception arising from the visible appearance of material 
things, for there is reason to believe that matter is nothing 
more than forces filling space. Democritus raised us to 
the noble thought that, small as it is, a single atom may 
constitute a world. 

The doctrine of Emanation has thus a double inter- 
pretation. It sets forth the universe either as a part of 
the substance of God, or as an unsubstantial something 
proceeding from him: the funner a conception more tan- 
gible and readily grasped by the mind ; the latter of un- 
approachable sublimity, when we recall the countless 
beautiful and majestic forms which Nature on all sides 
presents. This visible world is only the shadow of God. 

In the furtlier consideration of this doctrine of the 
issue forthcoming, or emanation of the universe from 
God, and its retuni into <»r abwnption by him, an illustra- 
tion may not be without value. Out of the air, which 
may be pure and tranquil, the watery vapour often comes 
forth in a visible form, a misty fleece, perhaps no larger 
than the hand of a man at first, hut a great cloud in the 
end. The external appearance the forthcoming form 
presents is determined by the incidents of the times: it 
may have a pure whiteness or a threatening biaokness ; 
its edges may be fringed with gold. In the l£>8Qm of such 
a cloud the lightning may be pent up, from it the thunder 
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may bo heard ; but, even if it should not offer these mani- 
festations of power, if its disappearance should he as 
tranquil as its formation, it has not existed in vain. No 
cloud ever yet formed on the sky withoiit leaving an 
imperishable impression on the earth, for while it yet 
existed there was not a plant whose growth was not 
delayed, whose substance was not lessened. And of such 
a cloud the production of which we have watelied, how 
often has it happened to us to witness its molting away 
into the untroubled air. From the untroubled air it came, 
and to the pure untroubled air it lias again returned. 

Now such a cloud is made up of countless hosts of 
microscopic dro})e, each maintaining itself separate from 
the others, and each, small though it may be, having an 
individuality of its own. The grand aggregate may vary 
its colour and shape ; it may be the scene of unceasing and 
rapid interior movements of many kinds, yet it presents 
its as]iect unchanged, or changes tranquilly and silently, 
still glowing ill the light that falls on it, still casting its 
sliaddw on the ground. It is an emblem of the universe 
acxjording to the ancient doctrine, showing us how th(* 
visible may issue from the invisible, and return again 
thereto ; that a drop Uto small for the unassisted eyo to see 
may bo the representative of a world. 'J’he spontaneous 
emergence and disappearance of a cloud is the emblem of 
a transitory niiiveme issuing forth and disappearing, again 
to be succeeded by other universes, other like creations 
in the long lapse of time. 

(y.) Of the nature of the soul. From the material 
quality assigned to the soul by the early Ionian schools, as 
tliat it was air, fire, or the like, there was a xstotiMKrtii 
gradual passage to the opinion of its imma — Nimrtoithf 
teriality. To this, precision w^as given by the 
assertion that it had not only an affinity with, but even is 
a part of God. Whatever were the views entertained of 
the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, they 
directly influenced the conclusions arrived at respecting 
the nature of the soul. 

Greek phBoeophy, in its highest state of development, 
regarded the soul as something more than the sum of the 
moments of thinking. It held it to be a portion of 4be^ 

Q 
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Deity himRolf. This doctrine is the necessary corollary of 
Pantheism. It contemplated a past eternity, a future 
immortality. It entered on such inquiries as whether the 
tiumber of souls in the univci'se is constant. As upoi. 
the foregoing point, so upon this: there was a complete 
analogy bowcen tlio decision arrived at in Grecian and 
that in Indian philoBojdiy. Thus tlie latter says, 1 am 
myself an irradiated manifestation of the supreme Buahm.” 
“ Never was there a time in which I was not, nor thou, 
nor those princes of the people, and never shall I not be ; 
henceforth we all arc.” Viewing the soul as merely a 
sj)ectator and stranger in this world, they regarded it as 
<iec‘U] lying itself ratlier in contemphition than in action, 
asserting tliat in Its origin it is an immediate emanation 
from the Divinity — not a mollification nor a transforma- 
tion of the Sujn'eino, but a ]H>rtion of him; “its relation is 
not that of a ser\ant to his master, but of a part to the 
•whole.” It is like a s}>ark se]>arated from a flame; it 
migrates from body to body, sometimes found in the 
higher, then in the lower, and again in the higher tribes 
of life, occupying first one, then another body, as circurn- 
jtB iinTn..rtivi- Bhiiiccs demand. And, as a drop of water 
ityaiiiHiimi pursiics a dcvious career in the cloud, in the 
ii»Morpti»iii. 1,1 the river, a part of a ]>lant, or a part of 

an animal, but sooner or later inevitably finds its way 
back to tho sea from which it came, so the soul, however 
various its fortunes may have been, sinks back at last into 
the divinity from -wliieh it emanated. 

Both Greeks and Hindus turned their attention to tho 
delusive jiheiioinena of the world. Among the latter many 
figuratividy su])poscd that what we call visible nature is a 
mere illusion befalling the soul, because of its temporary 
separation from Giid. In the Hnddhist philosophy the 
world is thus held to l>c a creature of the imagination. 
But among some in those ancient, as among others in more 
modem times, it was looked upon as having a more sub- 
stantial condition, and the soul as a passive mirror in 
Avhich things refected themselves, or perhaps it xpight, to 
some extent, he the partial creator of its own forms. How- 
ever that may be, its final destiny is a perfect repose after 
its absorption in the Supreme. 
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On this third topic of ancient philosophy an illustration 
may not be without use. As a bubble floats mustration 
upon the sea, and, by reason of its form, reflects th«-natuieuf 
whatever objects may be present, whether the ***•““*• 
clouds in the sky, or the stationary and moving things on 
the shore, nay, even to a certain extent depicts the sea 
itself on which it floats, and from which it arose, offering 
these various forms not only in shapes resembling the 
truth in the proper order of light and shade, the proper 
^lerspective, the proper coloum, but, in addition thereto, 
tincturing them all with a jilay of hues arising from itself, 
ho it is with the soul. From a boundless and unfathom- 
able sea tho bubble arose. It dtjcs n<d in any respect differ 
in nature from its sourexj. From water it came, and mere, 
water it ever is. It gathers its ipialities, so far as external 
things are conceriied, only fnjiii its form, and from the 
environment in which it is placed. As the circumstances 
to which it is exposed vary, it floats hero and there, 
merging into other bubbles it meets, and emerging from 
the collected foam again. In such migrations it is now 
larger, now smaller; at one moment passing into new 
sha^jes, at another lost in a coalesconoo with those around 
it. Blit whatever these its migrations, these its vicissitudes, 
there awaits it an iuevitablo destiny, an absorption, a re- 
incorporation with the ocean. In that final moment, what 
is it that is lost? what is it that has come to an end? 
Not the essential substance, for water it was Insfore it was 
developed, water it was during its existence, and water it 
still remains, ready to Ikj ro-expanded. 

Nor does the resomblanoc fail when we consider tho 
general functions discharge<l while the bubble maintained 
its form. In it were depicted in their true shapes and 
relative magnitudes surrounding things. It hence had a 
relation to iSpace. And, if it was in motion, it reflected in 
succession the diverse objects as they passed by. TbajUlogh 
such Buooessive representations it maintained a relation to 
Time. Moreover, it imparted to the images it thus pro^ 
duced a ooloratiaii of its own, and in all this was an 
emblem of the Soul. For Space and Time are the outward 
conditions with which it is concerned, and it adds thereto 
abstract ideas, the product of its own nature. 
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But when the bubble bursts there is an end of all these 
relations. No longer is there any reflection of external 
forms, no longer any motion, no longer any innate 
qualities to add. In one respect the bubble is annihilated, 
it» oontinui-d another it still exists. It has returned to 
«*xi»tenc8— It* that infinite expanse in comparison with which 
KiiwHiM. altogether insignificant and’ imperceptible. 

Transitory, and yet etcnial : transitory, Binc«3 all its rela- 
tions of a spc^ual and individual kind have come to an 
end ; eternal in it double sense — the sense of Platonism — 
since it was <*onne(!ted with a past of which there was no 
lieginning, and continues in a future to which there is no 
einl. 

(4.) Of the possibility of a criterion of truth. An 
lilisoluto crit<;rion of truth must at once accredit 
itself, as well as other things. At a very early 
Jui'uwTiw ^ philosophy the scaises were detected as 

>)eiiig altogether untrustworthy. On numberless 
occasions, instead of accrediting, they discredit themselves. 
A stick, having a spark of fire at one end, gives rise to the 
appearance of a circle of light when it is turned round 
^Juickl5^ The rainl)ow seems to bo an actually existing 
ai’ch until the delusion is detected by our going to the 
place over whi('h it seems to rest. Nor is it alone as 
respects things for which there is an exterior basis or 
foundation, such as the s]>aik of fire in one of these cases, 
inul the drops of water in the other. Each of our organs 
4»f sense can ])alm off delusions of the most purely fictitious 
kind. 'J'he eye may present apparitions as distinct as the 
realities among whieli they place themselves ; the ear may 
annoy us with the continual repetition of a murmuring 
sound, or parts of a musical strain, or articulate voices, 
though we well know that it is all a delusion; and in like 
manner, in their proper way, in times of health, and 
especially in tlmse of sickness, will the other senses of 
taste, and touch, and smell practise u]on us their 
deceptions 

This being the case, how shall we know that any infor- 
mation derived from such unfaithful sources is true? 
Pythagoras rendered a groat service in telling us to 
remember that we have within ourselves a means of 
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dotocting fiftHacy and demonstrating truth. What is it that 
aHsiires us of the unreality of the fiery circle, the rainbow, 
the spectre, tho voices, the crawling of insects upon the 
bkin ? Is it not reason ? To reason may we not then trust ? 

With suchiacts bcforo ns, what a crowd of inquiries at 
once pnasos upon our attention — inquiries which even in 
modoim times have occupied the thoughts of the greatest 
metaphysicians. Shall we begin our studies by unoertointiei 
examining sensations or by examining ideas ? in pbiio- 
Shall we say with Descartes that all clear ideas ■^p^***®*^ 
arc true? Shall we inquire with Spinoza whether '^’e 
liave any ideas indejiendent of experience ? With Hobbes, 
shall we say that all our thoughts are begotten by and are 
the representatives of objects exterior to us ; that our con 
ceptions arise in material motions pressing on our organs, 
jiroduciiig motion in tliem, and so afiecting the mind ; that 
our sensations do not correspond with outward qualities : 
that sound and noise belong to the hell and tho air, and not 
to the mind, and, like colour, arc only agitations occasioned 
by tho object in the brain ; that imagination is a concep- 
tion gradually dying away after tho act of sense, and is 
nothing more than a decaying sensation ; that memory is 
the vestige of former impressions, enduring for a time ; 
tliat forgetfulness is the obliteration of such vestiges ; 
that the succession of thought is not indifferent, at random, 
or voluntary, but that thought follows thought in a de- 
terminate and predestined sequence ; that whatever we 
imagine is finite, and hence we cannot conceive of the 
infinite, nor think of anything not subject to sense? 
Sliall we say with Locke that there are two sources of our 
ideas, sensation and reflection ; that the mind cannot know 
things directly, but only through ideas ? Shall we suggest 
with Leibnitz that reflection is nothing more than atten- 
tion to what is passing in the mind, and tiiat between the 
mind and the body there is a sympathetic syuohronism ? 
With Berkeley shall we assert that there s no other 
reason for inferring the existence of matter itself than the 
neoessity of having some synthesis for its attributes ; that 
the objects of knowledge are ideas and nothing else ; and 
that the mind is active in sensation ? Shall we listen to 
the demonstration of Hume, that, if matter he an unxe^ 
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fiction, the mind is not less so, si flee it is no more than a 
succession of impressions and ideas; that onr belief iu 
causation is only the con86<|ucnco of habit ; and that we 
liave better proof that night is the cause of day, than of 
thousands of other Ciisos in which wo persuade onrselvoH 
that we know tlio right relation of cause and eiToct ; that 
from habit alone we hclicjve the future will resemble the 
past? Shall we infer with Condillac that memory is only 
transformed sonsation, and conii»ari8on double attention ; 
that every idea f(jr which wo cannot find an exterior object 
is destitute of significance ; that our innate ideas conic by 
development, and that reasoning and running are learned 
together. With Kant shall we conclude that there is but 
one source of knowledge, the union of the object and the 
subject — but two elements thereof, space and time ; and 
ihat they aie forms of sensibility, space being a form of 
internal sensibility, and time both of internal and ex- 
ternal, but iieitlier of tli(‘m having any objective reality ; 
and that the woi'ld is not known to us us it is, but only 
as it appears ? 

I admit the truth of the remaik of Posidonius that a 
man might as well be content to die as to cease philo- 
sophizing; for, if there are contradictions in phi}osoph3% 
there are quite as many in life. In the light of this 
remark, 1 shall therefore not hesitate to oifer a few suggeo- 
iJenidTim on tioiis respecting the criterion of human know- 
tbecriti>rk>n. ledge, undiscouiuged by the fact that so many of 
the ablest men have turned their attention to it. In this 
there might seem to 1 h) presumption, w^ere it not that the 
advance of the scienoes, and esjiecially of human physiology 
has brought us to a more elevated point of view, and 
enabled us to see the state of things much more distinotly 
than was possible for our predecessors. 

1 ’ think that the inability of ancient philosophers to 
furnish a true solution of this problem was 
l!SS2tton*3r altogether owing to the imperfect, and, indeed, 
the old phiio- eiToneous idea they had of the position of man. 
M>p y. They gave too much weight to his persdnal indi- 
viduality. In the mature period of his life they re^ao^ded 
him as isolated, inde^ndeut, and complete in himself. 
They foi^oi that this is only a momentary phase in his 
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oYistence, which, commoDcing from small beginnings, ex- 
hiVtits a QontiTiuous expansion or progress. From a single 
ooll. scarcely more than a step above the inorganic state, 
not differing, as wo may infer both from the apx)earance it 
offers and the forms tl trough which it runs in the earlier 
stages of life, ftoiii the coll out of wliich any other animal 
or plant, even the hiniiblest, is derived, a passage is made 
through form after form in a manner absolutely depending 
upon surrounding physical conditions. The history is 
very long, and the forms are very numerous, 
h(jtween the first appearance of the i>rimitive moreKMMjftt* 
trace and the hoary aspect of seventy years. It 
is not coireet to take one moment in this long 
procession and make it a icpresentativo of the whole. It 
is iicjt correct to say, even if the body of the mature man 
undergoes niicoaKiiig changes to an extent implying the 
reception, incorporation, and dismissal of nearly a ton and 
a half of material in the course of a year, that in this flux 
of matter tluii-e is not only a iwrinaiienco of form, hut, 
what is of infinitely more importance, an unchangeable- 
ness in his intellectual powers. It is not correct to say 
this ; indeed, it is wholly untrue. I’he iiitollcctual princi- 
j)lo passes forward in a career as clearly marked as that 
ill which the body runs. Kven if we overlook the time 
antecedent to birth, how comi>lcto is the imbecility of his 
early days ! The light shines upon his eyes, he sees not ; 
sounds full upon his ear, ho hoars not. From these low 
beginnings wo might descrilio the successive re- 
enforcements through infancy, childhood, and cycle miwt be 
youth to maturity. And what is the result to 
which all this caiTics us? Is it not that, in the philo- 
sophical contemplation of man, we are constTaiuod to 
reject the idea of personality, of individuality, and to adopt 
that of a cycle of progress ; to abandon all contemplation 
of his mere substantial form, and consider his abstract 
relation ? All organic forms, if coinpurod together and 
examined from one common point of view, are found to be 
oonstnicted upon an identical scheme. It is as in some 
mathematical expression containing constants and varia- 
bles ; the actual result changes accordingly as we assign 
sacoessiyely different values to the variables, yet in those 
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diffbrent results, no matter how numerous they may be, 
the original formula always exists. From ouch a universal 
conception of the condition and career of man, we rise at 
once to the apprehension of his relations to others like 
himself — that is to say, his relations as a nieml)or of 
society. Wc fKjrciiive, in this light, that society must run 
a course the counterpart of that wc have traced for the 
individual, and that the ap])earancc of isolation i)res(>nted 
by the individual is altogether illusory. Kach individual 
niiii aiBo iiiH drew his life from another, and to another 

rue.' a>i»n«x- nmn he gives rise, losing, in point of fact, his 
‘®‘“* asjiect of individuality when these his race con- 

nexions arc considered. One c])och in life is not all life. 
The maturo individual cannot he disentangled from the 
inultitndinoiiH i’orins through which hu has passed ; and, 
considering the nature of his primitive conception and the 
issue of his reproduction, man cannot bo separated from 
his race. 

By the aid (»f those views of the nature and relationship 
of man, we can come to a decision respecting his possession 
tif a criterion of truth. In the earliest moments of his 
existence ho can neither feel nor think, and tho universe 
is to him as though it did not exist. Considering the 
ju'ogress of his sensational powers — his sight, hearing, 
touch, etc. — these, as his cycle advances to its maximum, 
become, hy nature or by education, more and more perfect ; 
but never, at the best, as tho ancient philosophers well 
knew, are they trustwortliy. And so of his intellectual 
j)owors. They, too, licgin in feebleness and gradually 
expand. The mind alone is no more to he relied on than the 
itrguns of sense alone. If any doubt existed on this point, 
tho study ui' tho phenomena of dreaming is suflioient to 
remove it, for dreaming manifests to us how wavering and 
unsteady is the mind in its operations when it is detached 
from tho solid suj)port of the organs of sense. How true 
is tho remark of Philo the Jew, that tho mind is like the 
eye; for, though it may see all other objects, it cannot 
see itself, and therefore cannot judge of itself. And thus 
we may conclude that neither are the senses to be trusted 
alone, nor is the mind to he trusted alone. In the conjoint 
action of the two, by reason of the mutual chebka 
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eBtablished, a far higher degree of certainty is attained to , 
yet oven in this, the utmost vouciisafed to the individual, 
tJiere is not, as both Greeks and Indians ascertained, an 
absolute BureuesB. It was the knowledge of this which 
extorted from them so many melancholy complaints, which 
throw them into an intellectual despair, and made them, 
l)y applying the sad determination to which they had 
come to the course of their daily life, sink down into 
indifference and infidelity. 

But yet there is something more in reserve for man. 
Let him cast off the clog of individuality, and remeuibdr 
tliat he has race connexions — connexions which, in this 
matter of a criterion of truth, indefinitely increase his 
chances of certainty, If ho looks with contempt on the 
o]tinions of his childhood, with little conaideration on 
those of his youth, with distrust on those of his manhood, 
what will he say about the opinions of his race ? Do not 
such considerations teach us tliat, through all these succes- 
sive conditions, the criterion of truth is ever advancing in 
jircoision and power, and that its maximum is found in the 
biiatiimous opinion of the whole human race ? 

Upon these principles I believe that, though we have 
not philosophically speaking, any absolute cn- Though 
tei’ion of truth, we rise by degrees to higher nbnoiun* cri- 
-md higher certainties along an ascending scale 
which becomes more and more exact. I think 
tiiat metaphysical writers who have treated of this point 
liave been led into error from an imperfect conception of 
the true position of man ; they have limited their thoughts 
to a single epoch of his course, and have not taken an 
enlarged and philosophical view. In thus declining the 
< h'icntal doctrine that the individual is the centre from 
which the universe should be regarded, and transferring 
our stand-point to a more oomprebeiisive and solid founda- 
tion we imitate, in metaphysics, the course of astronomy 
when it substituted the heliocentric for the geocentric 
}^int of view, and the change promises to be equally 
fertile in sure results. If it were worth while, we might 
proceed to enforce this doctrine by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of ordinary life. How often, when we distrust 
our own judgment, do we seek support in the advice of a 
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friend. How strong is oiir persuasion that we are in the 
right when public opinion' is with us. For this even the 
(Jhurch has not disdained to call together Councils, aiming 
thereby at a surer means of arriving at the truth. The 
Council is more trustworthy than an individual, whoever he 
may be. The prol)abilitio8 increase with the number of 
The maxi- Consenting intellects, and hence I come to the 
Certainty In ooi^clusion that ill tlic unaiiimous consent of the 
tfip hviimn entire human rac;o lies the human criterion of 
raw.-. truth — a criterion, in its turn, capable of in- 

creased precision with the diifusioii of enlightenment and 
knowledge. For this reason, I do not look upon the 
prospects of humanity in so checi'less a light as they did 
of old. On the contrary, everything seems full of hope. 
Good auguries may Ik 3 drawn for philosophy from the 
great mechanical and material inventions which multiply 
the means of intercommunication, and, it may he said, 
annihilate terrestrial distances. In the intellectual col- 
lisions that must ensue, in the melting down of opinions, 
in the examinations and analyses of nations, truth will 
come forth. Whatever cannot stand that ordeal must 
submit to its fate. Ijies and imposture, no matter how 
])()werfully sustained, must preparo to depart. In that 
supreme tribunal man may place implicit confidence. 
Even though, philosoiihically, it is far from absolute, it 
is the highest criterion vouchsafed to him, and from ita 
decision ho has no appeal. 

hi delivering thus eniphaticjally my own views on this 
profound topic perhaps I do wrong. It is becoming to 
speak with liuiuility on that which has been glorified by 
tlie great writers of Greece, of India, of Alexandria, and, 
in later times, of Europe. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the view here 
presented of the results of Greek philosophy is that which 
offers itself to me after a long and careful study of tlif 
otimpiete an. Subject. It is, however, the affirmative, not 
aiiKyhetwecn the negative result; for we must nut forget 
indunpii. if* hand, the pantheistic 

’h"" ‘ h doctrines of the Nature of God, Universal Ani- 

t oug t mation, the theory of Emanation, Transmuta- 

tion, Absorption, Transmigrarion, etc., were adopted, on 
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the other there was by no moans an insignificant tendency 
to atheism and utter infidelity. Even of this negative 
state a corresponding condition occurred in the Buddhism 
of India, of which 1 have previously spoken ; and, indeed, 
so complete is the parallel between the course of mental 
evolution in Asia and Europe, that it is difficult to desig- 
nate a matter of minor detail in the philosophy of the one 
which cannot be pointed out in that of the other. It was 
not without reason, therefore, that the Alexandrian phi- 
losophors, who were profoundly initiated in the detail of 
lM)tli systems, came to the conclusion that such surprising 
coincidences could only be accounted for upon the admis- 
sion that there had been an ancient revelation, the vestiges 
of which had descended to their time. In this, however, 
they judged erroneously ; tlie true explanation consisting in 
the fad that the process of development of the intellect of 
man, and the final results to which he aiTives in examining 
similar problems, are in all countries the same. 

It does not fall within my ])laii to trace tlie a])plicatiou 
<»f these pliilohO})hicaJ principles to jiractice in daily life, 
yet the subjofit is of such boundless intevest that perhaps 
tlie reader will excuse a single paragraph. It may seem 
to superficial observation that, whatever might bo tho 
doctrinal resemblances of these jdiiloHophics, their applica- 
I ion was very different. In a general way, it 
may be asserted that the same doctrines which pracJcui 
in India led to the inculcation of indifference 
and (luietisin, led to IStoic activity in Greece and * ' 
Italy. If the occasion jicrmilted, I could, nevertheless, 
demonstrate in this apparent divergence an actual coin- 
cidence ; for the mode of life of man is chiefly determined 
hy geographical conditions, his instinctive disposition to 
activity increasing with the latitude in wb’ch he lives. 
Under the equinoctial line lie has no disposition for exer- 
tion, his physiological relations with tho climate making 
q uiotism most agreeable to him. The philosophical formula 
which, in the hut plains of India, finds its issue in a life 
•f tranquillity and repose, will be interprr ted in the more 
bracing air of Eurox^e by a life of activity'. Thus, in later 
ages, the monk of Afiica, willingly persuading himself 
that any intervention to improve Nature is a revolt 
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ujirainst the providence of God, spc^nt his worthless life in 
weaving basKots and mats, or in solitary meditation in the 
caves of the desert of Thcbais; but the monk of Europe 
encountered the lakmrs of agricultui'e and social a<3tivity, 
and thereby aided, in no iiisignilicaiit mannei, in the 
civilization of England, Prance, and Germany. These 
thin^, duly coiiKidered, lead to the coindusion that human 
life, in its diversities, is doiieudent upon and determined 
by primary conditions in all countries and climates 
essentially the same. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INFLUENCES OF ROME. 

rUKl’ARATlON FOR REflUMlNQ THE EXABIINATION OF THE INTELLErm AL 
PROGRESS OF ErUUrK. 

Itoligiow Idea* of the primitive Europeann — The Form of their Vnrin- 
ti'ong is determined }ty the Influence of Itonui. — necessity of ILanun 
History in these Investigations. 

Ttise and Development of Itoman Ptneer, its suceessive Phases, territorial 
Acfiyisitions. — Becomes Supreme in the Mediterranean. — t'onseqnent 
Demoralizaiion of Italy. — Irresistible Concentration of Poieer . — 
Development of Imperialism. — hventual Extinction of the. true Homan 
Hate. 

Effe.tt on the intellectual, religious, and sorial Condition tf the MedHet- 
ninean Countries. — Produces lotnutgemous Thought — Tmjieriidisni 
jn-epares the M’a« for Morio1he,tfm - Mtimentous Transition of the 
Homan World in its rtligtous Ideas. 

il]/intons of the Homan J'hilosojiht rs. -('oalescencr of the neic and oil 
Ideas. — Seizure of Poin r by the Illiterate, and consequent Debusemeiil 
of Christianity in Hin .e. 

From the exposition of the intellectual progress of Greece 
given in the preceding pages, we now turn, 
agreeably to the plan laid down, to an examina- troin unHue 
tion of that of all Europe. The movement in 
that single nation is typical of the movement of the entire 
continent. 

The first-European intellectual age — that of Credulity — 
has already, in part, Ixjen considered in Chapter II., more 
especially so far as Greece is concerned. I pro- Earopnn age 
pose now, after some necessary remarks in 
conclusion of that topic, to enter on the description of the 
second European age — that of Inquiry. 

For these lemarks, what has already been said of Greece 
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prepares the way. Mediterranean Europe was philosophi 
♦•ally and socially in advance of the central and northern 
(•(juntries. The wave of civilization passed from the south 
to the north ; in tnith, it has hardly yet reached its 
♦jxtrenie limit. The adventurous emigrants who in remote 
times had come from Asia left to the successive generations 
of their descendants a legacy of hardship. In the stniggle 
fur life, all memory of an Oriental jnxrentage was lost ; 
knowledge died away ; religions ideas became debased ; 
4ind the diveise ]H)piilationB sank into the same intellectual 
condition that they would have jneseiited had they been 
proper autochthons of tlie soil. 

The religion of tin; barharian Eiiro])eans was in many 
respects like that of the AiiuTiean Indians. They recog- 
nized aOreat S]iirit ommiseieikt. oninipident. omnipresent. 
Ui iiKiun of «iio In the earliest times they made no representation 
oidKuM.piuii-. under the human form, nor had they 

temides; but they ])ro]>itatcd him by sacrifieos. offering 
animals, as tlie horse, and even men, upon rude altars. 
Though it was believed that this Great Spirit might some- 
tiuies Ik' heard in tlui sounds of the forests at night, yet, 
for the most jiart. he was too far removed from human 
supplication, and hence arose, from the mere sorcerous 
ideas of a terrified fancy, as has been the case in so many 
other countries, star worship — thesei^md stage of compara- 
tive theology. The gloom and shatle of dense forests, a 
solitude that offers an air of sanctity, and seems a fitting 
resort for mysteriouH B]urits, suggested the establishment 
i»f sacred groves and holy trees, i hruughout Europe there 
was a confused idea that the soul exists after the dciath of 
the body ; as to its particular sbate there was a diversity 
of belief. As among otlier people, also, the offices of 
religion were not only direcited to the present l)enefit of 
individuals, but also to the discovery of future events by 
various processes of divination and augury practised among 
the priests. 

Although the priests had thus charge of the religious 
Their prieM- ritcs* they do not seem to have been organized in 
iiuod, Biioh a manner as to Ixe able to act with unanimity 

•r to pursue a steady system of policy. A class of female 
rcligioiis officials~i»ruphetos8cs —joined in the ceremonials. 
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These holy women, who were held in very great ostecm, 
prepared the way for the reception of Mariolatry. Instead 
of temples — rock>altars, cromlechs, and other rustic 
structures were used among the Celtic nations by the 
Druids, who were at the same time priests, magicians, and 
medicine-men. Their religious doctrines, which recall in 
many particulars those of the Rig-Veda, were perpetuated 
from generation to generation by the aid of songs. 

The essential features of this system wore its purely 
local form and its want of a well-organized hiorafehy. 
Even the Celts offer no exception, though they had a 
siibordinatirm from the Arch-Druid downward. This was 
the reason of the weakness of the old faith and eventually 
the cause of its fall. When the German nations migrated 
to the south in their warlike expeditions, they left behind 
them their consecrated groves and sacred oaks, hallowed by 
immemorial ages. These objects the dovoteo an.i cidictB of 
(jould not carry with him, and no equivalent sub- 
sLi tute could' 1^ obtained for them, in the ci vilized countries 
to which they came they met with a very different state of 
things ; a priesthood thoroughly organized and modelled 
according to the ancient Roman political system; its 
objects of reverence tied to no particular locality ; its 
institutions capable of universal action ; its sacred writings 
easy of transportation anywhere ; its emblems moveable to 
all countries —the cross on the standards of its armies, the 
crucifix on the bosom of its saints. In the midst of the 
noble architectnro of Italy and the splendid remains of 
those Romans who had once given laws to the world, in the 
midst of a worship disiingeished by the magnificence of its 
ceremonial and the solemnity of its mysteries, 
they found a people whose faith taught them to " 

regard the present life as offering only a transi- 
tory occupation, and not for a moment to be 
weighed against the eternal existence hereafter — an exist- 
ence very different from that of the l>aRO transmigration 
of Druidism or the Drunken Paradise of Woden, where the 
brave solace themselves with mead from cups made of the 
skulls of their enemies killed in their days upon earth. 

The European age of inquiry is therefore essentially 
oonnected with Bomaii afEurs. It is distinguished by mo 

VOL. L K 
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religious direction it took. In place of the dogmas of 
rival philosophical schools, we have now to deal 
with the tenets of conflicting sects. The whole 

ln7*ti?tion those unhappy times displays the 

ves ga on. practical spirit characteristic of 

Borne. (Iroek democracy, tending to the decomposition of 
things, led to the So})hi8ts and Sce])ticB. Boiuan imperialism, 
ever constructive, sought to bring unity out of discords, 
and draw the lino between orthodoxy and heresy by the 
authority of councils like that of Kicea. Following the 
ideas of St. Augustine in his work, “ I'ho City of God,” I 
adopt, as the most convenient termination of this age, the 
sack of lioine by Alaric. This makes it overlap the age 
of Faith, which hod, as ita unmistakable beginning, l£e 
foundation of Constantinople. 

(ireok intellectual life displays all its phases completely, 
but not so was it with that of the Homans, who came to an 
untimely end. They wore men of violence, who disappeared 
in conse<]uenco of their own conquests and crimes. The 
consumption of them by war bore, however, an insignifi- 
cant proportion to that fatal diminution, that mortal 
adulteration occasioned by tlieir merging in the vast mass 
of humanity with which they came in contact. 

1 approach the consideration of Roman affairs, which is 
thus the next portion of my task, with no little diffidence. 
It is hard to rise to a |)oint of view sufficiently elevated 
and clear, where the extent of dominion is so great 
geographically, and the reasons of policy are obscured by 
Great diffl- dimncss and clouds of so many centuries. 

cuiiyoftTMt- Living in a social state the origin of which is in 
it events now to be examined, our mental vision 

can hardly free itself from the illusions of historical per- 
spective, or bring things into their just proportions and 
position. Of a thousand acts, all of surpassing interest 
and importance, how shall we identify the master ones ? 
how shul-we discern with correctness the true relation of 
the parts’ of this wonderful phenomenon of empire, the 
vanishing events of which glide like dissolving views into 
each other ? Warned by tlie example of those who have 
permitted the shadows of their own imagination to fiill 
upon the soenei and have mistaken them for a part of } 
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shall endeavour to apply the test of common sense to the 
facts of which it will be necessary to treat ; and, believing 
that man has ever been the same in his m(^es of thought 
and motives of action, I shall judge of past occurrences in 
tho same way as of those of our own times. 

In its entire form the Roman power consists of two 
theocracies, mth a military domination intercalated. 
The first of these theocracies corresponds to rriri- form of 
the fabulous period of the kings ; the military lioumnpoww. 
domination to tho ti'^o of the republic and earlier Gmdara ; 
the second theocracy to that of the Christian emperors 
and the Popes. 

The first theocracy is so enveloped in legends and 
fictions that it is impossible to give a satisfactory account 
of if. The biographies of the kings offer such undeniable 
evidence of being mere romances, that, since the time of 
Niebuhr, they have been received by historians in that 
light. But during the reigns of the pagan 
emiierors it was not safe in Rome to insinuate ^cy Imif“ 
publicly any disbelief in such honoured legends 
as those of the wolf tliat suckled the found- 
lings; the ascent of Romulus into heaven; the nymph 
Egeria ; tho dnel of tho Horatii and Curiatii ; the leaping 
of Ourtius into the gulf on his horse ; the cutting of a flint 
with a razor by Tanjuin ; the Sibyl and her bwks. 'J’hc 
modem historian has. therefore, only very little reliable 
material. He may admit that the Romans and Sabines 
crjalesced ; that they conquered tho Albans and Latins ; 
that thousands of the latter were transplanted to Mount 
Aventine and made plebeians ; these movements l>eing the 
origin of the castes which long afflicted Rome, Early Uomui 
the vanquished people constituting a subor- hiauiry. 
dinate cLass ; that at first the chief occupation was 
agriculture, the nature of which is not only to a^ustom 
nien to the gradations of rank, such as the proprietor of 
the land, tho overseer, the labourer, but alro to the 
cultivation of religious sentiment, and even the cherish- 
ing of superstition ; that, besides the more honourable 
occupations in which the rising state was engaged, she 
had, from the beginning, indulged in aggressive war, and 
was thexafore perpetually liable to roprisal--one of her 

B 2 
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first acts was the founding of the town of Ostia, at the 
mouth of the 'J’iher, on account of piracy ; that, through 
some conspiracy in the army, indicated in the legend of 
Lucretia, since armies have often been known to do such 
thiuj^s, the kings were cxy^lled, and a military domination 
fancifully called a republic, but consisting of a league of 
some powerful faniilies, arose. 

Throughout the rogiil times, and far into the rcpuhlicau, 
the chief domestic incidents turn on the strife of the upper 
caste or patricians with the lower or plebeians, niani- 
fosling itself by the latter asserting their right to a share 
in the lands coiKpiercd by their valour; by the extortion 
of the Valerian law ; by the admission of the Latins and 
Ilernicaiis to conditions of equality ; by the transference of 
the election of tribunes from the centuries to the tribes ; by 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the marriage of plebeians 
with patricians and by the eventual concession to tiie former 
of the oflices of consul, dictator, censor, and praetor. 

In these domestic disputes we see the origin of the 
Th«* amnestic necessity for war. The high caste is 

in cwtsity for steadily diminishing in number, the low caste 
toingn war. stcallily increasing. In imperious pride, the 
patrician fills his private jail with debtors and delin- 
qiicutB; he usurps the lands that have been conquered. 
Insurrection is the inevitable consequence, foreign war 
the only relief. As the circle of operations extends, both 
parties see tlioir interest in a cordial coalescence on equal 
terms, and jointly tyrannize exteriorly. 

The geographical dominion of Rome was extended at 
first with infinite diflSoulty. Up to the time of the capture 
of the city by the Gauls a doubtful existence was main- 
tained in perpetual struggles with the adjacent towns 
and chieftains. There is reason to believe that in the 
very infancy of the republic, in the contest that ensued 
iqion the expulsion of the kings, the city was taken by 
Porsenna. ^i'he direction in which her influenoe first 
rwfuai spread was toward the south of the peninsula, 
of . Tarentum, one of the southern states, brought 
to tiM over to its assistance Pyrrhus the Epirot. He 
Kottih. did little in the way of assisting allies— 
he only saw Borne from the Aoropolis of Pieeneste ; but 
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from him the Homans learned the art of fortifjnng campK, 
and oaught the idea of invading Sicily. Hero the rising 
republic ctimc in contact with tlie Carthaginians, and in 
tho conflict that ensued discovered the military value 
of Spain and Gaul, from which the Carthaginians drtjw 
an immense supply of mercenaries and munitions of war. 
The advance to greatness which Komo now made was 
prodigious. She saw that everything turned uompbuiMi 
on the possession of tlie sea, and with adinir- aiwvy. 
able energy built a navy. In this her oxpectatious'wcre 
more than realized. The assertion is quite true that she 
spent more time in acquiring a little earth in Italy than 
was necessary for subduing tho world after she had once 
obtained possession of the Mediterranean. From the expe- 
rience of Agathocles she learned that tho true method of 
controlling Carthage was by invading Africa, and invade* 
The principles involved in the contest, and tho -Ameu. 
position of Home at its close, are shown by tho terms of 
the treaty of the first l^uuic War — that Carthage should 
evacuate every island in tho Mediterranean, and nj-guitBofthe 
pay a war-fine of six hundred thousand pounds. Jjat I'uuk 
In her devotion to the acquisition of wealth 
Carthage had become very rich ; she had reached a high 
state of cultivation of art ; yot her prosperity, or rather 
the mode by which she had attained it. had greatly 
weakened her, as also had the jioliticul anomaly under 
which she was living, for it is an anomaly that an Asiatic 
people should place itself under democratic forms. Her 
condition in this respect W5»s evidently the consequence of 
her original subordinate: position as a Tyrian trading 
station, her rich men having long been habituated to look 
to the mother city for distinction. As in other com- 
mercial states, her citizens became soldiers with reluct- 
ance, and hence she had often to rely on mercenary troops. 
From her the Homans received lessons of the utmost 
importance. She confirmed them in the estimate they 
had formed of the value of naval power; taught them 
how to build ships properly and handle them ; how to 
make military roads. The tribes of Northern Italy were 
hardly included in the circle of Homan dominion when a 
ieet was built in the Adriatio, and, under the pretence of 
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putting down piracy, the sea power of the Illyrians was 
extinguished. From time immemorial the Mediterranean 
had l)een infested with pirates; man-stealing had been 
a profitable ocouj^ation, gre^it gains being realized by 
ransoms of captives, or by selling them at Delos or other 
slave-markets. At this time it was clear that the final 
mastery of the Mediterranean turned on the possession of 
Spain, the great silver-producing country. I’ho rivalry 
for Spain oct^asioned the second Tunic War. It is need> 
isw.iitMofihp rejieat the well-known story of Hanni- 

I'uuic hal, how he brought iiome to the brink of ruin. 

'J'ho relations she luaiiitained with surrounding 
.communities had been such that she could not trust to 
them. Her enemy found allies in many of the Greek 
towns in the south of Italy. It is enough for us to look 
at the result of tiiat conflict in the treaty that closed it. 
( 'arthage had to give up all her ships of war except ten 
triremes, to bind liersolf to enter into no war without the 
consent of the Koman ])eojde, and to pay a war-fine of two 
millions of iKuiiids. Koine now entered, on the great 
scale, on the policy of disorganizing states for the purpose 
of weakening them. I lulcr ]»retext of an invitation 
from the Athenians to protect them from the King of 
itume inradi-8 Macedoii, the ambitious republic secured a foot- 
orwee. jjjg jjj (Jrecce, the principle developed in the 
invasion of Africa of making war maintain war being 
again resorted to. There may have been truth in the 
Koman accusation that the intrigues of Hannibal with 
Antiochus, king of iSyria, occasioned the conflict between 
Komo and that monarch. Its issue was a prodigious event 
in the material aggrandizement of Koine — it was the 
cession of all his imssessions in Euro^xi and those of Asia 
Hiid com \n Mount Taurus, \vith a war-fine of 

the opmiMi of three millions of pounds. Already were seen 
n.* ^anpro- effects of the wealth that was pouring into 
vlI^ofAn- Italy in the embezzlement of the public money 
tiochos. ijjy. Scipios. The resistance of Perses, king 
of Maoedon, could not restore independence to Greece; 
ReroitofPer- it ended in the annexation of that oonntiy, 

Epirus and lllyricum. The results of this war 
were to the last degree pernicious to the victors and the 
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vanquidied; the moral greatness of the former is truly 
affirmed to have disappeared, and the social ruin of the 
Latter was so complete that for long marriage was re- 
placed by concubinage. The policy and practices of 
Kome now literally became infernal ; she forced a quarrel 
upon her old antagonist Carthage, and the third Punic 
War resulted in the utter destruction of that city. 
Simultaneously her oppressions in Greece 
provoked revolt, which was ciuled by the sack hociaI ttfteu 
and burning of Corinth, Thebes, Chalcis, and 
the transference of the plundered statues, paintings, and 
works of art to Italy. Thero was nothing now in the 
way of thq conquest of S])ain except the valour of its 
inhabitants. After tlio assassination of Viriatus, pro- 
cured by the Consul Cajpio, and the horrible 
siege of Numaiitia, that cxmntry was annexed Orm-p and 
as a province. Next we see tht^ gigantic re- 
public extending itself over the richest parts of 
Asia Minor, through the insane l)0({uest of Attains, king 
of Pergamus. The wealth of Africa, Spain, Greece, and 
Asia, was now concentrating in Italy, and the capital was 
becoming absolutely demoiulizod. Jn vain the Gracchi 
attem|)t^ to apply a remedy. The Homan aristocracy 
was intoxicated, insatiate, irroslstiblo. The seizure or 
middle class was gone ; there was nothing but Minor, 
profligate nobles and a diabolical populace. In the midst 
of inoonoeivable coiruption, the Jugurthine War served 
only to postpone for a moment an explosion which was 
inevitable, 'i'he Servile rebellion in Sicilv broke out ; it 
was closed by the extenmnation of a million of 
those unhappy wretches : vast numbers of tliem ami ^lai 
were exposed, for the popular amusement, to 
the wild beasts in tbo arena. It was followed closely by 
the revolt of the Italian allies, known as the Social War — 
this ending, after the destruction of half a million of men, 
with a better result, in the extortion of the freedom ol 
the city by several of the revolting states. Doubtless it 
was the intrigues connected with these transactions that 
brought the Cimbri and Teutons into Italy, and furnished 
an opening for the rivalries of Marius and Sylla, who, in 
tuxiii filled Home with daughter. The same spirit broke 
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out under the gladiator Spartacus : it was only dheoked 
for a time by resorting to the most awful atrocities, such 
as the crucifixion of prisoners, to appear under another 
form in the conspiracy of Catiline. And now it was 
plain that the contest for supreme power lay between a 
Gradual con- leading men. It found an issue in the first 
vergonceof triumvirato — a union of Pompey, Crassus, and 
power. Caesar, who usurped the whole power of the 
senate and people, and bound themselves by oath to 
permit n(»thiii^ to bo done without their unanimous 
consent. Afiuirs then passed through their inevitable 
rH«iartiu» course. I’he death of (!!ras8iiB and the battle 
niusK rui ihi‘ of PlinTsalia left Caesar tho master of the world. 

At this moment nothing could havo prevented 
the inevitable result. Tho dagger of Brutus merely 
removed a man, but it left the fact. The battle of 
Aetium reaffirmed tlie destiny of Home, and the death of 
tho republic was illustrated by tho annexation of Eg3rpt. 
The circle of conquest around tho Mediterranean was 
complete ; tho function of the republic was discharged : it 
did not jiass away jircinaturely. 

From this stiiteiiient of the geographical career of Rome, 
we may turn to reflect on tho political principles which 
inspired her. From a remote antiquity wars had been 
Ancient ne- engaged in for the purpose of obtaining a 
ccH^ity fi.r supply of labour, the conqueror compelling those 
Biavt-wjTH. ijiparcd to cultivate his fields and 

serve him as slaves, binder a system of transitory military 
domination, it was more expedient to exhaust a people at 
onco by the most unsparing plunder than to be content 
with a tribute poritKlieully paid, but uccessarily uncertain 
in the vicissitudes of years. These elementarj principles 
of the policy of antiquity were included by the Romans in 
their system with niu<liiications and improvomonts. 

The republic, during its w^hole career, illustrates the 
observation that the system on which it was founded 
included no conception of the actual relations of man. 
It dealt with him as a thing, not as a being endowed 
with inalienable rights. Recognizing power as its only 
measure of value, it could never accept the principle of 
1^6 equality of all men in the eye of the law. The sub* 
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rogation of Sicily, Africa, Greece, was quickly followed by 
the depopulation of those oountries, as Livy, 

Plutarch, Strabo, and Polybius testify. Can 
there be a more fearful instance than the «fter Roman 
conduct of Paulus iEmilius, who, at the con- 
quest of Epirus, murdered or carried into slavery 150,000 
jrarsons? At the taking of Thebes whole familes were 
thus disposed of, and these not of the lower, but of the 
respectable kind, of whom it has l>een significantly said 
that they wore transporttid into Italy to bo melted down. 
In Italy itself the consumption of life w'as so great that 
there was no possibility of tho slaves by birth meeting 
the requirement, and the supply of otln^rs by war became 
necessary. To these slaves the laws were atro- j^trocuyof 
cio’usly unjust. Tacitus has recorded that on theRomiui 
the occasion of the murder of I*edaniu8, after ■**’*■***"• 
a solemn debate in the senate, the particulars of which 
he furnishes, the ancient laws were enforced, and four 
hundred slaves of the deceased were put to death, when it 
was obvious to every one that scarcely any of them had 
known of the crime. The horrible maxim that not only 
tho slaves within a house in which a master was murdered, 
but even those within a circle supposed to Ikj measured by 
the reach of his voice, should Ix) put to death, shows us 
the small value of tho life of these unfortunates, and the 
facility with which they could Ije replaced. Thcjir vast 
numbers necessarily mado evc^ry citizen a soldier ; the 
culture of the land and the manufacturing processes, the 
pursuits of labour and industry, were assigned 
to them with contempt The relation of tho of ihe R^man 
slave in such a social system is significant!}' 
shown by the fact that the courts estimated the amount of 
any injury he had received by tho damage his master had 
thereby sustained. To such a degree had this system 
been developed, that slave labour was aotitally cheaper 
than animal labour, and, as a oonsequence, much of the 
work that we perform by cattle was then done by men. 
The class of independent hirelings, which should have 
constituted the chief strength of the country, disappeared, 
labour itself becoming so ignoble that the pooreitizen could 
not be an artisan, but must remain a pauper — a sturdy 
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expecting from the state bread and amuse- 
ments. The personal uncleannesss and shiftless condition 
of these lower classes were the tnie causes of the preva- 
lence of leprosy' and other loathsome diseases. Attempts • 
at sanitary improvement were repeatedly made, but they 
BO imperfectly answered the purpose that epidemics, occur- 
ring fi*om time to time, produced a dreadful mortality. 
Even under the Caesars, after all that had been done, there 
was no essential amendment. The assertion is true that 
the Old World never recovered from the great plague in 
the time of M. Antoniniis. brought by the army f^om 
the Parthian \\ ar. In the reign of Titus ten thousand 
persons died in one day in Tiomc. 

The slave syKteui bred that thorough contempt for trade 
which animated the Homans. They never grudged even 
the Carthaginians a market. It throw them into 
the occupation of the demagogue, making them spend 
their lives, when not engaged in war, in the in 
trigucs of political facjtions, tho turbulence of public 
elections, the excitement of lawsuits. They were the 
first to discover that the privilege of interpreting laws is 
nearly equal to that of making them ; and to this has been 
rightly attributed their turn for jurisprudeuoe, and tho 
prosperity of advocates among them. The disappearance 
of the hireling class was the immediate cause of the 
downfall of tho rei)uhlic and the institution of the empire, 
for the aristocracy were left without any antagonist, and 
therefore without any restraint. They broke up into 
factions, involving the country in civil war by their 
struggles with ejich other for povror. 

The }>olitic^il muxiuis of tho republic, for the most part, 
rejected the ancient system of devastating a vanquished 
state by an instant, unsparing, and ci-ushing plunder, 
which may answer very well where the tenure is expected 
The Wtt sya. to be brief, but does not acoord with the formula 
' subdue, retain, advance. Yet depcmulation was 
the necessary incident. Italy, Sicily, Asia Minor, Graul, 
Germany, were full of people, but they greatly diminish^ 
under Homan occupation. Her maxims were capable of 
being realized with facility through her military organiza- 
tion, particularly that of the legion. In some nations 
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colonies are founded for commercial purposes, in others 
for getting rid of an excess of population: the Roman 
colony implies the idea of a garrison and an active military 
intent. Each legion was, in fact, so constructed as to be 
a small but complete array. In whatever country it might 
be encamped, it was in quick communication with the 
head-quarters at Romo ; and this not metaphorically, but 
materially, as was shown by the building of the necessary 
military roads. The idea of pei*manent occupation, which 
was thus implied, did not admit the expediency of devas- 
tating a country, but, on the contrary, led to the 
encouragement of provincial ])roBperity, because the 
greater the riches the greater the capacity for taxation, 
tiuch principles were in harmony with the conditions of 
solidity and security of the Roman power, which pro- 
verbially had not risen in a single day — was not the 
creation of a single fortunate soldier, but represented the 
settled policy of many centuries. In the act of ooiiqiiesl’ 
Rome was inhuman ; she tried to strike a blow that there 
would never be any occasion to repeat ; no one was spared 
who by possibility might inconvenience her; but, the 
catastrophe once over, as a general thing, the vanquished 
had no occasion to complain of her lule. Of course, in the 
shadow of public justice, private wrong and opj)reB8ion 
were often concealed, 'i'liruugh injustice and extortion, her 
officers accumulated enormous fortunes, which have never 
since been equalled in Europe. Sometimes the like occurred 
iu times of public violence; thus Brutus made Asia Minor 
pay five years" tribute at once, and shortly after Antony 
compelled it to do it aguiu. The extent to which recog- 
nized and legitimate exactions were carried is shown by 
the fact that upon the institution of the empire the annua] 
revonues were about forty millions of pounds sterling. 

The comparative value of metals in Rome is a significant 
political indication. Bullion rapidly increased in amount 
during the Carthaginian wars. At the opening Vaitvorgoid 
of the fiist Punic War silver and copper were as "‘w. 

1 to 960 ; at the second Punic War the ratio had fallen, 
and was 1 to 160 ; soon after there was another fall, and 
it became 1 to 128. The republic debased the coinage 
by reducing its weight, the empire by alloying it. 
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Tho Bciencef art, and political condition of nations art 
often illustrated by their coinage. An interesting viei* 
of the progress of Europe might be obtained from a 
philosophical study of its numismatic remains. The 
simplicity of the earlier ages is indicated by the pure silver, 
such as that coined at Orotona, B.c. GOO — that 
of tho reign of Philip of Maccdon by the native 
unalloyoil gold. A gradual decline in Itoman 
pros]>erity in more than shadowed forth by the 
gra<lual deterioration of its money ; for, as evil 
times befell tlui state, the onii)orors were compelled to 
utter a false coinage. U’lius, under Vosy)asian, a.d. 69, the 
silver money contained about one fourth of its weight of 
copper; under Antoninus l*ius, a.d. 138, more than one 
third ; under Commodus, a.d. 180, nearly one half ; under 
Gordian, a.d. 23G, ilierc was added to the silver more than 
twice its weight of (ioppor. Nay, iiud(T Gallienus, a 
coinage was issued of copyH*r, tin and silver, in which 
the first two metals exceed tho last by more than two 
liundred times its weight. It shows to what a hopeless 
condition the state had come. 

The Human demagogues, as is tho instinct of their 
kind, made political capital by attacking industrial capital. 
They lowered the rate (jf interest, ])rohibited interest, and 
c^ten attempted the abolition of dcl)t8. , 

The concontrati<.)n of jiower and incrcaso of immorality 
proceeded with an equal step. In its earlier ages, the 
Roman dominion was exercised by a few thousand persons ; 

1 dpscrib-ihie passed into the hands of some score 

doi>r^'ity\ii families ; then it was sustained for> a moment 
iBciiue******* individuals, and at last was seized by one 
man, who became the master of 120 millions. 
As the process went on, the virtues which had adorned 
the earlier times disappeared, and in the end were replaced 
by crimes such as tho world had never before witnessed 
and never will again. An evil day is approaching when 
it becomes recognized in a community that the only 
standard of social distinction is wealth. That day was 
soon followed in Rome by its unavoidable oonsequenoe, a 
govei-nment founded upon two domestio elements, oorrup- 
tioxL and terrorism. .No language can describe the state 
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of that capital after the civil wars. The aocnmiilation of 
power and wealth gave rise to a universal depravity. 
Law ceased to be of any value. A suitor must deposit a 
bribe before a trial could be had. The social fabric was 
a festering mass of rottenness. The people had become a 

□ mlace ; the aristocracy was demoniac ; the city was a 
1. No crime that the annals of human wickedness 
can show was left unperpctrated — remorseless murders ; 
the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, friends ; poison- 
ing reduced to a system ; adultery degenerating 
into incests, and crimes that cannot be written, ^tlie wnmon. 
Women of tho higher class vrere so lascivious, avojdaiio* 
depraved, and dangerous, that men could not be ** 
compelled to contract matrimony with them ; marriage 
was displaced by concubinage ; even virgins were guilty 
of inconceivable immodesties ; groat officers of state and 
ladies of the court, of promiscuous bathings and naked ex- 
hibitions. In the time of Otesar it had become nooossary for 
the government to interfere, and actually put a premium 
on marriage. He gave rewards to women who had many 
children ; prohibited those who were under forty-five years 
of ago, and who had no children, from wearing jewels and 
riding in litters, hoping by such social disabilities to 
correct the evil. It went on from bad to worse, so that 
Augustus, in view of tho general avoidance of legal 
marriage and resort to concubinage with slaves, was 
oompelTed to impose penalties on the unmarried — to enact 
that they should not inherit by will except from relations. 
Not that the Homan woiren refrained from the gratifica- 
tion of their desires ; their depravity impelled them to 
such wicked practices as cannot be named in a modern 
book. They actually reckoned the years, not by the 
consuls, but by the men they had lived with. To be 
childless, and therefore without the natural restraint of a 
family, was looked upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch 
correctly touched the point when he said that the Komaus 
married to be heirs and not to have heirs. Of offences that 
do not rise to the dignity of atrocity, but which excite our 
loathing, such as gluttony and the most debauched luxury, 
the annals of the times furnish disgusting proo&. It was 
■aid, “ They eat that they may vomit, ana vomit that th^ 
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may eat.’* At the taking of Perusium, three hundred of 
the moat distinguished citizens were solemnly sacrificed at 
the altar of Divus Julius by Octavian ! Are these the 
deeds of civilized men, or the riotings of camiibals drunk 
with blood ? 

The higher classes on all sides exhibited a total cx- 
The whole tiuctioii of moral principle ; the lower were 
practical atheists. Who can peruse the annals 
of the emperors without U'iiig shocked at the 
manner in which men died, m«*eting their fate with the 
obtuse tranquillity that characterizes beasts ? A centurion 
with a private mandate appears, and forthwith the victim 
n])ons his veins and dies in a warm hath. At the best, all 
that was done was to strike at the tyrant. Men despair- 
ingly acknowledged that the system itself was utterly 
past cure. 

That in those statements I do not exaggerate, hear 
what Tacitus says: “U’ho holy ceremonies of religion 
were violated ; adultery ridgning without control ; tho 
adjacent islands filled with exiles ; rocks and dt sort places 
I'eKtimony of btainod with clandestine murders, and Komo it- 
Tadtiia. self a thoatro of horrors, where nobility of descent 

and splendour of fortune marked men out for destruction ; 
where the vigour of mind that aimed at civil dignities, 
and tho modesty that declined them, were offences with- 
out distinction ; where virtue was a crime that led to 
certain ruin ; where the guHt of informers and tho wages 
of their iniquity were alike detestable ; where the sacer- 
dotal order, the consular dignity, the government of 
provinces, and even the cabinet of the prince, were seized 
oy that execrable race as their lawful prey ; where 
nothing was sacred, nothing safe from the hand of 
rapacity ; where slaves wore snbornod, or by their own 
nudovoicnce excited against their masters; where free- 
men betrayed their patrons, and he who had lived with- 
out an enemy di«l by the treachery of a friend.” 

But, though these were the consequences of the oon- 
FfhrtHinthe o®otration of power and w'ealth in the city of 
p^new. Borne, it was otherwise in the expanse of the 
Pna tnde. empire. The effect of Boman domination was the 
cessation of all the little wars that had heretofore been 
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waged between adjacent peoples. They exchanged inde- 
pendence for peace. Moreover, and this, in the end, was 
of the utmost importance to them all, unrestricted com- 
merce ensued, direct trade arising between all parts of the 
empire. The ModiteiTanean nations were brought closer 
to each other, and liecame common inheritors of such 
knowledge as was then in the world. Arts, sciences, 
improved agriculture, spread among them ; the most 
distant countries could boast of noble roads, aqueducts, 
bridges, and great works of engineering. In barbarous 
places, the legions that were intended as garrisons proved 
to l)C foci of civilization. For the provinces, even the 
wickedness of Itome was not without some good. From 
one quaiter corn bad to bo brought; from another, 
clothing ; from another, luxuries ; and Italy bad to pay 
for it all in coin. She bad nothing to export in return. 
By this there was a tendency to equalization of wealth 
in all parts of the empire, and a ]Kirj)etual movement 
of money. Nor was the advantage altogether material ; 
tliere were conjoined intellectual results of no intpiiectaai 
little value. Superstition and the amazing advancement. 
credulit3' of the old times diMai)|)cared. In the first Punic 
War, Africa w'as looked upon as a land of monsters ; it 
had serpents large enough to stop armies, it had headless 
men. Sicily had its C\vclops, giants, enchantresses; golden 
apples grew in S]min ; the mouth of lleli w^ison the shores 
of the Euxinc. The nuirchcs of the legions and the voyages 
of merchants made all these phantasms vanish. 

It w'as the necessarj' c m^uence of her military ag- 
grandizeincnt that the etliuical element which 
really- constituted Home should expire. A small 
nucleus of men had undertaken to conquer the JoefenMm?** 
Mediterranean world, and had succeeded. In 
doing this they had diffused themselves over an immense 
geographical surface, and necessarily became lost in the 
niass with which they mingled. On the other hand, the 
deterioration of Italy was insured by the slave system, 
and the ruin of Borne was accomplished before the bar- 
barians touched it. Whoever inquires the cause of the fall 
of the Boman empire will find his answer in ascertaining 
what had become of the Bomans. 
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The extinction of prodigies and snperstitionB legends was 
occasioned by increased travel, through the merging of many 
Kuimuioon. Separate nations into one great empire. Intel- 
duM 8 Kwq. communication attends material comma* 

nication. The spread of Homan influence aronnd 
thought, ijorders of the Mediterranean produced a ten- 

dency to homogeneous thought eminently dangerous to the 
many fonns of faith professed by so many different people. 

After Tar<piiii was exjHilled the sacerdotal class became 
altogether sulK)rdinate to the military, whoso whole history 
shows tliat they regarded religion as a more state institu- 
tion, without any kind of philosophical significance, and 
oliiefly to 1)0 valued for the eontrol it furnished over vulgar 
minds. It presented itself to them in the light of a branch 
of industry, from which profit might he made by those 
who practised it. They thought no more of concerning them- 
selves individually about it than in taking an interest 
in any other branch of lucrjitive trade. As to any ex- 
amination of its intellectual basis, they wore not sopliists, 
MidTPvoiu- soldiers, blindly following the prescribeci 
uonizenn- institutions of their country with as little 
iigiovB ideas, q^jutiou as its military commands. For these 
reasons, throughout the time of the republic, and also under 
the early emperors, there never was much reluctance to 
the domestication of any kind .of worship in Home. Indeed, 
the gods of the conquered countries were established tiiere 
to the gratification of the national vanity. From this 
oommingling of worship in the city, and intercommunica- 
tion of ideas in the provinces, the most important eve]||j|t 
arose. 

For it very soon was apparent that the political unity 
which had l^n established over so great a ^ographical 
surface was the forerunner of intellectual, and 
therefore religious unity. Polytheism bmme 
iniffli S iTfim. inconsistent with the Homan empire, 

man cun. ^ tendency arose for the introduction of 
some form of monotheism. Apart from the operations of 
Heason, it is clear that the rcoo^ition by so many nations 
of one emperor must soon be fifilowed by the acknowledg- 
ment of one God. There is a disposition to uniformity 
Among people who are associated by a common politiou 
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bond. Moieovetf the rivalrieB of a hundred priesthoodfi 
imj^aried to polytheism an intrinsio weakness ; but mono- 
theism implies centralization, an organized hierarchy, and 
therefore concentration of power. The different interests 
and^JoUisions nf multitudinous forms of religion sapped 
individual faith ; a diffusion of practical atheism, manifested 
by a total indifference to all ceremonies, except so far as 
they wore shows, was the result, the whole community 
falling into an unbelieving and godless state. The form 
of superstition through which the national mind had passed 
was essofftially founded upon the recognition of an incessant 
intervention of many divinities determining human affairs ; 
but such a faith became extinct by degrees among the 
educated. IJow was it possible that human reason should 
deal otherwise with all the contradictions and absurdities 
of a thousand indigenous and imported deities, each 
asserting his inconsistent pretensions. A god who in his 
natijFe grove or temple has been paramount and un- 
questioned, sinks into insignificance when he is brought 
'nto a crowd of compeers. In this respect there is no 
difference between gods and men. Great cities are great 
levellers of both. lie who has stood forth in undue 
proportions in the solitude of the country, sinks out of 
obs^ation in the solitude of a crowd. 

The most superficial statement of philosophy among the 
Homans, if philosophy it can bo called, shows us how 
completely religious sentiment was effaced. The Roman 
presence of sceptical thought is seen in the 
explanations of Terentius Yarro, d.c. 110, that the anthro- 
^mprphic gods are to bo leceiv^ as mere emblems of the 
forces of matter ; and the general tendency of the tiines 
Q^y be gathered from the poem of Lucretius : Varro. La- 
his recommendations that the mind should be cieutu. 
emancipated from the fear of the gods; his i^guments 
against the immortality of the soul; his setting forth 
Nature as the only God to be worshipped. In Cicero 
we see how feeble and wavering a guide to life in a 
period of trouble philosophy had become, and how one 
who wished to stand in the attitude of chief thinker of hia 
times was no more than a servile copyut of Greoian 
prodeoessors, giving to hia works not an air of masculina- 
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and independent thonglit, but aiming at present effect 
Cicero rather than a smid durability ; for Cicero addresses 
himself more to the pnblic than to philosophers^ 
exhibiting herein his professional tendency as an advocate. 
Under a thin veil ho hides an undisguised scepticism, and, 
■with the instinct of a placeman, leans rather to the in •'esti- 
gation of public concerns than to the profound and abstract 
topics of philosophy. As is the case with superficial men, he 
sees no difierence between the speculative and the exact, 
confusing them together. He feels that it is inexpedient to 
communicate truth publicly, especially that of a religious 
kind. Doubtless heroin we shall agree when we find that 
he believes God to be nothing more than the soul of the 
world ; disooverr many serious objections to the doctrine 
of Providence ; insinuates that the gods are only poetical 
creations ; is uncertain whether the soul be immortal, but 
is clear that popular doctrine of punishment in the world 
to come is only an idle fable. 

It was the attribute of the Homans to impress upon 
every thing a practical character. In their philosophy we 
QnintoBSex- Continually see this displayed, along with a 
tins. senecA. gfinking inferiority in original thought. Quintus 
SextiuB admonishes us to pursue a virtuous life, and, as an 
aid thereto, enjoins an abstinence from meat. In this 
opinion many of the Cynical school acquiesced, and some 
it is said, even joined the Brahmans. In ■the troublous 
times of the first Caesars, men had occasion to derive all the 
support they could from philosophy ; there was no religion 
to sustain thorn. Among the Stoics there were some, *m 
Seneca, to whom we can look back with pleasure. Through 
his -writings he exercised a considerable influence on 
subsequent ages, though, when we attentively read his 
works, wo must attribute, this not so much to their 
intrinsio value as to their happening to coincide with the 
uievalent -tone of religious thought. He enforces the 
neoessity of a cultivation of good morals, and yet he -writes 
against the religion of his country, its observances, and 
requirements. Of a far higher g^e was Epictetus, at 
once a slave and a philosopher, though soarceln 
AntoDiniia. to be dassod as a true Stoic. He considers may 
as a mere spectator of God and his works, and teaches that 
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every one vrlio can no longer bear tbo miseries of life in 
upon just deliberation, and a conscioutious belief that the 
g^s will not disapprove, free to commit suicide. His 
maxim is that all have a part to play, and ho has dono 
well who has done his best — that ho must look to coiiscienco 
as his guide. If Seneca said that time alone is our absolute 
and only possession, and that nothing else belongs to man, 
Epictetus taught that his thoughts are all that man has 
any power over, every thing else being beyond his control. 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, the emperor, did not hesitate to 
acknowledge his thankfulness to Epictetus, the slave, in 
liis attempt to guido his life according to the principles of 
the Stoics. He recommends every man to preserve his 
dsemon free from sin, and prefers rcli^ous devotions to 
the researches of physics, in this departing to some extent 
from the original doctrines of the sect ; but the evil times 
on which men had fallen led them to seek support in 
reli^ouB consolations rather than in philosophi- Aiuximus 
cal inquiries. In Maximus Tyrius, a.d. 14(5, we Tyrim. 
discover a corresponding sentiment, enveloped, it is true, 
in an air of Platonism, and countenancing an impression 
that image worship and sanctuaries are unnecessary for 
those who have a lively remembrance of the view they 
once enjoyed of the divine, though excellent for the vulgar, 
who have forgotten their past. Alexander of Aiexandrr of 
A^phrodisias exhibits the tendency, which was AphrodWa*. 
becoming very prevalent, to combine Plato and Aristotle. 
Ho treats upon Providence, both absolute and contingent ; 
oonsiders its bearings njion religion, and shows a disposition 
to cultivate the pious feelings of the age. 

Galen, the physician, asserts that experience is the only 
source of knowledge ; lays great stress on the cul- Ancient 
of mathematics and logic, observing that he 
himself should have been a i^yrrhonist had it n d been for 
geometry. In the teleological doctrine of physiology he 
considers that the foundations of a true theolo^ must be 
laid. The physicians of the times exerted no little influence 
on the promotion of such views; for the most part they 
embraced the Pantheistic doctrine. As one of them, Sextus 
EmpiricuB may be mentioned ; his works, still remaining, 
indi^te to us the tendency of this school to materialism. 
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:Sucli was tlio tone of thouglit among the cultivated 
Romans; and to this philosophical atheism among them 
was added an atheism of indififcrenco among the vulgar. 
Rut, since man is so constituted that he cannot live for 
any length of time without a foi*m of worship, it 
iiheSm is evident that there was great danger, when- 
ever events should be ripe for the appearance of 
^ ’ some monotheistic idea, that it might come in 
a base aspect. At u much later period than that we are 
here considering, one of the emperors expressed himself to 
the effect that it would be necessary to give liberty for the 
exercise of a sound philosoidiy among the higher classes, 
and provide a gorgeous ceremonial for the lower; he saw 
how difficult it is, by mere statesmanship to co-ordinate 
two such i-equiroments, in their vciy nature contradictory. 
Though polytheism had lost all intellectual sti'ength, the 
nations who had so recently parted with it could not 
bo expected to have ceased from all disposition to an 
animalization of religion and coiporealization of God. In 
a certain sense the emperor was only a more remote and 
more majestic form of the conquered and vanished kinra, 
but, like them, he was a man. There was danger that 
theological system, thus changing with the political, would 
yield only expanded anthropomorphic oonooptions. 

History perpetually demonstrates that nations cannot 
Iks porraanontly modified except by principles or actions 
conspiring with their existing tendency. Violence peipe- 
trated upon them may pass away, leaving, perhaps in a 
few generations, no vestige of itself. Even Victory is 
conquered by Time. Profound changes only ensue when 
iviiicJpieB, to operating force is in unison with the temper 
iw of the ago. International peace among so many 

withVxirting* people once in conflict-— peace under the auspices 
tendencies, of a great oversliadowiiig power; the uni^ of 
sentiment and brotherhood of feeling fast finding its way 
around the Mediterranean shores ; the interests of a vast 
growing commerce, unfettered through the absorption of 
so many little kingdoms into one great republic, were 
silently bringing things to a condition that political force 
could be given to any religious dogma founded upon 
fientiments of mutual regard and interest. Nor could it 
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iHi otherwise than that among the great soldiers of thoso 
times one would at last arise whose practical intellect 
would discover the personal advantages that must accrue 
from putting himself in relation with the universally 
prevailing idea. How could he better find adherents froni 
the centre to the remotest comer of the empire ? And, 
even if his own personal intellectual state should disable 
him from accepting in its fulness the special form in which 
the idea had become embodied, could there be any doubt, 
if he received it, and was true to it as a politician, though 
he might decline it as a man, of the immense power it 
would yield him in return — a power sufiBcient, if the 
metropolis should resist, or be otherwise unsuited to his 
designs, to enable him to found a rival to her in a more 
congenial place, and leave her to herself, “ the skeleton of 
so much glory and of so much guilt.” 

Thus, after the event, wo can plainly see that the final 
blow to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient 
independent nationalities around the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and that, in like manner, Monotheism was the Tiie coming 
result of the establishment of an imperial govern- JJ™'® 
mont in Borne. But the grout statesmen of those bounded by 
times, who were at the general point of view, StSin 
must have foreseen that, in whatever form the nuenoB. 
expected change came, its limits of definition would in- 
«!vitably be those of the empire itself, and that wherever 
the language of Borne was understood the religion of Borne 
would prevail. In the course of ages, an expansion beyond 
those limits might ensue wherever the state of things was 
congenial. On the south, beyond the mere verge of Africa, 
nothing was to be hoped for — it is the country in which 
man lives in degradation and is happy. On the east there 
were great unsubdued and untouched monarchies, having 
their own types of civilization, and experiencing no want 
in a religious respect. But on the north there were 
nations who, though they were plunged in hideous bar- 
barism, filthy in an equal degree in body and mind, 
polygamists, idolaters, drunkards out of their enemies’ 
Hkulm, were yet capable of an illustrious career. For 
these there was a glorious participation in store. ^ 

Except the deam of a nation, t&re is no event in human 
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/listoiy more profoundly solemn than the passing away of 
an ancient religion, though religious ideas are transitory, 
and creeds succeed one another with a periodicity de- 
termined by the law of continuous variation of human 
thought. The intellectual epoch at which we have now 
arrived has for its essential characteristic such a change — 
'nw new Ideas abandonment of a time-honoured but obsolete 
ooaieioe with system, the acceptance of a new and living one ; 

®“' and, in the incipient stages, opinion succeeding 
opinion in a well-marked way, until at length, after a few 
centuries of fusion and solution, there crystallized on the 
remnant of Roman power, as on a nucleus, a definite form, 
which, slowly modifying itself into the Papacy, served 
the purposes of Europe for more than a thousand years 
tJiroughout its age of Faith. 

In this abandonment, the personal conduct of the edu- 
cated classes very powerfully assisted. They outwardly 
conformed to the ceremonial of the times, reserving their 
higher doctrines to themselves, as something beyond 
viugar comprehension. Considering themselves as an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, they stood aloof, and, witli 
a-n ill-concealed smile, cunsentod to the trans- 
tUhT* parent folly around them. It had come to an 
** evil state when authors like Polybius and Strabo 
apologized to their compeers for the traditions and legends 
they ostensibly accepted, on the ground that it is incon- 
venient and needless to give popular offence, and that 
those who are children in understanding must, like those 
who are children in age, bo kept in order by bugbears. It 
liad come to an evil state ^yhen the awful ceremonial of 
former times had degenerated into a pageant, played off by 
an infidel priesthood and unbelieving aristocracy ; when 
orades were becoming mute, because they oould no longer 
-withstand the sly wit of the initiated ; when the mirades 
of the undents were regarded as mere lies, and of contem- 
poraries as feats of legerdemain. It had come to an evil 
pass when even statesmen receiv^ it as a mavim iliat 
when the people have advanced in intellectnal culture to a 
certain point, the sacerdotal dass must eitJier deodve them 
ur oppress them, if it moans to keep its power. 

In Rome, at the time of Augustus, the intelleotua^ 
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classes — pHilosopliers and statesmen — had completely 
emerged from the ancient modes of thought. To them, 
the national legends, so jealously guarded by Religious con- 
the populace, had become mere fictions. The 
luira^ous conception of Bhea Sylvia by the god 
Mars, an event from which their ancestors had 
deduced with pride the celestial origin of the founder of 
their city, had dwindled into a myth ; as a source of actual 
jieliance and trust, the intercession of Venus, that emblem 
of female loveliness, with the father of the gods in behalf 
of her human favourites, was abandoned; the Sibylline 
books, once believed to contain all that was necessary for 
the pTOsperity of the republic, were susp^tod of an origin 
more sinister than celestial ; nor were insinuations wanting 
that from time to time they had been tampered with to 
suit the expediency of passing interests, or even that the 
true ones were lost and forgeries put in their stead. The 
Greek mythology was to them, as it is to us, an object of 
reverence, not because of any inherent truth, but b^use 
of the exquisite embodiments it can yield in poetry, in 
painting, m marble. The existence of those illustrious men 
who, on account of their useful lives or excellent example, 
had, by the pious ages of old, been sanctified or even 
deified, was denied, or, if admitt^, they were regarded as 
the exaggerations of dark and barbarous times. It was 
thus with .dSsculapiuB, Bacchus, and Hercules. And as to 
the various forms of worship, the multitude of sects into 
which the pagan nations wer^^ broken up offered themselves 
as a spectacle of imbecile and inconsi^nt devotion alto« 
gether unworthy of attention, except so far as they might 
be of use to the interests of the state. 

Such was the position of things among the educated. 
In one sense they had passed into liberty, in another they 
were in bondas^. Their indisposition to encounter those 
inflictions with which their illiterate contem- Thdriimo. 
poraries might visit them may seem to us sur- *«**“»• 
prizing : they acted as if they thought that the public was 
a wild beast that would bite if aw^ened too abruptly 
from its dream; but their pusillammity, at the mosty 
could only postpone for a litUe an inevitable day. The 
'\gnorant efasses, whom they had so much feared, awoke 
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in duo season spontaneously, and saw in tUe clear light 
how matters stood. 

Of tho Bomon emporors there were some whose intel- 
lectual endowments were of tho highest kind ; yet, though 
it must have been plain to them, as to all who turned 
their attention to the matter, in what direction society 
was drifting, they let things take their course, and no one 
g ^ lifted a linger to guide. It may bo said that the 

aSwrato the gouius of Boiue manifested itself rather in phy- 
ciMse?* sical than in intellectual operations ; but in her 
best days it was never tho genius of Borne to 
abandon great events to freedmen, eunuchs, and slaves. 
By such it was that tho ancicn'^ gods were politically cast 
aside, while the government was speciously yielding a 
simulated obedience to them, and hence it was not at all 
surprizing that, soon after the introduction of Christianity, 
its pure doctrines -wore debased by a commingling with 
ceremonies of the departing creed. It was not to bo 
expected that tho popular mind could spontaneously 
extricate itself from the vicious circle in which it was 


involved. Nothing but philosophy was competent to 
deliver it, and philosophy failed of its duty at the critical 
moment. Tho classical scholar need scarcely express his 
and conw- surprize that the Fcrim Augusti were continued 
mentofcK Church US tho Festival St. Petri in 

SSSftJ m“ **’ vinculis ; that even to our own times an imago 
Home. of the holy Virgin was carried to the river in the 
same manner as in the old times was that of Gybele, and 
that many pagan rites still continue to be observed in 
Borne. Had it been in such incidental particulars only 
that the vestiges of paganism were preserved, the thing 
would have b^n of little moment ; but, as all who have 
examined the subject veiy well know, tho evil was far more 
general, far more profound. When it was announced 
to the Ephesians that the Council of that place, headed by 
Cyril, had decreed that the Virgin should be called the 
Mother of God,*’ with tears of joy they embraced the knees 
of their bishop ; it was the old instinct piping out ; their 
ancestors womd have done tho same for Diana. If Trajan, 
after ten centuries, could have revisited Borne, he would, 
without difficuliy, ^ve recognized the drama, though the 
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aotors and scenery had all changed ; ho woul>l have lo- 
flected how great a mistake hftd been committed in the 
legislation of his reign, and how much better it is, when 
the intellectnal basis of a religion is gone, for a wis(« 
government to abstain from all compulsion in behalf of 
what has become untenable, and to throw itself into the 
new movement so as to shape the career by assuming the 
lead. Philosophy is useless when misapplied in support 
of things which common sense has begun to reject ; she 
shares m the discredit which is attaching to them. The 
opportunity of rendering herself of service to humanity 
once lost, ages may elapse before it occurs again. Igno- 
rancf) and low interests seize the moment, and fasten a 
burden on man which the struggles of a thousand years 
may not suffice to cast off. Of all the duties of an 
enlightened government, this of allying itself with Philo- 
sophy in the critical moment in which society is passing 
through so serious a metamorphosis of its opinions as is 
involved in the casting off of its ancient investiture of 
Faith, and its assumption of a now one, is the most im- 
portant, for it stands connected with things that outlast 
all temporal concerns. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EUROPEAN AGE OF INQUIRY. 

Till!: rnoGiussBiVE variation of opinions (:x.os£d by tub institution 

OF CX)UN01LB AND THE CONOENTBATION OF POWER IN A PONTIFF. 
RISK, EARLY VARIATIONS, CONFLICTS, AND FINAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

liiita of Chriatianily. — Distinguielied from eodmtuUctd OrganizaiUm . — 
Jl ia demanded by the deplorable Condition of the Empire. — Ita hrief 
Cot^icd with PaganUm. — Charucter of ih first Organuation . — 
Variations of Thought and Rise of Sects : their essential JHfferemoe in 
the East and West. — The three primitive Forms of Christianity : the 
Judaw Form, its End—tJte Gnostic Form, its End — the Jfriean 
Form, continues. 

Spread ^ Christianity from Syria. — Its Antagonism to Imperialism , 
Vieir Confiicis. — Position of Affairs under Diocletian. — The Policy of 
Constantine. — He avails himsdf of the Christian Party, aitd through it 
ottains supreme Power. — Hispersorud Relations to it. 

The Trinitarian Controversy. — Story of Arius. — The Covmeilcf Nioea, 
The Promew of Ute Bishop of Rome to Supremacy. — The Roman 
Ohutth; its primitive subordinate PositUm. — Causes of its increasing 
Wealth, Influence, and Corruptions. — Stages of its Advancement 
through the Pdagian, Nestorian, and Eutyohian Di^futes. — Rivolry 
iff the Bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome. 

Neoessity of a Pontiff in Ihe W^ and ecclesiastical Councds in the East. 

•^Nature of those Councils and of pontifical Power. 

The Period closes at the Capture and Sack of Rome ^ Alarie.— Defence 
of that Event by St, Augustine. — Criticism on his Writirms. 

Character of the Progress of Thought through this Period.— Destiny of 
ihe three great Bumps. 

From tho decay of Polytheism and the decline of 
satjoctofiba philosophy, from tho moral and social dis- 
ibapter. organization of the Roman empire, I haTe now 
to turn to tho most important of all events, the rise of 
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‘Christianity. 1 have to show how a variation of opinion 
proceeded and reached its culmination ; how it was dosed 
by the establishment of a criterion of truth, under the form 
of ecclesiastical councils, and a system developed whidi 
supplied the intellectual wants of Europe for nearly 
a thousand years. 

The reader, to whom I have thus offered a representa- 
tion of tlie state of Boman affairs, must now prepare to 
look at the consequences thereof. Together we must 
trace out the progress of Christianity, examine jntrodacuon 
the adaptation of its cardinal principles to the to the study of 
wants of the empire, and the variations it 
exhibited — a task supremely difficult, for oven sincerity 
and truth wiU sometimes offend. For my part, it is my 
intention to speak with veneration on this great topic, and 
yet with liberty, for freedom of thought and expression is 
to me the first of all earthly things. 

But, that I may not bo misunderstood, 1 here, at the 
outset, emphatically distinguish between Chris- Digunction 
tianity and ecdesiastical organizations. The batwaen 
former is the gift of God ; the latter are the 
product of human exigencies and human JJ^"'”*"*** 
invention, and therefore open to criticism, or, 
if need be, to condemnation. 

From the condition of the Boman empire may be 
indicated the principles of any new system adapted to its 
amelioration. In the rei^ of Augustus, Monictauof 
violence paused only because it had finished its theworiiiii 
work. Faith was dead; morality had disap- *****1****®*- 
]3oared. Around the shores of the Mediterranean the 
conquered nations looked at one another — ^partakers of a 
common misfortune, associates in a common lot. Not one 
of them had found a god to help her in her day of need. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa were tranquil, but it was the 
silence of despair. 

Borne never considered man as an individual, but only 
as a thing. Her way to political greatness was unpiiytag 
pursued utterly regardle^ of human suffering, 

If advantages aocmed to 'iflke conquered under 

her dniniTiinin, they arose altogether from incident, and 

never from her purposed intent. She was no self-oonsoious, 
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deliberate civilizer. Conquest and rapine, tbe uni fori ii 
aim of her actions, never permitted her, even at her 
utmost intellectual development, to comprehend the equal 
rights of all men in the oj'o of the law. Unpitying in 
her stem policy, few were tho occasions when, for high 
state reasons, she stayed her uplifted hand. She might 
in the wantonness of her power, stoop to mercy ; she never 
rose to benevolence. 

When Syria was jiaying one third of its annual product* 
in taxes, is it surprising that tho Jewish peasant sighed 
for a deliverer, and eagerly listened to the traditions of 
Prqwraithe nation t&t a temporal Messiah, “a king 
TecSStiSTof Jews ” would soon come ? When there 

theSJuaSty* was announced the equality of all men before 
ofaUmen. “who maketh his sun to shine on the 

good and the evil, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
tho unjust,*’ is it surprising that men looked for equal 
rights before the law? Universal equality means uni- 
versal benevolence ; it substitutes for the impersonal and 
easily-oluded commands of tho state the dictates of an 
ever-present conscience ; it accepts the injunction, “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do to you.” 

In the spread of a doctrine two things are concerned — 
its own intrinsic nature, and the condition of him on 
whom it is intended to act. The spread of Christianity is 
Attitude of uot difficult to be understood. Its antagonist, 
Paeaniem. Paganism, presented inherent weakness, infi- 
ddity, and a cheerless prospect ; a system, if that can bo 
called^ BO, which had no ruling idea, no principles, no 
organization; caring nothing for proselytes; its rival 
pontiffs devoted to many go&, but forming no political 
combination ; occupying themselves with directing pubUe 
worship and foretelling future events, but not interfering 
in domestio life ; giving itself no concern for the lowly 
and unfortunate ; not recognmng, or, at the best, doubt- 
fully admitting a future life; limiting the hopes and 
destiny of man to this world; teaching that tempcpil 
prosperity may be selfishly gained at any cost, and looldng 
to suicide as the relief of tbe brave from misfortune. 

On the other side was Christianity, with its enthu- 
siasm and burning faith; its rewards in this life, and 
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uvorlasting happinesB or damnation in the next; the 
precise doctrines it by degrees gathered of sin, re- 
pentance, pardon ; the efficacy of the blood of the Son of 
God; its proselytizing spirit; its vivid dogmas Attitude of 
of a resurrection from the dead, the approach- Christianity, 
ing end of the world, tlie judgment-day. Above all, in 
a worldly point of view, the incomparable organization it 
soon attained, and its preaching in season and out of 
season. To the needy Christian the charities of the 
faithful were freely given; to the desolate, sympathy. 
In every congregation there were prayers to God that he 
would listen to the sighing of the prisoner and captive, 
and have mercy on those who were ready to die. For tho 
slave and his master there was one law and one hope, one 
baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. In times of domestic 
bereavement the Christian slave doubtless often consoled 
his pagan mistress with the suggestion that our present 
separations are only for a little while, and revealed to her 
willing ear that there is another world — a land in which 
wo rejoin our dead. How is it possible to arrest the 
spread of a faith which can make the broken heart leap 
with joy ? 

At its first organization Christianity embodied itself in 
a form of communism, the merging of the property of the 
disciples into a common stock, from which the necessary 
provision for the needy was made. Such a itaunt 
system, carried out rigorously, is, however, 
only suited to small num'oers and a brief period. In its 
very nature it is impracticable on a great scale. 
Scarcely had it been resorted to before such troubles as 
that connected with the question of the Hebrew and 
Greek widows showed that it must be modified. By this 
relief or maintenance out of the funds of the Church, the 
spread of the faitih among the humbler classes was ^atly 
facilitated. In warm cUmates, where the necessities ot 
life are sm all, an apparently insignificant sum will 
accomplish much in this way. But, as wealth accumu- 
lated, besides this inducement for Ihe poor, there were 
temptations for the ambitious: luxurious appcintmmits 
and a splendid maintenance, the ecdesiastical dignitaries 
becoming more than rivals to those of the state. 
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From the modification which the primitive organization 
thus underwent, wo may draw the instructive oonclusion 
that the special forms of embodiment which the Christian 
oradiui principle from time to time has assumed, and 
Mctarion of wMch many might bo mentioned, were, in 
divwiences. j^^lity, of only Secondary importance. Tho’ 
sects of the early ages have so totally died away that we 
hardly recall the meaning of their names, or determine 
their essential dogmas. From fasting, penance, and the 
gift of money, things which are of precise measurement, 
and therefore well suited to intellectual infancy, there 
may be perceived an advancing orthodoxy up to the 
highest metaphysical ideas. Yet it must not bo supposed 
that new observances and doctrines, as they emerged, 
were the disconnected inventions of ambitious men. If 
rightly considered, they are, in the aggregate, the 
product of the uniform progression of human opinions. 

Authors who have treai.ed of the sects of earlier times 
will point out to the curious reader how, in the begin* 
j-:ari7vaT!aMoiiiiing» the Church was agitated by a lingering 
ofopiiitoDi. attachment to tho Hebrew rites, and with 
difficulty tore itself away from tludaism, which for the 
first ten years was paramount in it ; how then, for 
several centuries, it became engrossed with disputes 
respecting the nature of Christ, and creed after creed 
arose therefrom; to the Elnonites he was a mere man; 
to the Doc^tes, a phantasm ; to the Jewish Gnostic, 
Cerinthus, possessed of a twofold nature ; how, after the 
spre^ of Christianity, in succeeding ages, all over the 
emjiire, the intellectual peculiarites of the East and West 
were visibly impressed upon it — the East filled with 
speculative doctrines, of vmich the most important were 
EMterntbeo. brought forward by the Platonists of 

log^tenteto Alexandria, for the Platonists, of all Philoso* 
WTinity, piiical secte, furn^ed most converts ; the West, 
in acxx>rdance with its utilitarian genius, which esteems 
the practical and disparages the intellectual, singularly 
aided hj propitious opportunity, occupying its& with 
materiid aggrandizement and territorial power. The 
vanishing point of all Christian sectarian ideas of the 
East was in Qod, of those of the West in Man. Herein 
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oonsistB tho essential difference between them. The one 
was rich in doctrines respecting tho natnre of westonito 
tho Divinity, tho other abounded in regulations HumMity. 
for the improvement and consolation of humanity. For 
long there was a tolerance, and even liberality toward 
differences of opinion. Until the Council of Nicea, no one 
was accounted a heretic if only ho professed his l)olief in 
the Apostles* Creed. 

A very astute ecclesiastical historian, referring to tho 
early contaminations of Christianity, makes Foreign modi- 
this remark : “ A clear and unpolluted fountain flcationsor 
fed by secret channels with tho dew of Heaven, c**^**^*^®**^' 
when it grows a large river, and takes a long and winding 
course, receives a tincture from tho various soils through 
which it passes.** 

Thus influenced by circumstances, tho primitive 
modifications of Christianity were three — Judaic Christi- 
anity, Gnostic Christianity, African Christianity. 

Of these, the first consisted of contaminations from 
Judaism, fern which true Christianity dison- Jndalo Chris- 
tangled itself with extreme difficulty, at the 
cost of dissensions among the Apostles themselves. 
From tho purely Hebrew point of view of the early 
disciples, who surrendered with reluctance their expecta- 
tion that the Saviour was tho long-looked-for temporal 
Messiah, the King of the Jews, under which name he 
suffered, the faith gradually expanded, including suc- 
cessive proselytes of the Gate, tho surrounding Gentiles, 
and at ^t the whole world, irrespective of nation, climate* 
or colour. Witii tiiis truly imperial extension, there caino 
into view the essential doctrines on which it was based. 
But Judaic Chiisrianity, properly speaking, soon came to an 
untimely end. It was unable to maintain itself against 
the powerfiil apostolic influences in the bosom of the 
Chuim, and the violent pressure exerted by the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, who exhibited toward it an inflexible hatred. 
Moreover, the rapid advanoe of the new doctrines riirough 
Minor and Grecco offered a tempting fiidd for 
enthusiasm. The first preachers in the Roman empire were 
Jews ; for the first years circumoision and conformity to 
the law of Moses were insisted on; but th^. first council 
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dcterminod tihat point, at Jenisalem, prol^ably about a.d. 
49, in the neeativo. The organization of Chiiroh, 
originally modelled upon that of the Synago^e, was 
changed. In the beginning the creed and the ntes were 
simple ; it was only necessary to profess belief in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and baptism marked the admission of the 
convert into the communily of the faithful. James, the 
brother of our Lord, as might, from his relation- 
ship, be expected, occupied the position of headship in 
the Church. The names of the bishops of the church of 
Jerusalem, as given by Eusebius, succeed to James, the 
brother of Christ, in tho following order : Simeon, Justus, 
ZacchcuB, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthew, Philip, 
Simoon, Justus, Levi, Ephraim, Joseph, and Judas. The 
names are indicative of the nationality. It was tho 
boast of this Church that it was not corrupted with any 
heresy until tho last Jewish bishop, a boast which must 
bo received with some limitation, for very early we find 
traces of two distinct parties in Jerusalem — Idiose who 
received the account of the miraculous conception and 
those who did not. Tho Ebionites, who were desirous of 
tracing our Saviour's lineage up to David, did so accord- 
ing to the genealogy given in the Gospel of St. Mathew, 
and therefore they would not accept what was said 
respecting the miraculous conception, affirming that it 
was apocryphal, and in obvious contradiction to the 
genealogy in which our Saviour's line was traced*^ up 
through Joseph, who, it would thus appear, was not his 
father. They are to be considered as the national or 
patriotic party. 

Two causes seem to have been concerned in arresting the 
oaweBofthe spread of conversion among the Jews : the first 
.inrestofjew. was their disappointment as respects the tem- 
iahoonvenion. power of the Messiah ; the secon^ the 

prominence 'eventually ^ven to the doctrine of the Tri^ty. 
Theii* jealousy of anything that might touch the national 
doctrine of the unity of God l^mo almost a fonatidsm. 
Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Bomons; ita^ 
last trace, however, was the dilute respecting Eastei, 
which was terminated by the Council of Nice a. Tha 
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oonveiBion of the Jews had ceased before the reign oi 
Constantmo. 

The second fon^ Gnostic Christianity, had reached its 
fall development ivithin a century after the death of 
Christ ; it maintained an active influence through the flrst 
four centuries, and ^ve birth, during that time, onosuc 
to many different subordinate sects. It consisted t-’brtetionity. 
i^sseatially in in^afting Christianity upon Magianism. 
It made the Saviour an emanated intelligence, derived 
irom the eternal, self-existing mind ; this intelligence, and 
not the Man-Jesus, was the Christ, who thus, being an 
impassive phantom, afforded to Gnosticism no idea of an 
expiatory sacrifice, none of an atonement. It was arrested 
by the reappearance of pure Magianism in the Persian 
empire under Ardeschir Babhcgan ; not, however, without 
communicating to orthodox Christianit}’' an impression far 
more profound than is commonly supposed, and one of 
which indelible traces may be perceived in our day. 

The third form, African or Platonic Christianity, arose 
in Alexandria. Hero was the focus of those fatal piatonic 
disputes respecting the Trinity, a word which 
does not occur in the Holy Scriptures, and which, it 
a]^pears, had been first introduced by Theophilus, the 
Bishop of Antioch, the seventh from the apostles. In 
the time of Hadrian, Christianity had become diffused all 
over Egypt^ and had found among the Platonizing philo- 
sophtrs of the metropolis many converts. These men 
modified the Gnostic idea to suit their own doctrines, 
asserting that the jirinciple Ixom which the universe ori- 
ginated was something emitted from the Supreme Miad, 
and capable of being drawn into it again, as they supposed 
was the case with a ray and the sun. This ray, they 
affirmed, was permanently attached to our Saviour, and 
hence he might be considered as God. Thus, therefore, 
there were in his person three parts, a body, a soul, and 
the logos ; hence he was both God and man. But, as a 
ray is inferior to the sun, it seemed to follow that the 
Christ must be inferior to the Father. 

In all *hiH it is evident that there u something fran- 
eoendental, and the Platonizii^ Christians, fidlowing the 
habit of the Greek philoso^iero, considered it as a 

▼OL. j. T 
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mysterious doctrine ; they spoke of it as “ meat for strong 
men,” but tho popular current doctrine was “milk for 
bahes." Justin Martyr, a.d. 132, who had been a Platonic 
philosopher, believed that the divine ray, after it was 
The Lo OB attached to Christ, was never withdrawn from 

^ him, and never separated from its source. He 

offers two illustrations of his idea. As speech (logos), going 
forth from one man, outers into another, conveying to him 
moaning, while tho same meaning remains in the person 
who speaks, thus tho logos of the Fatlier continues unim- 
paired in himself, though imparted to the O^ist ; or, as 
h-om one lamp another may bo lighted without any loss of 
splendour, so the divinity of tho Father is transferred to 
the Son. This last illustration subsequently became very 
popular, and was adopted into tho Nicene Creed. “ God 
of God, Light of Light.” 

It is obvious that the intention of this reasoning w^ to 
preserve intact, the doctrine of the unity of God, for the 
great body of Christians were at this time monarchistB, the 
word being used in its theological acceptation. 

Thus the Jewish and Gnostic forms both died out, but 
remianence African, Platonic, or Alexandrian, was des- 
ofAieun- tined to be perpetuate. The manner in which 
driu Mcu. occurred, can only be understood by a study 

of the political histoir of the times. To such facts as are 
needful for the purporo, I shall therefore with brevity allude. 

From its birthplace in Judea, Christianity advanqed to 
the conquest of the Homan world. In its primitive form 
spmdof received an urgency from the Wief that the 
cM^Uuitjr end of all things was close at hand, and that 
Dram oyria. earth was on tho point of being burnt up 
by fire. From tho dvil war it waged in Judea, itemerged 
to enter on a war of invasion and foreign annexation. In 
succession, Cyprus, Phrygia, Galatia, and aU Asia Minor, 
Greece, and. Italy, were penetrated. The persecutions of 
Nero, incident on the burning of Home, ^id not for a 
moment retard its career; during his reign it raj^y 
spread, and in every direction Petrine and Paulii^ or 
Judaifing and Hellenizing churches were springing up. 
The latter gained the superiority, and the former passed 
away. The constitution of the chuzGhes changed, the 
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congregations gradually losing power, which became con- 
centrated in the bishop. By the end of the first 
century the episcopal fonn was predominant, and 
the ecclesiastical organization so imposing as to 
command the attention of the emperors, who now “**®®^* 
began to discover the mistake that had hitherto been made 
in confounding the now religion with Judaism. Their dis- 
like to it; soon manifested in mcasuros of repression, was 
in consequence of the peculiar attitude it assumed. As a 
body, the Christians not only kept aloof firom all the 
amusements of the times, avoiding theatres and public 
rejoicings, but in ever}’’ respect constituted themselves an 
empijp Within the empire. Such a state of things was 
altogether inconsistent with the established 
government, and its certain inconveniences and 
•evils;iWere not long in making themselves felt. J^mperiai- 
The triumphant march of Christianity was sin- 
gularly facilitated by free intercommunication over the 
Mediterranean, in consequence of that sea being in the 
hands of one sovereign power. The Jewish and Greek 
merchants afforded it a medium-; their trading towns 
were its posts. But it is not to bo supposed that its spread 
was without resistance ; for at least the first century and a 
half the small farmers and land labourers entertiwed a 
hatred to it, looking upon it as a peculiarity of thetro^ng 
communities, whom they ever despised. They persuaded 
themselves that the earthquakes, inundations ptowcMion 
and pestilences were attributable to it. To these «»*»*»*“■*« »• 
incitements was added a desire to seize the property of 
the faitibful confiscated by the law. Of this the early 
Christians unceasingly and bitterly complained. But ‘the 
rack, the fire, wild beasts were unavailingly applied. Out 
of the very persecutions themselves advantages arose. 
Injustice and barbarity bound the pious but feeble com- 
munities tose&er, and repressed internal dissent. 

In sevenu instances, however, there can be no doubt 
that persecution was brought on by the defiant seausaircr 
air the Ghurches assumed as they gathered ^ jymg 
strength. To understand this, we have only to 
peruse such documents as the address of TertuUian to 
mpula. Fall of intolerant spirit, it accuses the nations} 

T 2 
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religion of being the cause of all the public calamities, the 
floods, tho fires, the eclipses ; it denounces the vengeance 
of Qod on tho national idolatry. As was the opinion of 
the Christians at that time, it acknowledges the reality of 
the pagan gnds, whom it stigmatizes as demons, and pro- 
oilaimB its determination to expel them. It warns its 
opponents that they may bo stricken blind, devoured by 
worms, or visited with other awful calamities. Such a 
sentiment of scorn and hatred, gathering force enough to 
oppoNition of make itself politically felt, was certain to 
the emperors, provoke persecution. That of Decius, a.d. 260, 
was chiefly aimed against tho clergy, not oven the bishops 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Bomo escaping. Eight years 
afterwards occurred that in which Sextus, tho Bishop of 
Borne, and Cyprian of Carthage perished. 

Under Diocletian it had become apparent that the self- 
ivjsition of governed Christian corporations everywhere 
things under arising were altogether incompatible with the 
Diocletian, imperial system. If tolerated much longer, 
thojr would undoubtedly gain such strength as to become 
politically quite formidable. There was not a town, hardly 
a village in the empire — ^nay, what was indeed far more 
serious, there was not a legion in which these organizations 
did not exist. The uncompromising and inexorable spirit 
animating them brought on necessarily a triple alliance 
of the statesmen, the phUosophers, and the polytheists. 
These three parties, composing or postponing their mutual 
disputes, cordially united to put down the common enemy 
before it should be too late. It so fell out that the conflict 
first broke out in the army. When the engine of ^oweF 
is affected, it behoves a prince to take heed. The Chnstian 
soldiers in some of the legions refused to join in the 
time-honoured solemnities for propitiating the gods. It 
was in the winter a.d. 302-3. llie emergency became so 
pressing that a council was held by Diocletian and Galerius 
to determine what should be done. The difficully of the 
position may perhaps be appreciated when it is understood 
that even the wife and dau^ter of Diocletian himself were 
adherents of the new religi^. He was a man of aaoh 
capacity and enlarged political views that, at the oeoemd 
xmioil of the leading ^tssmen, and gene^, he wonlui 
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not have been brought to give his consent to repression if 
it had not been quite clear that a conflict was unavoidable. 
His extreme reluctance to act is shown by the express 
stipulation he made that there should be no imperial per- 
sacriflee of life. It is scarcely necessary to 
relate the events which ensued; how the Church of 
Nicomedia was razed to the ground ; how, in retaliation, 
the imperial palace was set on fire; how an edict was 
openly insulted and tom down ; how the Christian officers 
in the army were compelled to resign ; and, as Eusebius, 
an oye-witness, relates, a vast number » of martyrs soon 
suflbred in Armenia, Syria, Mauritania, Egypt, and else- 
where, So resistless was the march of events that not 
even the emperor himself could stop the persecution. The 
Christians were given over to torture, the fire, wild beasts, 
bdieading ; many of them, in the moment of condemnation, 
simply returning thanks to God that he had thought them 
woi^y to suffer. The whole world was filled with ad- 
miration. The greatness of such holy courage could have 
no other result. An internecine conflict between the dis- 
putants seemed to be inevitable. But, in the dark and 
bloody policy of the times, the question was settled in an 
unexpected way. To Constantine, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of Galerius, it naturally occurred 
that if he should ally himself to the Christian parly, oon- 
spiouous advantages must forthwith accrue to xheirgiMt 
him. It would give him in every comer of the poiiuoucjn- 
empire men and women read^ to encounter fire 
and sword ; it would give him partisans, not only animated 
by the traditions of their fathers, but — for human nature 
will even in the religious assert itself — demanding retribu- 
tion for the horrible barbarities and injusti^ that h^ 
been inflicted on themselves ; it would give him, and tlw 
was Hie most important of all, unwavering adherents in 
every legion of the army. He took his course. The events 
of war crowned Mjr with success. He could ggeoMiftii 
not bo o^erwise than outwardly true to thoM 
who given him power, and who continued 
to wiA-in-faMTi him on mo throne. But he never oonfonned 
to the ftwrAmnwiA-T requirements of the Church till the close 
his evil life. 
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The attempt to make an alliance -with this great and 
rapidly growing party was nothing new. Maximin tried 
it, but was distrusted. Licinius, foreseeing the policy 
that Constantine would certainly pursue, endeavoured to 
neutraUze it by feebly reviving the persecution, a.d. 316, 
thinking thereby to conciliate the pagans. The aspirants 
for empire at this moment so divided the strength of the 
state that, had the Christian party been weaker than it 
actually was, it so hold the balance of power as to be ablo 
to give a preponderance to the candidate of its choice. 
Much more, therefore, was it certain to prevail, considering 
its numbers, its ramifications, its compactness. Force, 
argument, and persuasion had alike proved inefiectual 
against its strength. 

To the reign of Constantine the Great must be referred 
inflocneaof commencement of those dark and dismal 
the reign of times which oppressed Europe for a thousand 
Conitentine. jg closo of the Boman empire, 

the beginning of the Greek. The transition from one to 
the other is emphatically and abruptly marked by a new 
metropolis, a new religion, a now code, and, above all, a 
new policy. An ambitious man had attained to imperial 
power by personating the interests of a rapidly growing 
party. The unavoidable consequences were a union between 
the Church and State ; a diverting of the dangerous dasses 
from civil to ecclesiastical paw, and the deca^ and 
materialization of religion. This, and not the reign of 
Leo the Isauiian, as some have said, is the true beginning 
of the Byzantine empire ; it is also the bemning of the 
age of Faith in Europe, though 1 consimBT the age of 
Inq[uixy as overlapping this epoch, and as terminating 
with the military fall of Borne. 

Ecdesiastical authors have made everything hinge on 
the conversion of Constantine and the national establish- 
ment of Christianity. ^ The medium through whidi they 
look distorts the position of objects, and magnifies w 
subordinate and the collateral into the chief. Events had 
been gradually doping themselveB in such a way that the 
poUtioal fiedl of the mty of ^me was inevitable. The 
Bom an s, as a. pepide, nad disappeared, being absorbed 
amimg other nations ; the oentre of power was in the 
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army. One after another, the legions put forth competitors 
for che purple — soldiers of fortune, whoso success oould 
ne /er remove low habits duo to a base origin, the coarse - 
noBS of a life of camps — who found no congeniality in the 
ele^nce and refinement of those relics of the ancient 
families which were expiring in Borne. They despised 
the mililaiy decrepitude of the superannuated city; her 
recollections they hated. To such men the expediency of 
founding a new capital was an obvious device; or, if 
indisposed to undertake so laborious a task, the removal 
of the imperial resideiice to some other of the great towns 
was an efiectual substitute. It was tlius that the residence 
of Dipcletian at >[icomedia produced such disastrous con- 
sequences in a short time to Borne. 

After Constantine had murdered his son Crispus, his 
nephew Licinius, and had sufibcated in a steam-bath his 
wife Fausta, to whom ho had been married twenty years, 
and who was the mother of three of his sons, the HeresoWeson 
public abhorrence of his crimes could no longer removiDg the 
be concealed. A pasquinade, comparing his 
reira to that of Nero, was affixed to the palace gate. 'J'ho 
guuty emperor, in the first burst of anger, was on the 
point of darkening the tragedy, if such a thing had been 
possible, by a massacre of the Boman populace who had 
thus insulted him. It is said that his brothers were con- 
sulted on this measure of vengeance. The result of their 
counsel was even more deadly, for it w'as resolved to 
degrade Borne to a subordinate rank, and build a metropolis 
clrowhere. 

Political conditions thus at once suggested and rendered 
possible the translation of the seat of government:. the 
temporary motive was the vengeance of a g^t criminal. 
Perhaps, also, in the mental occupation incident to such 
an undertaking, the emperor found a refuge from the 
accusations of conscience. But it is altogether erroneous 
to appose that either at this time, or for many years sub- 
sequently, he was a Christian. His actions are Hgaapro- 
not those of a devout convert; he was no 
lyte, but a protector ; never guiding himself 1^ 
leUgioos principles, but now gi^g, *1^® valuable 
support to his new aUies, now exhibiting the impartiality 
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of a statcBiuan for both forms of faith. In his oharaoter 
of Fontifex Maximus ho restorod pagan tomples, and 
directed that the hanispiccs should bo consulted. On the 
festival of the birthday of the now city he honoured the 
statue of Fortune. The continued heathen sacrihees and 
open temples seemed to indicate that he intended to do 
no more than place the new religion on a level with the 
old. His recommendation to the Bishop of Alexandria 
and to Arius of the example of the philosophers, who never 
debated profound questions before ignorant audiences, and 
who could differ without hating one another, illustrates 
the indifierentism of his jKirsoual attitude, and yet he 
clearly recognized his obligations to the party that had 
given him power. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the works of Constantine 
himself. They must be regard^ as far better authority 
thn.n the writings of religious x>olemics. A medal was 
Uiatendencies struck, on which was impressed his title of 
to Paganism. « God,” together with the monogram of Christ. 
Another represented him as raised by a hand from fhe 
sky while seated in the chariot of the Sun. But more 
particularly the ^eat porphyry pillar, a column 120 feet 
in height, exhibited the true religious condition of the 
founder of Constantinople. The statue on its summit 
mingled together the Sun, the Saviour, and the Emperor. 
Its body was a colossal image of Apollo, whose features 
were replaced by those of Constantine, and round the head, 
like rays, were ^od the nails of the cross of Christ recently 
discovered in Jerusalem. 

. The position of a patron assumed by Constantine may 
be remarked in many of the incidents of his policy. The 
edict of Milan gave liberty both to Fagans and Christians ; 
but his necessity for showing in some degree a preponder- 
ance of favour for the latter qbHged him to issue a rescript 
exempting the clergy from civil offices. It was thm iJbo 
which led him to conciliate the bishops by the donation of 
laise sums of money for the restoration of their bhurohes 
and other purposes, and to exert himself, often by oljeo- 
tionable means, for destroying that which they w^ were 
around liim considered to be heresy. A bettor motive, 
perhaps, led him to restore those Chnstians who had been 
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de^pRdod ; to surrender to tlio legal heirs the confiscated 
estates of martyrs, or, if no heirs were to bo found, to con- 
vey thorn to the Church ; to set at liberty those who had 
})oen condemned to the mines ; to recall those who had 
been banished. If, as a tribute to the Christians, who had 
sustained him politically, he made the imperial treasury 
responsible for many of their losses ; if ho caused costly 
churches to bo built not only in the great cities, but even 
in the Holy Land ; if ho vindicated the triumphant posi- 
tion of his supporters by forbidding any Jew to have a 
Christian slave ; if ho undertook to enforce the decisions 
of councils by means of the power of the state ; if he for- 
bade, all schism in the Church, himself determining 
degrees of heresy under the inspirations of his ecclesiastioal 
entourage, his vacillations show how little he Hisrebtiont 
was guided by principle, how much by })olicy. to the church. 
After the case of the Donatists had been settled by repeated 
councils, ho spontaneously recalled them from banishment ; 
after he hod denounced Arius as “ the very image of the 
Devil,*’ ho, through the influence of court females, received 
him again into favour ; after the temple of ^sculapius at 
^gss had been demolished, and the doors and roofs of 
others removed, the pagans were half conciliated by per- 
ceiving that no steady care was taken to enforce the 
obnoxious decrees, and that, after all, the Christians would 
have to accept the declarations of the emperor for deeds. 

In a double respect the removal of the seat of empire 
was important to Christianity. It rendered possible the 
assumption of power by the bishops of Rome, q„,„ 
who were thereby secluded &om imperial obser- SrbuSuiicu 
vation and inspection, and whose portion, feeble 
at first, under such singularly auspicious circum- 
stanoes was at last developed into papal suprem^. 
Constantinople, also, there were no pagan recollections and 
interests to contend with. At first the new cit^r was essen- 
tially Homan, and its language Lati^i ; but this was soon 
changed for Greek, and thus the transference of the seat 
of government tend e d in the end to make Jjatin a saesred 

^^mrtantine knew very well where Bomaa pom had 
for many years lain. TKa own histoiyy from lua tune of 
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Hb father's death and his exaltation by the legions at York, 
had tenght him that, for the pcri^tuation of his dynasty 
system, those formidable bodies must be disposed of. 
The poiioj of It was for this reason, and that no future com- 
OonituitiBe. monder might do what himself and bo many of 
hiB predecessors had done, that he reduced the strength of 
the legion from 6000 to 1500 or 1000 men. For this 
xeason, too, he opened to ambition the less dangerous field 
of ecdesiaBtical wealth and dignity, justly concluding that, 
since the clergy came from every class of society, the 
whole people would look to the prosperity of the Church. 
By exempting the priesthood from burdensome municipal 
offices, such as the dccurionatc, he put a premium on 
apostacy from paganism. The interest he personally took 
in the Trinitanan controversy encouraged the spreading 
of theological disputation from philosophers and men of 
capacity to the populace. Under the old polytheism heresy 
was impossible, since every man might select his god and 
his worship ; but under the new monotheism it was inevi> 
table^heresy, a word that provokes and justifies a black 
catalogue of crimes. Occupied in those exciting pursuits, 
men took but little heed of the more important political 
changes that were in progress. The eyes of the rabble 
were easily turned from the movements of the government 
by horse-raemg, theatres, largesses. Yet already this diver- 
sion of ambition into new fields gave tokens of dangers 
to the state in future times. The Donatists, whom Uon- 
stantine had attempted to pacify by the Councils of Borne, 
Arles, and Milan, maintained a more than religiouB revolt, 
and exhibited the bitterness that may be infused among 
oompetitorB for ecclesiastical spoils. These enthusiasts 
assumed to themselveB the title of Qod’s eleqt, proclaimed 
that the only true apostolic succession was in their bishops, 
and that whosoever denied the right of Donatus to be 
Bidiop of Carthage should be eternally damneA They 
asked, with a truth that lent force to thdir demand, 
** What has the emperor to do with the Churdi, what have 
Christians to do with kings, what have bishops to do at 
court Already the Catholic pari^, in preparation of its 
oommencing atrocities, ominoiimy inquim, ** Is the ven- 
geanoe of God to be defrauded of its victims T* Already 
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ConBtantine, hj l)eBtowii3g on the Church the right ot 
reoeiviiig bequests, had given birth to that power whioh« 
reposing on the influence that always attaches to the 
possession of land, becomes at last overwhelming when it 
is held by a corporation which may always receive and can 
never alienate, which is always renewing itself and can. 
never die. It was by no miraculous agency, but simply 
by its organization, that the Church attained to power ; 
an individual who must die, and a family which must 
become extinct, had no chance against a corporation whos» 
purposes were ever unchanged, and its lifo perpetual. But 
it was not the state alone which thus took detriment from 
her Qonneotion with the Church ; the latter paid a full 
price for the temporal advantages she received in admitting 
civil intervention in her aflairs. After a retrospect of a 
thousand years, the pious Pratricelli loudly proclaimed 
their conviction that the fatal gift of a Christian emperor 
had been the doom of true religion. 

From the rough soldier who accepted the purple at 
York, how great the change to the effeminate emperor of 
the l^sphorus, in silken robes stiffened with threads of 
gold, a diadem of sapphires and pearls, and false hair 
stained of various tints ; his steps stealthily guarded by 
m^terious eunuchs flitting through the palace, the streets 
fml of spies, and an ever-watchful police I The same man 
who approaches us as the Boman imperator retires from 
us as the Asiatic despot. In the last ^tys of his Hisoonvcnioii 
life, he put aside the imperial purple, and, “^‘*®*‘'** 
assuming the customaiy white garment, prepared for 
baptism, that the sins of his long and evil life might all 
be washed away. Since complete pTirification can raus be 
only once obtained, he was desirous to procrastinate that 
ceremony to the last moment. Frofounuy politic, even in 
his relations with heaven, he thenceforth reding on a 
white bed, took no further part in worl^y afbiis, and^ 
having tbna insured a right to the continuance of that 
prosperity in a future life which he had enjoyed in this, 
expired, aj). 337. , . ^ 

In a theological respect, among the chief events of 
this emperor’s reign are the Trinitarian controversy and 
the open materiSzation of Christianity. The fonnsr^ 
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•cominoucing among the Flatonizing ecclesiastics of Alex* 
The Trin- andria, continued for ages to exert a formidable 
itarian con- influence. From time immemorial, as we have 
troverqr. already related, the Egyptians had been familiar 
with various trinities, different ones being worshipped in 
different cities, the devotees of each exercising a peaceful 
toleration toward those of others. But now things were 
greatly changed. It was the settled policy of Constantine 
to divert aml3ition from the state to the Church, and to 
make it not only safer, but more profitable to be a great 
ecclesiastic than a successful soldier. A violent com- 
petition, for the chief offices was the consequence — a 
competition, the prelude of that still greater one for 
episcopal supremacy. 

We are now again brought to a consideration of the 
variations of opinion which marked this age. It would 
bo impossible to give a description of them all. 1 there- 
fore propose to speak only of the prominent ones. They 
are a sufficient guide in our investigation; and of the 
Trinitarian controversy first. 

For some time past dissensions had been springing up 
Freiodeofsec- in the Church. Even out of persecution itself 
tariondiMent. disunion had arisen. The martTO who had 
suffered for their faith, and the confessors who had nobly 
avowed it, gained a worthy consideration and influence, 
becoming the intermedium of reconciliation of such of 
their weaker brethren as had apostatized in times of peril 
by authoritative recommendations to “the peace of the 
Ohurch.” From this abuses arose. Martyrs were known 
to have given the use of their names to “ a man and hia 
friends;'* nay, it was even asserted that tickets of 
'recommendation had been bought for money; and as it 
was desirable that a iiniformily of discipline should obtain 
in all the churches, so that ho who was excommunicated 
from one ehould be excommunicated from all, it was 
necessary that these abuses should be corrected. In the 
oontroversieB that ensued, Novatus founded his sect on 
the principle that penitent apostates diould, under no 
•circumstances, be ever a^in received. Besides this 
dissent on a question of discipline, already there were 
abundant elements of dispute, sudi as the time of 
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observance of Easter, the nature of Christ, the millennium 
upon earth, and rebaptism. Already, in Syria, Noetus, 
the Unitarian, had foreshadowed what was coming; 
already there wore Patripassians ; already Sabollianism 
existed. 

But it was in Alexandria that the tempest burst fortlx. 
There lived in that city a presbyter of the Ariiw,hi8 
name of Arius, who, on occasion of a vacancy ^octrinei. 
occurring, desired to be appointed bishop. But one Alex- 
ander supplanted him in the coveted dignity. Both 
relied on numerous supporters, Arius counting among his 
not less than seven hundred virgins of the Mareotic nomo. 
In hi^ disappointment he accused his successful antagonist 
of Sabellianism, and, in retaliation, was anathematized. 
It was no wonder that, in such an atmosphere, the 
question quickly assumed a philosophical aspect. The 
point of difficulty was to define the position of the Son in 
the Holy Trinity. Arius took the ground that there was 
a time when, from the very nature of sonship, the Son did 
not exist, and a time at which he commenced to 
asserting that it is the necessary condition of the filial 
r^ation that a father must be older than his son. But 
this assertion evidently might imply subordination or 
inequality among the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The partisans of Alexander raised up tneir voices against 
such a blasphemous lowering of the redeemer ; the Arians 
answered them that, by exalting the Son in every respect 
to an equality with the Father, they impugned the great 
truth of the unity of Grod. The new bishop himself 
edified the giddy citizens, and perhaps, in some degree, 
justified his appointment to his place by displaying his 
rhetorical powers in public debates on the question. The 
Alexandrians, little anticipating the serious and enduring 
results soon to arise, amused themselves, with oharao- 
texistio levity, by theatrical representations of the contest 
upon the stage. The passions of the two parties were 
roused; the' Jews and Fagans, of whom the town was fioU^ 
exasperated things by their mocking derisian, Thft 
JiMAnaiqyi Spread : *l^ft whole country became convulsed* 
In the hot oUmate of Africa, theological contraveray sooa 
ripened into political disturbance. In all Egypt there 
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was not a Christian man, and not a woman, who did not 
proceed to settle the nature of the unity of God. The 
tumult rose to such a pitch that it became 
to necessary for the emperor to interfere. Doubt- 
^ktbeoon- i 0 gg^ at first, ho Congratulated himself on such a 
course of events. It was better that the pro- 
vinces should be fanatically engaged in disputes than 
secretly employed in treason against his person or con- 
spiracies against liis policy. A united people is an 
inconvenience to one in jiower. Nevertheless, to compose 
the matter somewhat, he sent Hosius, the Bishop of 
Cordova, to Alexandria ; but, finding that the remedy was 
and raminonB altogether inadequate, ho was driven at last to 
Bhe Council of tho memorable expedient of summoning the 
sicea. Council of Nicca, a.d. 326. It attempted a 
settlement of the trouble by a condemnation of Arius, and 
the promulgation of authoritative articles of belief as set 
forth in tho Nicene Creed. As to the main point, the Son 
was declared to bo of the samo substance Avith the Father 
— a temporizing and convenient, but, as the event proved, 
a disastrous ambiguity. Tho Nicene Council, therefore, 
settled the question by evading it, and the emperor 
enforced the decision by the banishment of Arius. 

** I am persecuted,” Arius plaintively said, “ because 1 
have taught that tho Son had a beginning and the Father 
had not,” It was the influence of the court theologians 
TboftortuuM that had made tho emperor his personal enemy. 
otatIub. Constantine, as we have seen, had looked upon 
the dispute, in the first instanco, os altogether fidvolous, if 
he did not, in truth, himself incline to the asse^on of 
Anns, that, in the very nature of the thing, a father must 
Ibo older than his eon. Tho theatrical exhibitions at 
Alexandria in mc^er^ of the question were calculated to 
oonfirm him in his opinion : his judgment was lost in the 
theories that were springing up as to the nature of Christ; 
for on the Ebioniiisn, Gnostic, send Platonic dbetrines, as 
well as on the new one that ** the logos ** was made out of 
nothing, it eqxudly followed that the current opinion must 
be erroneous, and that there was a time before which the 
Sen did not esist 

But, as the contest ^nad through churoheB and even 
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families, Constantine had found Idmself compiled to 
intervene. At first ho attempted the position of a 
moderator, but soon took ground against Arius, advised to 
that course by his entourage at Constantinople. It was 
at this time that the letter was circulated in which ho 
denounced Arius as the imago of the Devil, mgeondem- 
Arius might now have foreseen what must natiShasa' 
certainly occur at Kicea. Before that council 
was called everything was settled. No contemporary for 
a moment supposed that this was an assembly of simple- 
hearted men, anxious by a mutual comparison of thought, 
to ascertain the truth. Its aim was not to compose such a 
creed^as would give unity to the Church, but one so 
worded that the Allans would be con^elled to refuse to 
eign it, and so ruin themselves. To the creed was 
arched an anathema precisely defining the point of 
dispute, and leaving the foreordained victims no chance of 
escape. The original Nicene Creed differed in some 
essential particulars from that now current under that 
title. Among other things, the fatal and final clause has 
been dropped. Tlhus it ran: “The Holy TheMoane 
Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematizes 
those who say that there was a time when the Son of God 
Svas not ; and that before he was begotten he was not, and 
that he was made out of nothing, or out of another 
■substance or essence, and is create, or changeable, or 
alterable.” The emperor enforced the decision of the 
•council by the civil power; he circulated letters de- 
nouncing Arius, and initiated those fearful punishments 
nnhappuy destined in future ages to become so fretment. 
by ordaining that whoever should find one of the bowm of 
Arius and not bum it diould actually bo put to death. 

It might be thought that, after such a decisive oouxse, 
it would be impossible to change, and yet in less than Ugi 
years Constantine is found agremng with the TOnviot 
Arius. A presbyter in the confidence of Constantia, the 
•emperor^B i^ter, had wrought upon him. Athanasius, noir 
Bimop of Alexandria, the representative of the Artamar. 
other party, is deposed and banidied. Amu u jjjrtjjjjj? 
invited to Constantinople. The emperor oidm 
Alexander, the biahop of that city, to receive him into 
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communioii to-morrow. It is Saturday. Alexander flees 
to the church, and, falling prostrato, prays to God that 
he will interpose -and save Ms. servant from being forced 
into this sin, oven if it should he by doath. That same 
evening Arius was seized with a sudden and violent illness 
as he passed along tho street, and in a few moments he 
and to found dead in a house, wMther he had 

potooned. hastened. In Constantinople, where men were 
familiar with Asiatic crimes, there was more than a 
suspicion of poison. But when Alexander’s party pro^ 
claimed that his prayer had been answered, they forgot 
what then that prayer must have been, and that the 
difference is little between praying for the death of a mau 
and compassing it. 

The i^ans afiirmcd that it was the intention of Con- 
stantine to have called a new council, and have tho creed 
rectified according to his more recent ideas; 
prepanaifora but, before he could accomplish this, ho was 
new creed. overtaken by death. So little efficacy was there 
in the determination of the Council of Kicea, that for 
many years afterward creed upon creed appeared. What 
Constantine’s new creed would have been may be told 
from the fact that the ConsubstlLntialists had gone out of 
power, and from what his son Constantins soon after did 
at the Council of Ariminium. 


So far, therefore, from the Council of Nicea ending the 
Spread of Controversies afflicting religion, they continued 
t£S<«icai with increasing fury. The sons and successors 
of Constantine set an example of violence in 
these disputes ; and, until the barbarians burst in upon 
the emmre, the fourth century wore away in theologiiocu 
feuds. £ven the populace, scarcely emerged from paganism, 
eet itself up for a judge on questions from their very nature 
incapable of being solved; and to this the government 

S ve an impetus by making the profits of public service 
9 reward of sectarian violence. The policy of Censtan- 
tine began to produce its results. Mental activity and 
ambition found their true field in eodesiastioal afBuzC. 
Orthodoxy triumphed, because it was more in unison with 
the present neoessitY of the court, while asserting the 
prsdominanoe of Christianity, to offend as little as 
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be the pagan party. The heresy of Arius, though it might 
suit the monotheistic Yiows of the educated, did not com- 
mend itself to that largo mass who had been so recently 
pagan. Already the elements of dissension were obvious 
enough; on one side there was an illiterate, intolerant, 
unscrupulous, credulous, numerous body, on the other a 
refined, better-informed, yet doubting sect. The Emperor 
Oonstantius, guided by his father’s latest principles, having 
sided with the Ariaii party, soon found that under the 
new B;^tem a bishop would, without hesitation, oppose his 
sovereign. Athanasius, the Bishop of Alexandria, as the 
head of the orthodox party, became the personal ^^tiuinasias 
antagonist of the emperor, who attempted, after rebeu against 
vainly using physical compulsion, to resort to ^ 
the celestial weapons in vogue by laying claim to Divine 
inspiration. Like his father, he had a celestial vision ; 
but, as his views were Arian, tho orthodox rejected without 
scruple his supernatural authority, and Hilary of Poictiers 
wrote a book to prove that he was Antichrist. The horrible 
bloodshed and murders attending these quanr^ in the 
great cities, and the private life of persons both of high 
and low decree, clearly showed that Christianity, through 
its union with politics, had fallen into such a state that 
it could no longer control the passions of men. ^o 
biopaphy of the sons of Constantine is an awful relation 
of faz^y murders. Eeligion had disappeared, theology 
had come in its stead. Even theology had gone mad. But 
in the midst of these disputes worldly interests stewiyag- 
were steadily kept in view. At the uouncil of 
Ariminium, a.d. 359, an attempt was made to orimesorec- 
have the lands belonging to the churches exempt ci*"**"**®^ 
from all taxation ; to his credit, the emperor steadfiistly 
refused. Macedonius, the Bishop of Gonstantmople, who 
had passed over the slaughtered bodies of three thousand 
people to take possession of his episcopal throne, exceed^ 
in herer^ even Arius himself, by not only asserting tro 
inferiority of the Son to the Father, but by absolutely 
denying we divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

As the fruits of tnese broils, two facts appear : 1st, that 
there is a higher law, which the fsithfril may Tvo ww Sj u t 
obey, in op]^tion to the law of the land, wlm 
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it suits thoiT views ; the law of God, as expounded by the 
bishop, who can eternally punish the soul, must take 
precedence of the law of Ceesar, who can only kill the body 
and seize the goods ; 2d, that there is a supremacy in the 
Bishop of Borne, to whom Athanasius, the leader of the 
orthodox, by twice visiting that city, submitted his cause. 
The significance of those facts becomes conspicuous in later 
ages. Things were evidently shaping themselves for a 
trial of strength between the imperial and ecclesiastical 
powers, heretofore allied. They were about to quarrel 
over their booty. 

We have now to consider this asserted supremacy of the 
Bishop of Borne, and how it came to be established as a 
History of political fact. We must also turn from the 
Papal sn. Oriental variations of opinion to those of the 
premapy. ‘Wost. Except by thus enlarging the field to be 
traversed, we can gain no perfect conception of the general 
intellectual tendency. 

For long after its introduction to Western Europe, 
Heiienized Christianity was essentially a Greek religion. 
Christianity. Its Oriental aspect had become Hellenized. Its 
churches had, in the first instance, a Greek organization, 
conducted their worship in that ton^e, and composed 
iheir writings in it. Though it retained much of this 
foreign aspect so long ap Borne continued to be the resi- 
dence, or was more particularly under the eye of the 
emperors, it was gradu^y being affected by the influences 
to which it was exposed. On Western Europe, the ques- 
tions which had so profoundly agitated the East, such as 
the nature of God, the Trinity, the cause of evil, had made 
but little impression, the intoUectual peculiarity of the 
people being unsuited to such exercises. The foundation 
of Canstantinople, by taking off the political pressure, 
permitted native peouliazities to manifest themsmves, and 
I^tin Christianity emerged in oontradistinotion to Greek. 

still it cannot be said t^t Europe ow^es its existing 
ModUtod by fonus of Christianity to a Boxnan oziein. It is 
Aftieaninii. indebted to Africa for them. We nve under 
A&ican domination. 

1 have now with brevity to rdate the progress of tide 
interesting event; how African oono^ons were 
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established in Borne, and, by the time that Greek Chris- 
tianity had lost its expansive power and ceased to be 
aggressive, African Christianity took its place, extending 
to North and West, and obtaining for itself an organi- 
zation copied from that of the Homan empire ; sacerdotal 
praetors, proconsuls, and a Caesar; developing its own 
jurirorudence, establishing its own magistracy, exchanging 
the Greek tongue it had hitherto used for the Latin, which, 
soon becoming a sacred language, conferred upon it the 
most singular advantages. 

The Greek churches wore of the nature of confederated 
republics ; the Latin Church instinctively tended to 
monarchy. Bar from assuming an attitude of conspicuous 
dignity, the primitive bishops of Homo led a life of 
obscurity. In the earliest times, the bishops of Jerusalem, 
of whom James, the brother of our Lord, was the first, ore 
spoken of as the heads of the Church, and so regarded even 
in Home itself. The controversy respecting 
Easter, a.d. 109, shows, however, how soon the ^SSSSofle 
disposition for Western supremacy was exhibited, 

Victor, the Bishop of Home, r^uiring the Asiatic 
bishops to conform to the view of his Church respecting 
the time at which the festival of Easter should be ol^rve£ 
and being resisted therein by Polycrates, the Bishop os 
Ephesus, on behalf of the Eastom churches, the feud con- 
tinuing until the determination of the Council of Nicea. 
It was not in Asia alone iMt the ^owth of Homan 
supremacy was resisted. There is no difficulty in (fleet- 
ing from ecclesiastical history proofs of the same feeling in 
many other quarters. Thus, when the disciples of Mon- 
tanus, the Phrygian, who pretended to be the Paraclete, 
had converted to their doctrines and austerities the Bishop 
of Borne and Tertullian the Carthaginian, on the former 
haoksliding from that faith, the latter denounoed him as a 
Patripassian heretic. Yet, for the most part, a good 
mritersianding obtained not only between Borne and 
Carthage, hut also ft-mong the Gallio and Spanish chnxoheB, 
who l ooked upon as conspicuous and lUustnoiiSf 

tbtm gb as no more equal to themselves. At the 
Counial of Carthage St. Pyprion sold, None of us on^t it 
•ethio^fie^ upaaac^opo or pretend ^vaaiuoaB^ 
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to reBtrain his colleagues, because each bii^op has a 
liberty and power to act as he thinks fit, and can no more 
be judged by another bishop than he can judge another. 
But we must all wait for the judgment of Jesus Christ, to 
whom alone belongs the power to set us over the Church, 
and to judge of our actions.’* 

Borne by degrees emerged from this equality, not by 
the splendid talents of any iUustrious man, for among her 
Its Brad early bishops none rose above mediocrity, but 
in partly from her political position, partly from 
inffluen^ the great wealth she soon accumulated, and 
partly from the poHpy she happened to follow. 
Her bishop was not present at the Council of Nioea, 
A.D. 325, nor at that of Sardica, a.d. 345 ; perhaps on these 
occasions, as on others of a like kind subsequently, the 
immediate motive of his standing aloof was the fear that 
he might not receive the presidency. Soon, however, was 
discerned the advantage of tho system of appearing by 
Tepresentatives. Such an attitude, moreover, offered the 
opportunity of frequently holding the balance of power in 
the fierce conflicts that soon arose, made Borne a retreat 
fbr the discomfited ecclesiastic, and her bidiop, ap- 
parently, an elevated and unbiased arbiter on his case. 
It was thus that Athanasius, in his contests with the 
emperor, found a refuge and protector. With Ibis elevated 
position in the esteem of strangers came also domestic 
dignity. The prodigal gifts of the. rich Boman ladies had 
al^ady made the bishopric to be sought after by those 
who esteem the ease and luxuries of life, as well as by the 
ambitious. Bierce contests arose on the occurrence of 
vacancies. At the election of Damasus, one hundred and 
thirty of the slain lay in the basilica of Sisinnius: tbe 
oomp^tors had called in the aid of a rabble of gladiators, 
chanoteers, and othw rufiians; nor could the riots be 
endtd except by tho intervention of the imperial troops. 

It Vas none too soon that Jerome introdu&fi the monastic 
and ewij system at Borne— there was need of a change to 
flomptidiif. austerity ; none too soon that legaqy-himting on 
the part of the clergy was prohibited by law — ^it liad 
become a' publio scandal; none too soon that Jerome 
struggled &r the patrona^ of the rich Boman womeaf 
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none too booh tliat tbis stem fanatio denounoed the im- 
morality of the Boman clergy, when even the Bishop 
Damasos himself was involv^ in a charge of adultery. 
It heoame dear, if the clergy would hold their ground in 
puhlio estimation against their antagonists the monks, 
that celibacy must be insisted on. The doctrine of the 
pre-eminent value of virginity was steadily making pro- 
gress ; but it cost many years of struggle befoi'e the monks 
carri^ their point, and the celibacy of the dergy became 
oompulsory. 

It had long been seen by those who hoped for Boman 
supremacy that there was a necessity for the NeoenUyfbr 
estabHehment of a definite and ascertained doc- ut mamouc 
trme-*« necessity for recognizing some apostolic 
man, who might be the representative of a criterion of 
truth. The Eastern system of deciding by councils was 
in its nature uncertain. The councils themselves had 
no ascertained organization. Experience had shown that 
they were too much under the control of the court at 
Constantinople. 

This tendency to accept the republican decisions of 
councils in the East, and monarchical ones by a x^eoenitrfbr 
supreme pontiff in the West, in reality, however, Ooungior* 
depended on a common sentiment entertained ^ 
by reflecting men everywhere. Something must be done 
to ohsck Uie anarchy of opinion. 

To show how this tendency was satisfied, it will be 
sujffident to sdect, out of the numberless controversies of 
the times, a few leading ones. A dear light is thrown 
upon tile matter by the histo^ of the Pelagian, Nestoiian, 
and Eutydiian heresies. Their chronological period iS from 
about A.D. 400 to A.D. 450. 

PdagiuB was the assumed name of a British monk, who, 
about the first of those dates, passed through TheWigto 
Western Europe and Northern Africa, teaching 
the doctrines that was by nature morta!, and twt, 
if he had not ftinTiAd^ he neverthdess would have^ died ; 
tiiat th e CAT! gAn n An r y w of hia sin were confined to himself^ 
and did not wot his posterily ; that new-^m ui&x&ts 
ere in the Bame condition as Adam before hm mil ; that Wt 
W 9/b birth as pure as he was; that we w* by our om 
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free will, and in tlie same manner may reform, and thereby 
work out our own salvation; that the grace of God is 
given according to our merits. Ho was repelled from 
Africa by the influence of St. Augustine, and denounced 
in Palestine from the cell of Jerome. He specially insisted 
on this, that it is not the mero act of baptizing by water 
that washes away sin, sin can only be removed by good 
i^orks. Infants aro baptized before it is possiblo that they 
could have sinned. On tho contrary, Augustine 
resisted these doctrines, resting himself on the 
aS^^rGrit of Sciipturo that baptism is for tho re- 

(mpe or y. qj* children compelled 

that father to introduce the doctrine of original sin as 
derived from Adam, notwithstanding tho dreadful con- 
sequences if they die unbaptized. In like manner also* 
followed the doctrines of predestination, grace, atonement. 

Summoned before a synod at Diospolis, Pelagius was un- 
expectedly acquitted of heresy — an extraordinary decision, 
which brought Africa and ihe East into conflict. Under 
these circumstances, perhaps without a clear foresight of tho 
issue, the matter was referred to Homo as arbiter or judge. 

In hie decision, Innocent I., magnifying the dignity of Sxo 
Bomon see and ^e advantage of such a supreme tribunal, 
determined in favour of the African bishops. But scarcely 
had he done this when ho died, and his successor, Zosimus, 
annulled his judgment, and declared the opinions of 
Pelagius to be orthodox. Carthago now put 
Sto ' herself in an attitude of resistance. There was 
danger of a metaphysical or theological Punio 
war. Meantime the wily Africans quietly pro- 
cured from the emperor an edict denouncing Pelagius as a 
heretic. Through the influence of Count Valerius the 
faith of Europe was settled ; the heresiarchs and their 
accomplices were condenmed to exile and forfeiture of 
their estates; the contest doctrine that Adam was 
created without any liability to death was established by 
law : to deny it was a state crime. Thus it appears that 
ike vacillating papacy was not yet strong enoi^n to exalt 
itsdf above its equals, and the orthodoxy of Europe was 
for ever determine by an obscure court intrigue. 

Soaioely was the Pelagian oontroversy disposed of when 
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a new heresy appeared. Nestorius, the Bishop of Antioch, 
attempted to distinguish between the divine The Nentorian 
and human nature of Christ ; he considered 
that they had become too much confounded, and that '* the 
God *’ ought to be kept separate from “ the Man.” Hence 
it followed that the Virgin Mary should not be regarded 
as th3 “ Mother of God,” but only the “ Mother of Christ 
— ^the God-man.” Called by the Emperor Theodosius the 
Younger to the episcopate of Constantinople, a.d. 427, 
Nestorius was very quickly plunged by the intrigues of a 
disappointed faction of that city into disputes with the 
populaoe. 

L(^t ns hear the Bishop of Constantinople himself; he is 
preaching in the great metropolitan church, The doctrinos 
setting forth, with all tho eloquence of which of^^estoriDs. 
language is capable, tho attributes of tho illimitable, tho 
everlasting, tho Almighty God. ** And can this God have 
a mother ? The heathen notion of a god bom of a mortal 
mother is directly confuted by St. Paul, who dedares the 
Lord to bo without father and without mother. Could 
a creature bear the uncreated ? ” He thus insisted that 
what was bora of Mary was human, and the divine was 
added afterwards. At once tho monks raised a riot in the 
city, and Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, espoused their 
cause. 

Beneath the outraged orthodoxy of Cyril lay an ill- 
oonoealed motive, tho desiro of tho Bishop of Alexandria 
to humble the Bishop of Constantinople. The uproar 
commenced with sermons, epistles, addresses. Instigated 
by the monks of Alexandria, tho monks of Constantmople 
twk up arms in behalf of “ the Mother of God.” Agf^ 
we remark the eminent position of Borne. Both parties 
turn to her as an arbiter. Pope Celestine assembleB a 
qniod. The Bishop of Constantinople is ordered by tho 
Bishop of Borne to recant, or hold himself under ^con^ 
munication. Italian supremacy is emerging uiroi^ 
Oriental disputes, yet not without a^ struggle. Belying 
on his at court, Nestorius resists, exc ommunic ate s 

fiyrii^ tho empcTor summons a council to meet at 
Ephesus. 

To that oonnoil Nestorius repaired, with sixteen hwhep i 
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and some of the city populace. Cyril collected fifty, 
together with a rahhle of sailors, bath-men, and women 
of the baser sort. The imperial commissioner with his 
troops with difficulty repressed the tumult of the assembly. 

The rescript was fraudulently read before the 
NMtoriuiim arrival of ^e Syrian bishops. In one day the 
bythoAirt- matter was completed; the Virgin’s party 
triumphed, and Kestorius was deposed. On 
the airival of the S^rrian ecclosiastics, a meeting of protest 
was held by them. A riot, with much bloodshed, occurred, 
in the Camedral of St. John. The emperor was again 
compelled to interfere; ho ordered eight deputies from 
each party to meet him at Ghalcedon. In the meantime 
court intrigues decided the matter. The emperor’s sister 
was in after times celebrated by the party of CyrU as 
Worship of having been the cause of the discomfiture of 
the virgin Kestorius : “the Holy Virgin of the court of 

Heaven had found an ally of her own sex in the 
holy virgin of the emperor’s court.” But there were also 
other very efficient auxiliaries. In the treasury of the 
chief eunuch, which some time after there was occasion to 
open, was discovered an acknowledgment of many pounds 
of gold received by him from Cjm, through Paul, his 
sister’s son. Nestorius was abandoned by the court, and 
eventually exiled to an Egyptian oasis. An edifying 
legend relates that his blasimemous tongue was devoured 
by worms, and that from the heats of an E^ptian desert 
he escaped only into the hotter torments of HmL 

So, again, in the afiair of Nestorius as in that of 
Felagius, Africa triumphed, and the supremacy of Borne, 
her ally or confederate, was becoming more and mote 
distinot. 

A veiy important result in this g^ual evolution of 
Boman snprenuK^ arose from the afiair of Eutyches, the 
TbflEatyw Archimandrite of a convent of monks at Con- 
Chian stautinople. He had distinguished himaelf as 
veny. ^ leader in the riots occurring at the time of 
Nestorius and in other subsequent troubles. Acoosed 
before a sjpod held in Gonsiantinople of denying the two 
natures of Christ, of saying that if there be two natoxes 
there must be two Sons, Eutyches was convicted, and 
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aentenoe of excommunication passed upon him. This 
waS) however, only the ostensible cause of his oondem** 
nation; the true motive was connected with a court 
intrig|ae. The chief eunuch, who was his godson, was 
oooupied'in a double movement to elevate Eutyches to 
the see of Constantinople, and to destroy the authority of 
P^oheiia, the emperor's sister, by Endocia, the emperor's 
wife. On his condemnation, Eutyches appealed to the 
emperor, who summoned, at the instigation of the eunuch, 
a council to meet at Ephesus. This was the celebrated 
“Bobber Synod," as it was called. It pronounced in 
favour of the orthodoxy of Eutyches, and ordered his restor- 
ation, deposing the Bishop of Constantinople, Flavianus, 
who was his rival, and at the synod had ^n his judge 
and also Eusebius, who had been his accuser. A riot ensn^ 
in which the Bishop of Constantinople was murdered 
by the Bishop of Alexandria and one Barsumas, who 
b^t him with their &ts amid cries of *‘Kill him! kill 
him!" I'he Italian legates made their escape from 
the uproar with difficulty. 

The success of these movements was mainly due to 
Bioscorus, the Bishop of Alexandria, who thus accom- 
plished the overthrow of his rivals of Antioch and Con- 
stantinople. An imperial edict gave force to the deter- 
mination of the council. At this point the Bishop of Rome 
intervened, refusing to acknowledge the proceedings. It 
was well that Alexandria and Constantinople riiould be 
perpetually struggling, but it was not well that either 
should become paramount. Dioscorus thereupon broke off 
communion with him- Rome and Alexandria were at issue. 

In a fortunate moment ibe emperor died ; his sister, the 
orthodox Pulcheria, the Mend of Leo, married Marcdan, 
and wiftdA him emperor. A council was summoned at 
Chalcedon. Leowiwed it to be in Italy, where no om 
could have disputed his presidency. As it was, he fei(i 
back on the ancieut policy, and appeared by Another 
representatives. Dioscorus was overthrown, mu 
sentence pronounced against him, in beh^ of 
the oounou, by one of the representatives of Leo. EniydikiiiBa, 
It set forth that “Leo, therefore, by their voioe, and witik 
^ Kuthoiity of the council, in the name of the Apostie 
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Fetor, tlie Bock and foundation .of the Church, depoiraa 
DioscoruB from his episcopal dignity, and excludes him 
from all Christian ritos and priyileges.” 

But, perhaps that no jiermanent advantage might accrue 
to Borne from the eminent position she was attaining in 
these transactions, when most of the prelates had left the 
The rivaiiy council, a few, who were chiefly of the diocese of 
ofConaianU- Constantinople, passed, among other canons, one 
“°**^®* to the eftect that the supremacy of the Boman 
see was not in right of its descent from St. Peter, but 
because it was the bishopric of an imperial city. It 
assigned, therefore, to the Bishop of Constantinople equal 
civil dignity and ecclesiastical authority. Borne ever 
refused to recognize the validity of this canon. 

In these contests of Borne, Constantinople, and Alex- 
andria for supremacy — for, after all, they were nothing^ 
more than the rivalries of ambitious placemen for power 
Rivalries of — Boman bishop uniformly came form th& 
the three gainer. And it is to bo remarked that ho 
great bishops. ^0 Ixj SO ; his couTse was always dig- 

nified, often noble; theirs exhibited a reckless scramblo 
for influence, an unscrupulous resort to bribery, court 
intrigue, murder. 

Thus the want of a criterion of truth, and a determina- 
tion to arrest a spirit of inquiry that had becomo 
troublesome, led to the introduction of councils, by which, 
in an authoritative manner, theological questions might 
be settled. But it is to be observ^ that these ooundla 
did not accredit themselves by the ooinoidenoe of theii* 
decisionB on successive occasions, since they often con 
Natmofec- tradioted one another; nor did they sustain 
ctaiatticai those decisions only with a moral influence* 
cooneua. arising from the understanding of man, cm- 
lightened by their investigations and oondusions. Their 
human ohuraoter is clearly shovm by the neoessily under 
which t^ey laboured of enforoinp their arbitral oon- 
olusioDB by the support of the civil power. The Bame* 
necessity which, in tiie monarchical E^, led thus to the 
republioan form of a council, led in the democratio West 
to the development of the autocratio papal power : bat 
in both it was found that the final aut^rity than 
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appealed to liad no innate or divinely derived energy. It 
was altogether helpless except by the aid of military or 
civil compulsion against any one disposed to resist it. 

No other opinion could be entertained of tlio character 
of those assemblages by men of practical ability who had 
been concerned in their transactions. Gregory of Nazi- 
auzen, one of the most pious and able men of his age, and 
one who, during a part of its sittings, was president of tilie 
Council of Constantinople, a.d. 381, refused subsequently to 
attend any more, saying that ho had never l^own an 
assembly of bishops terminate well ; that, instead of 
removing evils, they only increased them, and that their 
strifes and lust of power were not to bo described. A 
thousand years later, iEneas Sylvius, Pope Pius II., speak- 
ing of another council, observes that it was not so much 
directed by the Holy Ghost as by the passions of men. 

Notwithstanding the contradictions and opposition 
they so frequently exhibit, there may bo dis- progresBiv® 
cemed in the decisions of these bodies the vu^ionof 
traces of an affiliation indicating the con- 
tinuous progression of thought. Thus, of the niAnifented^ 
four oecumenical councils that were concerned 
with the facts spoken of in the preceding pages, that ol 
Nioea determined the Son to be of the same substance 
with the Father; that of Constantinople, that the Son 
and Holy Spirit are equal to the Father ; that of Ephesus, 
that the two natures of Christ make but one person ; and 
that of Chalcedon, that these natures remain two, 
notwithstanding their personal union. But that thev 
icdled of their oliject in constituting a criterion of trum 
is plainly demonstrated by such simple fwts as that, in 
the fourth century alone, there were thirteen oounoila 
adverse to Arius, fifteen in his favour, and seventeen for 
the «ftTr>i-AriA.Tia — ^in all, forty-five. From such a oonfnsioii* 
it was necessary that the councils Aemselves must 
subordinate to a higher authority — ahighw cntenra, aw 
to give to them or refuse to them authenticity. ThOT Ud* 
Bouioe of power, both for the council in^ the Bastand raa 
papacy in tiie West, was altogether poutical, is provea^ 
almost everv transaction in which xhey were ooiio8iiied» 
In of the papacy, this was weUsom^ in the 
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contest between Hilary the Bishop of Arles, and Leo, on 
which occasion an edict was issued by the Emperor 
Valentinian denouncing the contumacy of Hilary, and 
Getting forth that “though the sentence of so great a 
pontiff as the Bishop of Borne did not need 
imperial coniirmation, yet that it must now 
^ understood by all bishops that the decrees 
CHiynGu . apostolic seo should honceforth be law, 

and that whoever refused to obey the citation of the 
Boman pontiff should be compelled to do so by the 
Moderator of the provimee.” Herein we see the intrinsic 
nature of Papal power distinctly. It is allied with 
{physical force. 

In the midst of theseitheological disputes occurred that 
The fall of great event which 1 have designated as mark- 
Bome. ijig the close of the age of Inquiry. It was 

the fall of Home. 

In the Eastern empire the Goths had become perma^ 
nenUy settled, having laws of their own, a magistracy of 
their own, paying no taxes, but contributing 40,000 men 
•to the army. The Visigoths were spreading through 
Spread of mo Greece, Spain, Italy. In their devastations of 
lurboiiaiu. the former country, they had scared Athens 
for the sake of her souvenirs. The EleusiiiW mysteries 
had ceased. From that day Greece never saw prosperily 
again. Alaric entered Italy. Stilioho, the imperial 
general, forced him to retreat. Bhadogast made his 
inv^on. Stilicho compelled him to surrender at dis- 
•oretion. The Burgundians and Vandals overflowed Gaul ; 
iJie Suevi, Vandals, and Alans overflowed Spain. Stiliohq, 
a man worthy of the old days of the republic, ^ougn 
a Goth, was murdered by the emperor his master. 
Alaric appeared before Borne. It was 619 years since she 
had felt the presence of a foreign enemy, and that was 
Hannibal, ^e still contained 1780 senatorial palaces, 
.cantnre and* annual inoome of some of Hie owners 
Mokof Rome of which was 160,000/. The city was eighteen 
by Alaric. miieg dioumferenoe, and contained a^ve 

million of people— of people, as in old times domorons 
for distributions of bread, and win^ and oil. In its 
oonsciouB despair, the apostate cify, it is said, with tfa^ 
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oonront of the pope, offered sacrifice to Jupiter, its ro> 
pudiated, and, as it now believed, its offend^ god. 
200,0002., together with many costly goods, were paid as 
a ransom. The barbarian general retiied. He was 
insulted by the emperor from his fastness at Bavenna. 
Altercations and new marches ensued ; and at last, for the 
third time, Alaric appeared before Borne. At midnight 
on the 24th of April, a.d. 410, eleven hundred and sixty- 
three years from the foundation of the city, the Salarian 
gate was opened to him by the treachery of slaves ; there 
was no god to defend her in her dire extremity, and Borne 
was sacked by the Goths. 

Has the Eternal City really fallen ! was the universal 
exclamation throughout the empire when it became known 
that Alaric had taken Borne. Though paganism had 
been ruined in a national sense, the true Boman ethnical 
element had never given it up, but was dying out with it, 

a relic of the -^pulation of tho city still adher- 

ing to the ancient faith. Among this were not ^1hep!Spl» 
wanting many of the aristocratic families and 
philosophers, who imputed the disaster to 
the public apostasy, and in their shame and suffering 
loudly proclaimed that the nation was justly punished for 
its abandonment of the gods of its forefalhers, the gods 
who had ^ven victory and empire. It became neoessax^ 
for the Oiurch to meet this accusation, which, while li 
was openly urged by thousands, was doubtless Iwliev^ to 
be true b^ silent, and timid, and panio-Btrickeu miUions. 
With the intention of defending Christianity, St. Augus- 
tine, one of the ablest of the fathers, solemnly devoted 
thirteen years of his life to the composition of his great 
work entitled “ The City of God.” It is interating for 
us to remark the tone of some of these replies of the 
Christians to their pagan adversaries. 

** Ear the manifest deterioration of Boman maxmeiB, and 
for tbe impending dissolution of the state, paganism itself 
is responsible. Our political power is only of yesterday ; 
it is in no manner ooncemed with the gradual TheCtektira 
development of luxury and wickedness, which 
has been going on for the last thousand years. Yoiif 
aooeston made war a trade; they laid under tribnto and 
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•enslaYed the adjacont nations; but were not pi'ofasion, 
•extravagance, dissipation, the necessary consequences of 
conquest? was not Koman idleness the inevitable result 
of the filling of Italy with slaves ? Every hour rendered 
wider that bottomless gulf which separates immense riches 
from abject poverty. Did not the middle class, in which 
reside the virtue and strength of a nation, disappear, and 
aristocratio families remain in Eome, whoso estates in 
Syria or Spain, Gaul or Africa, equalled, nay, even ex- 
ceed in extent and revenue illustrious kingdoms, 
provinces for the annexation of which the republic of old 
had decreed triumiihs'' Was thcTo iu>t in the streets a 
profligate rabble living in total idlenesb, fed and amused 
at the expense of the state? Wo are not answerable for 
the grinding oppi-ession j)orpoti*atcd on the niral popu- 
iations until they have been driven to despair, their 
numbers so diminishing as to warn us that there is 
danger of their being extiugui&hed. We did not suggest 
to the Emperor Trajan to abandon Dacia, and neglect 
that policy which fixed the lx)undarios of the empire at 
strong military posts. Wo did not suggest to Carocallato 
admit all sorts of people to Homan citizenship, nor dis- 
locate the population by a wild pursuit of civil offices or the 
discharge of military duties. We did not crowd Italy 
witli slaves, nor make those miserable men more degraded 
than the boasts of the field, compelling them to labours 
which are the business of the brutes. We have taught 
and practised a very different doctrine. We did not 
nightly put into irons the population of provinces and 
oitaes reduced to bondage. Wo are not responsible for the 
inevitable insurrections, poisonings, assassinations, ven- 
geance. We did not bring on that state of things in 
which a man having a patrimony found it his best 
interest to abandon it without compensation and flee. We 
did not demoralizo the populace by providing ihem food, 
games, races, theatres ; we have be^ persecuted because 
we would not set our feet in a theatre. We did not min 
the senate and aristocracy by sacrificing everything, even 
ourselves, for the Julian family. We did not neutraliae 
the legions by setting them to fight against one another. 
We were not the first to degrade Home; Diocletian, who 
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peTEecUted us, gave tlie example by cstabliBhinc bis 
Tesidenoe at Nicomedia. As to the sentiment of patnotism 
of which you vaunt, was it not destroyed by your own 
•eiaperors? When they had made Homan citizens of Gauls 
and Egyptians, Africans and Huns, Spaniards and Syrians, 
how could they expect that such a mi)tloy crew would re- 
main true to the interests of an Italian town, and that town 
their hated oppressor. Patriotism depends on concentra- 
tion ; it cannot bear difusion. Something more than 
4iiuoh a worldly tie was wanted to bind the diverse nations 
together ; they have found it in Christianity. A common 
language imparts community of thought and feeling ; but 
whc.t was to bo expected when Greek is the language of 
one half of the ruling classes, and Latin of the other? 
we say nothing of the thousand unintelligible forms of 
speech in use throughout the Homan world. The fall of 
llie senate preceded, by a few years, the origin of Christi- 
; you surely will not say that we were the inciters 
of the usurpations of the Caesars ? What have we had to 
do with the army, that engine of violence, which in ninety- 
two years gave you thirty-two emperors and twenty-seven 
pretenders to the throne? We did not suggest to the 
Braetorian Guards to put up the empire to auction. 

** Cam you really wonder that all this should come to an 
end ? Wo do not wonder ; on the contrary, we thank God 
for it. It is time that the human race had rest. The 
sighing of the prisoner, the prayer of the captive, are 
heard at last, let the judgment has been tempered wi^ 
mercy. Had the pagan Hhadogast taken Home, not a life 
would have been spared, no stone left on another. The 
'Christian Alaric, wough a Goth, respects his Christian 
brethren, and for their sakes you are saved. As to the 
^ods, those dnamoTiH in whom you trust, did they always 
48ave you from calamity ? How long did Hannibal insult 
thAfn ? Was it a goose or a god that saved “the G^itol 
from Brennus ? "V^ere were ■me gods in all the demt^ 
flome of them but recent, of the pagw emperors ? It is 
well that the p'urple Babylon has fiEillen, the harlot who 
was drunk with the blood of nations. ^ 

“ In the place of this earthly city, this vaunted miatosss* 
of the world whose fall doses a loiur oaiwer of saperstitw 
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-and Bin, there shall arise “the City of God.” The- 
purifying fixe of the barharian shall remove her heathenish 
defilements, and make her fit for the kingdom of Christ. 
Instead of a thousand years of that night of crime, to 
which in your despair you look back, ihere is before her 
the day of the millennium, predicted by the prophets of 
old. In her regenerated walls there shall be no taint of 
sin, but righteousness and peace ; no stain of the vanities 
of the world, no conflicts of ambition, no sordid hunger 
for gold, no lust after glory, no desire for domination, 
but holiness to the Lord.” 

Of those who in such sentiments defended the cause of 
st AuguB- religion St. Augustine was the chief, 

tine's “City of In his great work, “the City of God,” which 
may be regarded as the ablest specimen of the 
early Christian literature, he pursues this theme, if not 
in the language, at least in the spirit hero presented, and 
through a copious detail of many books. On the later 
Christianity of the Western churches he has exerted more 
influence than any other of the fathers. To him is due 
much of the precision of our views on original sin, total 
depravity, grace, predestination, election. 

In his early years St. Augustine had led a frivolous and 
evil life, plunging into all the dissipations of the gay city 
Life and Carthage. Through the devious paths of 

writings of St. Manichffiism, astrology, and soepticism, he at 
Augnstine. arrived at the truth. It was not, however, 

the Fathers, but Cicero, to whom the good change was 
due ; the writings of that great orator won him over to a 
love of wisdom, weaning him from the pleasures of the 
theatre, the follies of divination and superstition. From 
his Maniohsean errors, he was snatched by Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan, who baptized him, together with his 
illegitimate son Adeodatus. In his writings we may, with- 
out difficuliy, recognize the vestiges of Magianism, not as 
regards tiie dualify of God, but as respects the division 
of mankind— the meet and lost; the Imgdoms of grace 
and perdition, of God and the devil ; answering to the 
Oriental ideas of the rule of light and darkness. From 
Ambrose, St. Augustine learned those high Trinitarian 
dootimes which were soon enforced in the West. 
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lu his philosophical disquisitions on Time, Matter, 
Memory, this far-famed writer is, however, always un- 
satisfactory, often trivial. His doctrine that Scripture, 
as the woixl of God, is capable of a manifold moaning, led 
him into many delusions, and exercised, in subsecpent 
ages, a most baneful influence on true science. Thus 
he Ends in the Mosaic account of the creation proofs of 
the Trinity ; that the firmament spoken of therein is the 
type of God’s word; and that there is a correspondence 
between creation itself and the Church. His numerous 
books have often been translated, especially his Confes- 
sions, a work that has delighled and edified fifty genera- 
tions, but which must, after all, yield the palm, as a 
literary production, to the writings of Bunyan, who, like 
Augustine, gave himself up to all the agony of unsparing 
personal examination and relentless self-condemnation, 
anatomizing his very soul, and dragging forth every sin 
into the face of day. 

The ecclesiastical influence of St. Augustine has so 
completely eclipsed his political biography, that but little 
attention has Ifcen given to his conduct in the interesting 
time in which he lived. Sismondi recalls to his dis- 
advantage that he was the friend of Count Boniface, who 
invited Genseric and his Vandals into Afri u; the bloody 
consequences of that conspiracy cannot be exaggerated. 
It was through him that the count’s name has been 
transmitted to posterity without infamy. Boniface 
was with him when he died, at Hippo, August 28th, 
A.I). 440. 

AVhen Borne thus fell before Alaric, so far from the pro- 
vincial Christians bewailing her misfortune, i.„,pitioua 
they actually gloried in it. Tliey critically 
distinguished between the downfall of the purple * 
pagan harlot and the untouched city of God. The vengeance 
of the Goth had ffl-llen on the temples, but the churches 
had been spared. Though in sulw^uent and not very 
distant calamities of tha city those triumphant distinctiofns 
could Boaroely be maintained, there can he no doubt that 
that catastrophe singularly developed papal power. The 
abasement of the ancient aristocracy brought into rebef 
the bishop. It has boon truly said that, as Borne rose from 
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her ruins, the bishop was discerned to be her most con- 
spicuous man. Most opportunely, at this period Jerome 
had completed his Latin translation of the Bible. The 
Vulgate hencefortli became the ecclesiastical authority of 
the West. The influence of the heathen classics, which 
•that austere anchorite had in early life admired, but had 
vainly attempted to free himself from by unremitting 
nocturnal flagellations, appears in this great version. It 
came at a critical moment for the West. In the politic 
non-committalism of Kume, it was not expedient that a 
pope should be an author. The Vulgate was all that the 
times retpiired. Ueiiceforth the Last might occupy herself 
in the harmless fabrication of creeds and of heresies ; the 
West could develo]) her practical talent in the much more 
important organization of ecclesiastical power. 

Doubtless not without interest wall the reader of these 
pages remark how closely the process of tjcclesiastical events 
resembles that of civil. In both there is an irresistible 
tendency to the concentration of power. As in Boman 
history we have seen a few families, and, indeed, at last, 
one man grasp the influence which in earlier times was 
disseminated among the people, so in the Church the con- 
gregations are quickly found in subordination to their 
bishops, and these, in their turn, succumbing to a 
perpetually diminishing number of their compeers. In 
'J’hefateoftho period we are now considering, the minor 
ihrve great episcopates, such as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
biabops. Carthage, had virtually lost their pristine force, 
everything having converged into the throe groat sees of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Borne. The history of 
the time is a record of the desperate struggles of the three 
chief bishops for supremacy. In this conflict Borne 
possessed many advaiitoges; the two others were more 
immediately under the control of the imperial government, 
the clashing of interests between them more frequent, their 
rivalry more bitter. The control of ecolesiastical power 
was hence perpetually in Borne, though she was, both 
politically and intellectually, inferior to her comTOtitors. 
As of old, there was a triumvirate in the world destined 
to oonoentrate into a despotism. And, as if to rgmin^ 
men that the principles involved in the movements of the 
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Ghuroli are of the same nature as those involved in the 
movements of the state, the resemhlances here pointed out 
are sometimes singularly illustrated in trifling details. 
The Bishop of Alexandria was not the first triumvir who 
came to an untimely end on the hanks of the Nile ; the 
Koman pontiff was not the first who consolidated his power 
by the aid of Gallic legions. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EUROPEAN AGE OP FAITH. 

AOB OF FAITH IN THE EAST. 

Contolidaiion of the Byzantine Syetem^ or the Union of Church 
SlcUe. — The eoneequent Pagauization of Bdiijion and PerseeuLion of 
Phiheophy. 

PolUical Necessity for the enforcement of Patristicismf or Science of the 
Fathers. — Its peculiar Doctrines. 

Ohliteration of the Vestiges of Greek Knowledge hy Patristioism. — The 
JJhraries and Serapion of AUxandria. — Destruction of the latter hy 
Theodosius. — Death of Hypatia. — Kxtinotion of Learning in the East 
hy Cyril, his Associates and Successors. 

The policy of Constantine the Great inevitably tended 
to the paganization of Christianity. An incorporation of 
its pure doctrines with decaying pagan ideas was 
the necessary consequence of the control that had been 
attained by unscrupulous politicians and placemen. The 
The age of faith, thuB Contaminated, gained a more general 
Faith. and ready popular acceptance, but at the cost of 
a new lease of life to those ideas. SSo thorough was the 
adulteration, that it was not until the Reformation, a period 
of more than a thousand years, that a separation of the 
true from the false could be ac'complished. 

Considering how many nations were involved in these 
events, and the length of time over which they extend, e 
clear treatment of the subject requires its subdivision. 1 
siibdivisionof shall therefore speak, Ist, of the Age of Faitiiiu 
the suhlect. the East ; 2nd, of the Age of Faith in the West. 
The former was closed prematurely by the Mohammed^ 
conquest ; the latter, after undergoing dow metamoiphcds, 
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passed into the European Age of Eeason during the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. 

In this and the following chapter I shall therefore treat 
of the age of Faith in the East, and of the catastrophe that 
closed it. I shall then turn to the Age of Faith in the 
West — a long hut an instructive story. 

The paganization of religion was in no small degree 
accomplished by the influence of the females of rhepagani». 
the court of Constantinople. It soon manifested tionS^ra- 
all the essential features of a true mythology 
and hero-worship. Helena, the empress-mother, superin- 
tended the building of monumental churches over the re- 
puted places of interest in the history of our Saviour — those 
of his birth, his burial, his ascension. A vast and ever-in- 
creasing crowd of converts from paganism, who had become 
such from worldly considerations, and still hankered after 
wonders like those in which their forefathers had from time 
immemorial believed, lent a ready ear to assertions which, 
to more hesitating or better-instructed minds, would have 
seemed to carry imposture on their very face. A temple of 
Venus, formerly erected on the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
being tom down, there were discovered, in Digooveiyof 
a cavern beneath, three orosses, and also the 
inscription written by Klate. The Saviour’s 
cross, being by miracle distinguished from those of the 
thieves, was divided, a .part being kept at Jerusalem and 
a part sent to Constantinople, together with the nails used 
in the crucifixion, which were also fortunately found. 
These were destined to adorn the head of the emperor’s 
statue on the top of the porphyry pillar. The wood of 
the cross, moreover, displayed a property of growth, and 
henoe furnished an abundant supply for ^e demands of 
pilgrims, and an unfailing source of pecuniary profit to its 
poBsessoTB. In the course of subsequent years there wm 
accumulated in the various churches of Europe, from this 
particular relic, a sufficiency to have constructed mray 
hundred crosses. The age that could accept sucm a prodi^ , 
of course found no difficulty in the vision of Constantine 
and the story of the Labamm. 

Such was the tendency of the times to adulterate 
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Christianity with the spirit of paganism, partly to con- 
Political ciliate the prejudices of worldly conTerts, partly 
causes of in the hope of securing its more rapid spread. 
paganizaUon. ^hero is a solemnity in the truthful accusation 
which Faustus makes to Augustine: “ Tou have substituted 
your agapae for the sacrifices of the pagans ; for their idols 
your martyrs, whom you serve with the very same honours. 
You appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; 
you celebrate the solemn festivals of the C entiles, their 
calends and their solstices ; and as to their manners, those 
you have retained without any alteration. Mothing dis- 
tinguishes you from the pagans except that you hold your 
assemhlies apart from them.** 

As wo have seen in the last chapter, the course of 
political affairs had detached the power of the state from 
the philosophical and polytheistic parties. Joined to the 
new movement, it was not long before it gave significant 
proofs of the sincerity of its friendship by commencing an 
Rciativp ac- persecution of the remnant of philosophy. 

Son o/fiiS It is to he borne in mind that the direction of 
ond^phiio- the proselytism, which was thus leading to 
important results, was from below upward 
through society. As to philosophy, its action had been 
in the other direction ; its depository in the few enlight- 
ened, in the few educated ; its course, socially, from above 
downward. Under these circumstances, it was obvious 
enough that the prejudices of the ignorant populace would 
find, in the end, a full expression; that learning would 
have no consideration shown to it, or would be denounced as 
mere magic ; that philosophy would be looked upon as a 
vain, and therefore sinful pursuit. When once a politioal 
aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, and 
still depends on their pleasure for effective support, it is 
no easy thing to refuse their wishes or hold from 
their demands. Even Constantine himself fdt 
reStatSST” the pressure of the influence to which he was 
ecd^tioai allied, and was compelled to surrender his friend 
Sopater, the philosopher, who was accused of 
binding the winds in an adverse quarter by the influence 
of magic, so that the corn-ships could not reach Constan- 
tinople ; and the emperor was obliged to give orders for 
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his decapitation to satisfy the clamours in the theatre. 
Not that such requisitions were submitted to without a 
struggle, or that succoeding sovereigns wore willing to 
make their dignity tacitly subordinate to ecclesiastical 
domination. It was the aim of Constantino to make theo- 
logy a branch of pulitics ; it was the hope of every bishop 
in the empire to make politics a branch of theology. 
A.lready, however, it was apparent that the ecclesiastical 
party would, in the end, get the upper hand, and that the 
reluctance of some of the emperors to obey its behests 
was merely the revolt of individual minds, and therefoi'c 
ephemeral in its nature, arid that the popular wishes 
would, be abundantly gratihed as soon as emperors arose 
who not merely, like Constantine, availed themselves of 
Christianity, but absolutely and sincerely adopted it. 

Julian, by his brief but inelfcotual attempt to restore 
paganism, scarcely restrained for a moment the course of 
the new doctrines now strengthening themselves The Emperor 
continually in public estimation by inoor|)orating 
ideas borrowed from paganism. Through the reign of 
Yalentinian, who was a Nicenist, and of Valens, who was 
an Arian, things went on almost as if the episode of J ulian 
had never occurred. The ancient gods, whose existence 
no one seems ever to have denied, were now thoroughly 
identified with dasmons ; their w'orship was stigmatised as 
the practice of magic. Against this crime, regarded by 
the laws as equal to treason, a violent perseou- perg^cwtion* 
tion arose. Persons resoitJng to Kome for the of his sue- 
purposes of study were forbidden to remain there 
after they were twenty-one years of age. 'J'he foi-ce of 
this persecution fell practically upon the old religion, 
thou^ nominally directed against the black art, for the 
primary function of paganism was to foretell future events 
in this world, and hence its connexion with divination 
and its punishment as magic. 

But the persecution, though directed at paganism, struck 
also at what remained of philosophy. A great party had 
attained to power under circumstances which Necessity of 
compelled it to enforce the principle on which 
it was originally founded. That principle was * 
the exaction of unhesitating belief, which, though it will 
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answer very well for the humbler and more numerous class 
of men, is unsuited for those of a higher intellectual grade. 
The policy of Constantine had opened a career in the state, 
through the Church, for men of the lowest rank. Many 
of such had already attained to the highest dignities. A 
burning zeal rather than the possession of profound learn- 
ing animated them. But eminent position once attained, 
none stood more in need of the appearance of wisdom. 
Under such circumstances, they were tempted to set up 
their own notions as final and unimpeachable truth, and 
to denounce as magic, or tho sinful pursuit of vain trifling, 
all the learning that stood in tho way. In this the hand 
of the civil power assisted. It was intended to cut off 
every philosopher. Every manuscript that could be seized 
was forthwith burned. Throughout the East, men in 
terror destroyed their libraries, for fear that some unfor- 
tunate sentence contained in any of the books should 
involve them and their families in destruction. The uni- 
versal opinion was that it was right to compel men to 
Growth of believe what the majority of society had now 
biR<itry and accepted as the truth, and, if they refused, it 
■aperatitioa right to punish them. No one in the 

dominating party was heard to raise his voice in behalf 
of intellectual liberty. Tho mystery of things above 
reason was held to be the very cause that they should be 
accepted by Faith; a singular merit was supposed to 
appertain to that mental condition in which belief precedes 
understanding. 

The death-blow to paganism was given by the Emperor 
Theodosius, a Spania^, who, from the services he rendered 
Fanatidsm of ^ this particular, has been rewarded -mth the 
Theodosius, title of “ The Great.” From making the practice 
of mane and the inspection of the entrails of animals 
capital offences, he proceeded to prohibit sacrifices, A.n. 391, 
and even the entering of temples. He alienated the 
revenues of many temp^, confiscated the estates of others, 
some he demolisned. ^e vestal virgins he dismissed, and 
any honse profimed by incense he' declared forfeited to the 
imperial e^cchequer. Wbrni once the property of a reli^ous 
establish^nt nas been irrevocably taken away, it is 
needless to declare its worship a capital crime. 
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But not only did the government thus constitute itself a 
thorough auxiliary of the new religion ; it also tried 
seoure it from its own dissensions. Apostates were deprived 
of the right of bequeathing their own property. Inquisitors 
of faith were established; they were at once spies and 
judges, the prototypes of the most fearful tribunal of modem 
times. Theodosius, to whom the carrying into effect of 
these measures was due, found it, however, more expedient 
for himself to institute living emblems of his personal faith 
than to rely on any ambiguous creed. He therefore sen- 
tenced all those to bo def)Tived of civil rights, and to bo 
driven into exile, who did not accord with the belief of 
Dam^sus, the Bishop of Eome, and Peter, the Bishop of 
Alexandria. Those who presumed to celebrate Easter on 
the same day as the Jews he condemned to death. “ We 
will/’ says he, in his edict, ** that all who embrace this 
creed be called catholic Christians ” — the rest are heretics. 

Impartial history is obliged to impute the origin of theso 
tyrannical and scandalous acts of the civil power to the 
influence of the clergy, and to hold them respon- 
Bible for the crimes. The guilt of impure, un- ^t^of the 
scrupulous women, eunuchs, parasites, violent 
soldiers in poBsession of absolute power, lies at 
their door. Yet human nature can never, in any condition 
of affairs, be altogether debased. Though the system 
under which men wore living pushed them forward to 
these iniquities, the individual sense of right and wrong 
sometimes vindicated itself. In these pages we shall again 
and again meet this personal revolt against the indefensible 
consequences of system. It was thus that there were 
bishops who openly intervened between the victim and 
his oppressor, who took the treasures of the Church to 
redeem slaves from captivity. For this a future age will 
perhaps excuse Ambrose, the Archbishop of Milan, the 
impostures he practised, remembering that, ff^ to face, 
he held Theodosius the Great to accountability for the 
massaore of seven thousand persons, whom, in a flt of 
vengeance, he had murdered in the oirous of Manacreat 
Thessalonioa, a.d. 390, and inexorably oompellod Thewionica. 
the imperial culprit, to whom he and aU his party were 
under subh oblij^tionB, to atone for his crime by snob 
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penance as may be exacted in this world, teaching his 
sovereign that though he was of the Church and in the 
Church, he was not above the Church that brute force 
must give way to intellect, and that oven the meanest 
human being has rights in the sight of God. 

Political events had thus taken a course disastrous to 
human knowledge. A necessity had arisen that they to 
whom circumstances had given the control of public faith 
should also have the control of public knowledge. The 
moral condition of the world had thus come into anta- 
gonism witli scientific progress. As had been the case many 
Introduction ugos before in India, the sacred writings were 
of PHtriBticiBm. asserted to contain whatever was necessary or 
useful for man to know. Questions in astronomy, geo- 
graphy, chronology, history, or any other branch which 
had hitherto occupied or amused the human mind, were 
now to be referred to a new tribunal for solution, and 
there remained nothing to be done by the philosopher. 
A revelation of science is incompatible with any farther 
advance ; it admits no employment save that of the humble 
commentator. 

The early ecclesiastical writers, or Fathers, as they are 
often called, came thus to be considered not only as sur- 
passing all other men in piety, but also as excelling them 
in wisdom. Their dictum was looked upon as final. This 
eminent position they held for many centuries; indeed, 
it was not until near the period of the Reformation that 
they were deposed. The great critics who appeared at 
that time, by submitting the Patristic works to a higher 
analysis, comparing them with one another and showing 
their mutual contradictions, brought them all to their 
proper level. The habit of even so much as quoting them 
went out of use, when it was perceived that not one of 
Apology of these writers could present the necessary creden- 
tiilefaSmfor tials to entitle him to speak with authority on 
Furiatidm. Scientific fact. Many of them had not 
scrupled to express their contempt of the things they thus 
presumed to judge. Thus Eusebius says: **It is not 
through Ignorance of the things admired by philosophers, 
but through contempt of sneh useless labour, that we think 
so little of these matters, turning our souls to the exercise 
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of better things.” lu such a spirit Laotantius holds the 
whole of philosophy to be “ empty and false.” Speaking 
in reference to the heretical doctrine of the globular form 
of the earth, he says : ** Is it possible that mon can be so 
absurd as to believe that the crops and the trees on the 
other side of the earth hang downward, and that men have 
their feet higher than their heads ? If you ask them how 
they defend these monstrosities ' how things do not fall 
away from the earth on that side ? they reply that the 
nature of things is such, that heavy bodies tend toward 
the centre like the spokes of a wheel, while light bodies, 
as clouds, smoke, hre, tend from the centre to the heavens 
on all sides. Now I am really at a loss what to say of 
those who, when they have once gone wrong, steadily per- 
severe in their folly, and defend one absurd opinion by 
another.” On the question of the antipodes, St. Augustine 
asserts that ** it is iinpussible there should be inhabitants 
on the opposite side of the earth, since no such race is 
recorded by Scripture among the descendants of Adam.” 

Patristioism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures 
contain all knowledge permitted to man. It followed, 
therefore, that natural phenomena may be interpreted by 
the aid of texts, and that all philosophical The doctrinei 
doctrines must be moulded to the pattern of of Patrirti- 
orthodozy. It asserted that God made the world ^ 
out of nothing, since to admit the eternity of matter leads 
to Mauichseism. It taught ihat the earth is a plane, and 
the sky a vault above it, in which the stars are fixed, and 
the sun, moon, and planets perform their motions, rising 
and setting; that these bodies are altogether of a subor- 
dinate nature, their use being to give light to man ; that 
still higher and beyond the vault of the sky is heaven, the 
abode of God and the angelic hosts ; that in six days the 
earth, and all that it contains, were made ; that it waa 
overwhelmed by a universal deluge, which destroyed all 
living things save those preserved in the ark, the mters 
being subsequently dried up by the wind ; that man is the 
moral centre of the world ; for him all things were created 
and are sustained ; that, so far as his ever having shown 
any tendency to improvement, he has both in 
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wisdom and worth, the first man, before his sin, haying 
been perfect in body and soul : hence Patristicism ever 
looked backward, never forward; that through that sin 
death came into the world ; not oven any animal had died 
previously, but all had been immortal. It utterly rejected 
the idea of the government of the world by law, asserting 
the perpetual interference of an instant Providence on aU 
occasions, not excepting the most trifling. It resorted to 
spiritual influences in the production of natural effects, 
assigning to angels the duty of moving the stars, carrying 
up water from the sea to form rain, and managing 
eclipses. It affirmed that man had existed but a few 
centuries upon earth, and that he could continue only a 
little longer, for that the world itself might every moment 
be expected to be burned up by fire. It deduced all the 
families of the earth from one primitive pair, and made 
them all morally responsible for llie sin committed by that 
pair. It reject^ the doctrine that man can modify his 
own organism as absolutely irreligious, the physician 
being little better than an atheist, but it affirm^ that 
cures may be effected by the intercession of saints, at the 
shrines of holy men, and by relics. It altogether repu- 
diated the improvement of man’s physical state; to 
increase his power or comfort was to attempt to attain 
what Providence denied ; philosophical investigation was 
an unlawful prying into things that God had designed to 
conceal. It declined the logic of the Greeks, substituting 
miracle-proof for it, the demonstration of an assertion 
being supposed to be given by a surprising illustration of 
something else. 

A wild astronomy had thus supplanted the astronomy 
of Hipparchus; the miserable fictions of Eusebius had 
subverted the chronology of Manetho and Eratosthenes ; 
the geometry of Euclid and Apollonius was held to be of 
no use ; the geography of Ptolemy a blunder ; the great 
mechanical inventions of Archim^es incomp^ably sur- 
passed by the miracles worked at the shrines of a hundred 
saints. 

Of such a mixture of truth and of folly was Patristioism 
composed. Ignorance in power had found it necessary to 
have a fedse and unprogressive soienoe, forgetting that 
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sooner or later the time mnst arrive when it would be 
impossible to maintain stationary ideas in a 
world of which the affairs are ever advancing. wikSw of 
A failure to include in the system thus imposed the Patristic 
upon men any provision for intellectual progress 
as the great and fatal mistake of those times. Each 
passing century brought its incompatibilities. A strain 
upon Sae working of the system soon occurred, and per- 
petually increased in force. It became apparent that, in 
the end, the imposition would be altogether unable to hold 
together. On a future jwige we shall see what were the 
circumstances under which it at last broke down. 

The wonder-worker who prepares to exhibit his phan- 
tasmagoria upon the wall, knows well how much it adds 
to the delusion to have all lights extinguished save that 
which is in his own dark lantern. I have now it commenoea 
to relate how tlie last flickering rays of Greek ^guStKi" 
leaming were put out ; how Patristicism, aided ente. 
by her companion Bigotry, attempted to lay the foundations 
of her influence in security. 

In the reign of Theodosius the Great, the pagan religion 
and pagan knowledge were together destroyed. This 
emperor was restrained by no doubts, for he was very 
ignorant and, it must be admitted, was equally sincere 
and severe. Among his early measures we And an order 
that if any of the governors of Egypt so much 
as entered a temple he should be flnod fifteen >^peror 
pounds of gold. He follo'^ed this by the do- 
struction of the temples of Syria. At this period the 
Archbishopric of Alexandria was held by one I^eophilus, 
a bold, bad man, who had once been a monk of Nitria. It 
was about a.u. 390. The Trinitarian conflict was at the 
time composed, one party having got the better of the 
other. To the monks and rabble of Alexandria the temple of 
Serapis and its library were doubly hateful, partly bemuse 
of the Pantheistic opposition it shadowed forth against 
the prevailing doctrine, and partly because within its walls 
sorcery, magic, and other dealings with the devil had for 
ages l3^n ^oing on. We have related how Alexandrian 
Ptolemy Philadeljshus commenced the great “*w*rtea. 
llbraiy in the aristooratio quarter of the city named 
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Bruchion, and added various scientific establishments to 
it. Incited by this example, Eumenes, King of Fergamus, 
established out of rivalrj’^ a similar library in his metropolis. 
With the intention of preventing him from excelling that 
of Eg3T)t, Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the exportation 
of papyrus, whereupon Eumencs invented the art of 
making parchment. The second great Alexandrian library 
was that established by Ptolemy Physcon at the Serapion, 
in the adjoining quarter of the town. The library in 
the Bmchion, which was estimated to contain 400,000 
volumes, was accidentall^y, or, as it has been said,, pur- 
posely burned during the siege of the city by Julius 
Cffisar, but that in the Serapion escaped. To make 
amends for this great catastrophe, Marc Antony presented 
Libra o ^ Pleopatja the rival library, brought for that 
PCTpftmuB purpose from Pergamus. It consisted of 200,000 
tranHfciTud to voliiuies. It was with the library in the 
Bruchion that the Museum was originally con- 
nected ; but after its conflagration, the remains of the 
various surviving establishments were transferred to the 
Serapion, which therefore was, at the period of which we 
are speaking, the greatest depository of knowledge in the 
world. 

The pagan Boman emperors had not been unmindful of 
the great trust they had thus inherited from the Ptolemies. 
The temple of The temple of Serapis was universally admitted 
serapie. -fco be the noblest religious structure in the 
world, unless perhaps the patriotic Boman excepted that 
of the Capitoline Jupiter. It was approached by a vast 
flight of steps ; was adorned with many rows of columns ; 
and in its quadrangular portico — a matchless work of skill 
— were placed most exquisite statues. On the sculptured 
walls of its chambers, and n^n ceilings, were paintings of 
unapproachable excellence* Of the value of these works 
of art the Gr^ks were no incompetent judges. 

The Serapion, with these its procions contents, per- 
petually gave umbrage to the Archbishop Theophilus and 
ms party. To them it was a reproach and an insult. Its 
many buildings were devoted to unknown, and there- 
fore unholy uses. In its vaults and silent chambers the 
populace believed that the most abominable mysteries 
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were oarried on. There were magical brazen circles and 
Bun-dials for fortune-telling in its porch ; every one said 
that they had once belonged to Pharaoh or the conjurors 
who strove with Moses. Alas I no one of the ferocious 
bigots knew that with these Eratosthenes had in the old 
times measured tlie size of the earth, and Timocliaris had 
determined the motions of the planet Venus. The temple, 
with its pure wliite marble walls, and endless columns 
projected against a blue and cloudless Egyptian sky, was 
to them a whited sepulchre full of rottenness within. In 
the very sanctuary of the god it was said that the priests 
had been known to delude the wealthiest and most beauti- 
ful women, who fancied that they were 

honoured by the raptures of the god. To this temple, sa 
well worthy of their indignation, Theophilus directed the 
attention of his people. It happened that the Emperor 
Constantins had formerly given to the Church the site of 
an ancient temple of Osiris, and, in digging the founda- 
tion for the now edifice, the obscene symbols used in that 
worship chanced to be found. Wi^ more zeal than 
modesty, Theophilus exhibited them to the derision of the 
rabble in the market-place. The old Egyptian pagan party 
rose to avenge the insult. A riot ensued, one Quarrel be. 
Olympius, a philosopher, being the leader. 

I'heir head-quarters were in the massive building Lu in 
of the Serapion, from which issuing forth they ^i®*^*"***^*®- 
seized whatever Christians they could, compelled them to 
offer sacrifice, and then kilW them on the altar. The 
dispute was referred to the emperor, in the meantime the 
pagans maintaining themselves in the temple-forti'ess. In 
the dead of night, Olympius, it is said, was awe-stricken by 
the sound of a clear voice chanting among the arches and 
pillars the Christian Alleluia. Either accepting, like a 
heathen, the omen, or fearing a secret assassin, he escaped 
from the temple and fled for his life. On the 
arrival of the rescript of Theodosius the pagans omen the 
laid down their arms, little expecting the orders 
of the emperor. He enjoined that me building 
should forthwith be destroyed, intrusting the task to the 
swift ba.T>/lQ of Theophilus. His work was commenced by 
pillage and dispersal of the library. He entered the 
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sanctuary of the god— that sanctuaiy which was the 
visible sign of the Fantheism of the East, the memento of 
the alliance between hoary primeval Egypt and free- 
thinking Greece, the relic of the statesmanship of Alex- 
statne of ander’s captains. In gloomy silence the ima^ 
SerapiBiB of Serapis confronted its assailants. It is in 
deatroyed. a moment that the value of a religion is 

tried ; the god who cannot defend himself is a convicted 
sham. I'hcophiluB, undaunted, commands a veteran to 
strike the image with his battle-axe. The helpless statue 
offers no resistance. Another blow rolls the head of the 
idol on the floor. It is said that a colony of frightened 
rats ran forth from its interior. The kingcraft, and 
priestcraft, and solemn swindle of seven hundred years are 
exploded in a shout of laughter; the god is broken to 
pieces, his members dragged through the streets. The 
recesses of the Sorapion are explored. I’ostority is edified by 
discoveries of frauds by which the priests maintain their 
power. Among other wonders, a car with four horses is 
seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a magnet 
laid on the roof, which being removed by the hand of a 
Christian, the imposture fell to the pavement. The his- 
torian of these events, noticing the physical impossiVnlity 
of such things, has wisely said that it is more easy to 
invent a fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. 
But the gold and silver contained in the temple pere 
carefully collected, the baser articles being broken in 
pieces or cast into the fire. Kor did the holy zeal of 
Theophilus rest until the structui-e was demolished to its 
very foundations — a work of no little labour — and a 
church erected in the precincts. It must, however, have 
been the temple more particularly which experienced this 
devastation. The building in which the library had been 
contained must have escaped, for, twenty years subse- 
quently, Orosius expressly states that he saw the empty 
cases or shelves. The fanatic Ilieophilus pushed forward 
his victory. The temple at Canopus next fell before him, 
and a general attack was made on all similar edifices in 
i>eniPcutionB Egypt. Speaking of the monks and of the 
ofTheophUui. worship of relics, Eunapius says: “Whoever 
wore a black dress was invested with tyrannical power ; 
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philoBOphj and piety to the gods were compelled to retire 
into secret places, and to dwell in content^ poverty and 
dignified meanness of appearance. The temples were turned 
into tombs for the adoration of the bones of the l^sest and 
most depraved of men, who had suffered the penalty of the 
law, and whom they made their gods.” 

Such was the end of the Serapion. Its destruction stands 
forth a token to all ages of the state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event tiie Arch- 
Mshop Theophilus had gone to his account. His throne 
was occupied by his nephew, St. Cyril, who had gt c ii 
been expressly prepared for that holy and respon- ' ^ ’ 
siblo office by a residence of five years among the monks 
of Nitria. He had been presented to the fastidious Alex- 
andrians with duo precautions, and by them acknowledged 
to be an effective and fashionable preacher. His pagan 
opponents, however, asserted that the clapping of nands 
and encores bestowed on the more elaborate passages of 
his sermons were performed by persons duly arranged in 
the congregation, and paid for their trouble. If doubt 
remains as to his intellectual endowments, there can be 
none respecting the qualities of his heart. The three 
parties into which the population of the city was divided 
— Christian, Heathen, and Jewish — kept up a perpetual 
disorder by their disputes. Of the last it is said that the 
number was not less than forty thousand. The episcopate 
itself had become much less a religious than an important 
civil office, exercising a direct municipal control through 
the Parabolani, which, under the disguise of city mission- 
aries, whose duty it was to seek out the sick and destitute, 
constituted in reality a constabulary force, or rather 
actually a militia. The unscrupulous manner in which 
Cyril made use of this force, diverting it from oetennineson 
its ostensible purpose, is indicated by the fact 
that the emperor was obliged eventuidly to take 
the appointments to it out of the arohbish<m*s hands, and 
reduce the number to five or six hundred. Some local 
circumstances had increased the animosity between ihe 
Jews f.Tift Christiana, and riots had t^en Riots in that 

a ce between them in the theatee. These wei*e 

owed by more serious conflicts n the streets ; and the 
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Jews, for tho moment having the advantage over their 
antagonists, outraged and massacred them. It was, 
however, but for a moment ; for, tho Christians arousing 
themselves under tho inspirations of Cyril, a mob sacked 
the synagogues, pillaged the houses of the Jews, and en- 
deavoured to expel those offenders out of the city. The 
prefect Orestes was compelled to interfere to stop the riot ; 
but the archbishop was not so easily disposed of. His old 
associates, tho Nitrian monks, now justified the prophetic 
forecast of Theophilus. Five hundred of those fanatics 
swarmed into the town from the desert. The prefect 
himself was assaulted, and wounded in the head by a stone 
thrown by Ammonius, one of them. The more respectable 
citizens, alarmed at the turn things were taking, inter- 
fered, and Ammonius, being seized, suffered death at the 
hands of tho lictor. Cyril, undismayed, caused his body 
to be transported to tho Coisareum, laid there in state,, and 
buried with unusual honours. He directed that the name 
of the fallen zealot should bo changed from Ammonius to 
Thauinasius, or “tho Wonderful,” and tho holy martyr 
received the honours of canonization. 

In these troubles there can bo no doubt that the pagans 
sympathized with the Jews, and therefore drew upon 
themselves the veng^nce of Cyril. Among the culti- 
H tio. "vators of Platonic philosophy whom the times 
^ had spared, there was a beautiful young woman, 
Hypatia, tho daughter of Theon tho mathematician, who 
not only distinguished herself by her expositions of the 
Neo-Flatonio and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also 
honoured for the ability with which she commented on 
the writings of Apollonius and other geometers. Every 
day before her door stood a long train of chariots ; hsr 
lecture-room was crowded >vith the wealth and fashion of 
Alexandria. Her aristocratic audiences were more than 
a rival to those attending upon the preaching oi the arch- 
bishop, and perhaps contemptuous comparisons were insti- 
tuted between the philosophical lectures of Hypatia and 
the inoomprehensible sermons of Cyrfls But if the aroh- 
bishop had not philosophy, he had what on such occasions 
is more valuable — ^power. . It was not to bo borne that a 
heathen soroeresB should thus divide such a metropolis 
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wiili a prelate ; it was not to be borne that the rich, and 
noble, and young should thus be carried off by the blaok 
arts of a diabolical enchantress. Alexandria was too fair a 
prize to be lightly surrendered. It could vie with The city of 
Constantinople itself. Into its streets, from the 
yellow sand-hills of the desert, long trains of camels and 
countless boats brought the abundant harvests of the Nile. 
A ship-canal connected the harbour of Eunostos with Lake 
Mareotis. The harbour was a forest of masts. Seaward, 
looking over the blue Mediterranean, was tho great light- 
house, the Pharos, counted as one of the wonders of the 
world ; and to protect the shipping from the north wind 
there was a mole three quarters of a mile in length, with 
its drawbridges, a marvel of the skill of tho Macedonian 
engineers. 'Two great streets crossed each other at right 
angles — one was three, tho other one mile long. In the 
square whore they intersected stood the mausoleum in 
\^ch rested the body of Alexander. The city was full of 
noble edifices — tho palace, the exchange, tho Caesareum, 
the halls of justice. Among tho temples, those of Pan 
and Neptune were conspicuous. The visitor passed 
countless theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. There 
was a time before Theophilus when the 8erapion might 
have been approached on one side by a slope for carriages, 
on the other by a flight of a hundred marble steps. On 
these stood the grand portico with its columns, its 
chequered corridor leading round a roofless hall, the ad- 
joining porches of whiclj contained the library, and from 
the midst of its area arose a lofty piUar visible afar off at 
sea. On one side of the town were tho royal docks, on the 
ether the Hippodrome, and on appropriate sites the Necro- 
polis, the ^rket-places, the gymnasium, its stoa being a 
«tadium long; the amphitheatre, groves, gardens, foun- 
tains, obelisks, and countless public buildings with gilded 
roofs glittering in the sun. Here might be seen the 
wealthy Christian ladies walking in the streets, their 
•dresses embroidq^ with Scripture parables, the Gomls 
hanging from thw necks by a- golden chain, Maltese dogs 
with jewelled collars frisking round them, and^ slaves with 
parafftcds and fans trooping along. There mighjb be seen 
the ever-trading, ever-t&ving Jew, fresh from th«» 
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wharves, or busy negotiating his loans. But, worst of all, 
the chariots with giddy or thoughtful pagans hastening 
to the academy of Hypatia, to hear those questions dis^ 
cussed which have never yet been answered, “ Where am 
I ?’* “ What am I ?” “ What can I know ?” — ^to hear dis- 
courses on antenatal existence, or, as the vulgar asserted, 
to find out the future by the aid of the black art, sooth- 
saying by Chaldee talismans engraved on precious stones, 
by incantations with a glass and water, by moonshine on 
the walls, by the magic mirror, the reflection of a sapphire, 
a sieve, or cymbals ; fortune-telling by the veins of the 
hand, or consultations with the stars. 

Cyril at length determined to remove this great re- 
proach, and overturn what now appeared to bo the only 
obstacle in his way to uncontrolled authority in the city. 
We are reaching one of those moments in which great 
general principles embody themselves in individuals. It 
is Greek phUosophy under the appropriate form of 
Hypatia; ecclesiastical ambition under that of Cyril. 
Munierof Thoir destinies are about to be fulfilled. Aa 
igrmtiAby Hypatia comes forth to her academy, she ia 
assaulted by Cyril’s mob — an Alexandnan mob 
of many monks. Amid the fearful yelling of these bare- 
legged and black-cowled fiends she is dragged from her 
chariot, and in the public street stripped naked. In her 
mortal terror she is haled into an adjacent church, and in 
that sacred edifice is killed by the club of Peter the Header. 
Tt is not always in the power of him who has stirred up 
•he worst passions of a fanatical mob to stop their ezeessea 
when his purpose is accomplished. With the blow given 
by Peter the aim of Cyril was reached, but his mei^esa 
adherents had not glutted their vengeance. They out- 
raged the naked corpse, dismembered it, and incredible to 
be said, finished their infernal crime by scraping the flesh 
fiom the bones with oyster-shells, and casting the rem- 
nants into the fire. Ihough in his privacy St. Cyril and 
his friends might laugh at the end of his antagonist, hia 
memory must Mar the weight sf the righteous indignation 
of posterity. 

Thus, in the 414th year of otir era, the positioii of phih>* 
aophy in the intelleotual metropo]^ of the worla waa 
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determined ; henoeforth science must sink into obsoniity 
and subordination. Its public existence will no suppresdcmot 
longer be tolerated. Indeed, it may be said that AieLndiian 
from this period for some centuries it altogether 
disappear^. The leaden mace of bigotry had struck and 
ehivered the exquisitely tempered steel of Greek philo- 
flophy. Cyril’s acts passed unquestioned. It was now 
ascei^ined that throughout the Homan world there must 
be no more liberty of thought. It had been said that 
these events prove Greek philosophy to have been a sham» 
and, like other shams, it was driven out of the world when 
detected, and that it could not withstand the truth. Such 
assertions might answer their purposes very well, so long 
as ihe victors maintained their power in Alexandria, but 
they manifestly are of inconvenient application after the 
Saracens had captured the city. However this may be, an 
intellectual stagnation settled upon the place, an invisible 
atmosphere of oppression, ready to crush down, morally 
and physically, whatever provoked its weight. And so 
for the next two dreary and weary centuries things re* 
mained, until oppression and force were ended by a foreign 
invader. It was well for the world that the Arabian 
conquerors avowed their true argument, the scimitar, and 
made no pretensions to superhuman wisdom. They were 
thus left free to pursue knowledge without involving 
themselves in theological contradictions, and were able to 
make Egypt once more illustrious among the nations of 
the earth — to snatch it fn,m the hideous fanaticism, ignor- 
Gnoe, and barbarism into which it had been plung^. On 
the ^ore of the Bed Sea once more a degree of the earth’s 
GjUrface was to bo measured, and her size ascertained — 
but by a Mohammedan astronomer. In Alexandria tho 
memory of the illustrious old times was to be recalled by 
the discovery of the motion of the sun’s apogee by 
Albategnius, and the third inequality of the moon, the 
variation, by Aboul Wefa ; to be discovered six centuries 
later in Europe by Tycho Brahe. The canal of the 
Pharaohs from the Bile to Ihe Bed Sea, cleared out by the 
Ptolemies in former ages, was to be cleared from its sand 
again. The glad desert listened once more to th^ cheerful 
ory of the merchant camel-driver instead of the midnight 
prayer of the monk. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PEEMATUfiE END OF THE AGE OP FAITH IN THE 
EAST. 

THE THBEE ATTACKS, VANDAL, PERSIAN, ARAB. 

'Phe Vandal Attack leads lo the. Loss of Africa. — Recovery of that 
Province by Justinian after great Calamities. 

The Persian Attack leads to tite Loss of Syria and Fall of Jerusalem., 
^ — The true Cross carried away as a Trophy. — Moral Impression of 
* these Attacks. 

The Arab Attack. — Ttirthf Mission^ and Doctrines of Mohammed . — 
Rapid Spread of his Faith in Asia and Africa. — Fall of Jerusalem . — 
Dreadful Losses of Christianity to Mohammedanism. — The Arabs 
become a learned Naiion. 

Review of the Koran. — Reflexions on the Loss of Asia and Africa by 
Christendom. 

1 HAVE now to dosciibe tho end of the ago of Faith in the 
East. Tho Byzantine system, ont of which it 
raSfupSStte had issued, was destroyed by three attacks ; 1st, 
® Vandal invasion of Africa; 2nd, by the 

military operations of Ghosroes, the Persian 
king ; 3rd, by Mohammedanism. 

Of these three attacks, the Vandal may be said, in a 
military sense, to have '^n successfully dosed by the 
victories of Justinian; but, politically, the cost of those 
victories was the depopulation and ruin of the empire, par- 
tioularly in the south and west. The second, the Persian 
attack, though brilliantly resisted in its later years by the 
Emperor Heraclius, left, throughout the East, a profbund 
moral impression, whi(^ proved final and fatal in the 
Mohammedan att^k. 

No heresy has ever produced such important political 
results as that of Arius. While it was yet a vital doctrine, 
it led to the infiiotion of nnsixsakable calamities on the 
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empire, and, thongli long ago forgotten, has blasted perma- 
nently some of the fairest portions of the globe. The Vandai 
When Count Boniface, incited by the intrigues 
of the patrician ^tius, invited Genseric, the King of the 
Vandals, into Africa, that barbarian found in the dis- 
contented sectaries his most effectual aid. In vain would 
lie otherwise have attempted tho conquest of the country 
with the 50,000 men he landed from Spain, a.d. 429. 
Three hundr^ Donatist bishops, and many conquest of 
thousand priests, driven to despair by the -Africa, 
persecutions inflicted by the emperor, carrying with them 
that largo portion of tho population who were Arian, were 
ready to look upon him as a clelivoror, and therefore to 
afford him support. The result to the empire was the loss 
of Aftica. 

It was nothing more than might have been expected that 
Justinian, when he found himself flrmly seated on the 
throne of Constantinople, should make an attempt to 
retrieve these disasters. The principles which led him to 
his scheme of legislation; to tho promotion of The reign of 
manufacturing interests by tho fabrication of 
silk ; to the reopening of the ancient routes to India, so as 
to avoid transit through the Persian dominions; to his 
attempt at securing the carrying trade of Europe for the 
Greeks, also suggested the recovery of Africa. To this 
important step he was urged by the Catholic clergy. In a 
sinister but suitable manner, his reign was illustrated by 
his closing the schools of philosophy at Athens, ostensibly 
because of their affiliatiun to paganism, but in resdity on 
account of his detestation of the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Plato ; by the abolition of the consulate of Romo ; by the 
extinction of the Roman senate, a.d. 552 ; by the capture 
and recapture five times of the Eternal City. Tho vanish- 
ing of the Roman race was thus marked by an extinction 
of the instruments of ancient philosophy and power. ^ 

The in^gnation of the Catholics was doubtless justly 
provoked by the atrocities practised in the Arian bel^f 
by the Vandal Hngs of Africa, who, among o^er cruelties, 
had attempted to suence some bishops by cutting HiinoooqneM 
out their tonnes. To carry out Justinian’s 
intention of the recovery of Afnoa, his general Belisarius 
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sailed at midfirammer, ad. 533, and in November he had 
completed the reconqnest of the country. 

This was speedy work, but it was followed by fearful 
calamities ; for in this, and the Italian wars of 
Justinian, likewise undertaken at the instance 
jir^aoed by of the orthodox clergy, the human race visibly 
diminished. It is affirmed that in the African 
campaign five millions of the people of that country were 
consumed; that during the twenty years of the Gothic 
War Ital^ lost fifteen millions; and that the wars, famines, 
and pestilences of the reign of Justinian diminished the 
human species by the almost ii.oredible number of one 
hundred millions. 

It is therefore not at all surprising that in such a 
deplorable condition men longed for a deliverer, in their 
despair totally regardless who ho might be or from what 
quarter he might come. Ecclesiastical partisanship had 
The Penian done its work. When Chosroes 11., the Persian 
attack. monarch, a,d. 611, commenced his attack, the 
persecuted sectaries of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
followed the example of the African Arians in the Vandal 
invasion, and betrayed the empire. The revenge of an 
oppressed heretic is never scrupulous about its means of 
gintifioation. As might have h^n expected, the cities of 
Fall and before the Persians. They took Jeru- 

Salem by assault, and with it the cross of Christ ; 
anuaiem. ninety thousand Christians were massacred; 
and in its very birthplace Christianity was displaced 
by Magianism. The shock which religious men received 
through this dreadful event can hardly now be realized. 
The imposture of Constantine bore a bitter fruit; the 
sacred wood which had filled the world with its miracles 
was detected to be a helpless counterfeit, borne off in 
triumph by deriding blasphemers. All confidence in the 
apostolic powers of the Asiatic bishops was losj; ; not one 
of them could work a wonder for his own salvation in the 
dire extremity. The invaders overran Egypt as far as 
Triumphs of Ethiopia ; it seemed as if the days of Cambyses 
o*®*™*^ had come back again. The Archbidiop of 
Alexandria found it safer to flee to Cyprus than to dnend 
himself by spiritual artifices or to rely on prayer. The 
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Mediterranean shore to Tripoli was subdued. For ten 
years the Persian standards were displayed in view of 
Constantinople. At one time Horaclius had determined to 
abandon that city, and make Carthage the metropolis of 
the empire. His intention was defeated by the combina- 
tion of the patriarch, who dreaded the loss of his position ; 
of the aristocracy, who foresaw their own ruin ; and of the 
people, who would thus be deprived of their largesses and 
shows. Africa was more truly Homan than any other of 
the provinces; it was there that Latin was last used. But 
when the vengeance of the heretical sects was satisfied, 
they found that they had only changed the tyrant without 
os^ping the tyranny. The magnitude of their treason 
was demonstrated by the facility with which Heraolius 
expelled the Persians as soon as they chose to assist him. 

In vain, after these successes, what was passed off as 
the true cross was restored again to Jerusalem — ^the charm 
was bro.:en. The Magian fire had burnt the sepulchre of 
Christ, and the churches of Constantine and The moral 
Helena; the costly gifts of the piety of three impreuionof 
•centuries were gone into the possession of the 
Persian and the Jew. Never again was it possible that 
faith could be restored. They who had devoutly expected 
that the earth would open, the lightning descend, or 
sudden death arrest the sacrilegious invader of the holy 
places, and had seen that nothing of the kind ensued, 
dropp^ at once into dismal disbelief. Asia and Africa 
were already morally lost. The scimitar of the Arabian 
soon out the remaining tie. 

Four years after the death of Justinian, a.t). 569, was 
bom at Mecca, in Arabia, the man who, of all Birth or ho- 
men, has exercised the greatest infiuence upon 
the human race — Mohammed, by Europeans sumamed the 
Impostor.” He raised his own nation from Fetichism, the 
iidoration of a meteoric stone, and from the basest idol- 
worship ; he preached a monotheism which quickly 
scattered to the winds the empty disputes of the Arians 
and Catholics, and irrevocably wrenched from Christianity 
more than half, and that by far the best half of her 
possessions, since it included the Holy Land, the births 
place of our faith, and Africa, whidi had imparted to it 
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Its Latin form. That continent, and a very large part of 
Asia, after the lapse of more than a thousand years, still 
remain permanently attached to the Arabian doctrine. 
With the utmost difficulty, and as if by miracle, Europe 
itself escaped. 

Mohammed possessed that combination of qualities whicb 
more than once has decided the fate of empires. A 
hib preach- preaching soldier, he was eloquent in the pulpit, 

valiant in the field. His theology was simple : 
“ There is but one God.” The effeminate Syrian, lost in 
Monothelite and Monophysite mysteries ; the Athanasian< 
jjid Arian, destined to disappear before his breath, might 
readily anticipate what he meant. Assorting that ever 
lasting truth, ho did not engage in vain metaphysics, but 
applied himself to improving the social condition of his 
people by regulations respecting personal cleanliness, 
sobriety, fasting, prayer. Above all other works ho 
esteemed almsgiving and charity. With a liberality to 
which the world had of late become a stranger, he admitted' 
the salvation of men of any form of faith provided they 
were virtuous. To the declaration that there is but one 
God, he added, “ and Mohammed is his Prophet.** Who- 
ever desires to know whether the event of things answered 
to the boldness of such an announcement, will do well to- 
and title to examine a map of the world in our own times, 
upostiesbip. 1^0 -vvdll find the marks of something more 
than an imposture. To be the religious head of many 
empires, to guide the daily life of one-third of the human 
race, may perhaps justify the title of a messenger of God. 

Like many of the Christian monks, Mohammed retired 
to the solitude of the desert, and, devoting himself to- 
mentation, fasting, and prayer, became the Tictim of 
cerebral disorder. Ho was visited by supernatural appoar- 
wu j 1 ances, mysterious voices accosting him as the- 
e US oDB. Qf . eygjj ^0 stones and tr^es joined 

in the whispering. Ho himself suspected the true nature 
of his malady, and to his wife Chadizah he expressed a- 
dread that he was becoming insane. It is related that as- 
they eat alone, a shadow entered the room. “ Dost thou 
see aught?” said Chadizah, who, after the manner ot 
Arabian matrons, wore her veil. “ 1 do,” said the prophet* 
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Wheroiipon slio uncovered her face and said, “ Dost thou 
see it now?” “I do not.” “Glad tidings to thee, G 
Mohammed !” exclaimed Ohadizah : “ it is an angel, for he 
has respected my unveiled face , an evil spirit would not.” 
As his disease advanced, these spectral illusions became 
more frequent; from one of them he received the divine 
commission. “I,” said his wife, “will he thy first be- 
liever and they knelt down in prayer together. Since 
that day nine thousand millions of human beings have 
acknowledged him to bo a prophet of God. 

Though, in tho earlier part of his career, Mohammed 
exhibited a spirit of forbearance toward the Christians, it 
wah not possible but that bitter animosity should arise, aa 
the sphere of his influonce extended, lie appears to have 
been unable to form any other idea of the Trinity 
than that of throe distinct gods ; and tho worship 
of the Virgin Mary, recently introduced, could chrtotan- 
not fail to come into irreconcilable conflict with 
his doctrine of tho unity of God. To his condemna- 
tion of those Jews who taught that Ezra was the Son of 
God, he soon added bitter denunciations of the Oriental 
churches because of their idolatrous practices. The Koran 
is full of such rebukes : “ Verily, Christ Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is the apostle of God.” “ Believe, therefore, in God 
and his apostles, and say not that there are throe gods. 
Forbear this ; it will bo better for you. God is but one 
God. Far be it from Him that he should have a son.”^ 
“ In the last day, God shall say unto Jesus, O Jesus, son 
of Mary ! hast &ou ever said to men. Take mo and my 
mother for two gods beside God? He shall say, Praise be 
unto thee, it is not for me to say that which I ought not.” 
Mohammed disdained all metaphysical speculations respect- 
ing the nature of the Deity, or of the origin and existence 
of sin, topics which had hitherto exercised the ingenuity 
of the East. He oast aside the doctrine of the superlative 
value of chastity, asserting that marriage is the natural 
state of man. To asceticism ho opi^sed poly- in gtitnti onof 
gamy, peraitting the practice of it in this life 
and promising the most voluptuous means for its einoyment 
in Paradise hereafter, especially to those who had gained 
the crowns of martyrdom or of victory. 
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Too often, in this world, success is the criterion of right. 
The Mohammedan appeals to the splendour and rapidity 
itefaitsorhis of his career as a proof of the divine mission of 
***■«• his apostle. It may, however, be permitted to a 

philosopher, who desires to speak of the faith of so large 
■a portion of the human race with profound respect, to 
•examine what were some of the secondary causes which 
led to so great a political result. From its most glorious 
seats Christianity was for ever expelled : from Palestine, 
the scene of its most sacred recollections ; from Asia Minor, 
that of its first churches ; from Egypt, whence issued the 
.great doctrine of Trinitarian orthodoxy ; from Carthage, 
who imposed her belief on Europe. 

It is altogether a misconception that the Arabian progress 
Causes of hia was duo to the sword alone. The sword may 
success. change an acknowledged national creed, but it 
cannot affect the consciences of men. Profound though its 
argument is, something far more profound was demanded 
before Mohammedanism pervaded the domestic life of Asia 
«,nd Africa, before Arabic became the language of so many 
different nations. 

The explanation of this political phenomenon is to be 
found in the social condition of the conquered countries. 
The influences of religion in them had long ago ceased ; 
it had become supplanted by theology — a theology so incom- 
>]irehensible that oven the wonderful capabilities of the 
flreek language were scarcely enough to meet its subtle 
demands ; the Latin and the barbarian dialects were out of 
the question. How was it possible that unlettered men, who 
with difficulty can be made to apprehend obvious things, 
should understand such mysteries ? Yet they were tau^t 
that on those doctrines the salvation or damnation of the 
human race depended. They saw that the clergy had 
abandoned the guidance of the individual life of their flocks ; 
.that personal' virtue or vice were no longer considered; 
fhat mn was not measured by evil works but by the degrees 
•of heresy. They saw that the mlesiastical cmefs of Borne, 
•Constantinople, and Alexandria were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy, carrying out their purposes 
toy weapons and in ways revolting to the oonsoiefnee of 
man. what an example when bishops were oonoerned in 
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assasBinatioiiB, poiBonings, adulteries, blindings, riotsy 
treasons, civil war ; when patriarchs and primates qvh 
were excommunicating and anathematizing one produced' 
another in their rivalries for earthly power, SLTdSSai- 
bribing eunuchs with gold, and courtesans and 
royal females with concessions of episcopal love, and in- 
fluencing the decisions of councils asserted to speak with 
the voice of God by those base intrigues and sharp practices 
resorted to by demagogues in their packed assemblies! 
Among legions of monks, who carried terror into the 
imperial armies and riot into the great cities, arose hideous 
slamours for theological dogmas, but never a voice for 
intellectual liberty or the outraged rights of man. In such 
a state of things, what else could be the result than disgust 
or indifference ? Certainly men could not be expected, if a 
time of necessity arose, to give help to a system that had 
lost all hold on their hearts. 

When, therefore, in the midst of the wrangling of sects, 
in the incomprehensible jargon of Arians, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, Monothelites, Monophysites, Mariolatrists, and 
an anarchy of countless disputants, there sounded through 
the world, not the miserable voice of the intriguing majo- 
rity of a council, but the dread battle-cry, “ There is but 
one God,” enforced by the tempest of Saracen armies, is it 
surprising that the hubbub was hushed ? Is it surprising 
that all Asia and Africa fell away? In better times 
patriotism is too often made subordinate to religion ; in 
those times it was altogether dead. 

Scarcely was Mohammc3d buried when his relirion mani- 
fested its inevitable destiny of overpassing &e bounds 
of Arabia. The prophet himself had deolarS war against 
the Homan empire, and, at the head of 30,000 oooqnoBtor 
men, advanced toward Damascus, but his pur- 
pose was firustrated by iU health. His successor Abu-Bder, 
the first khalif, attacked both the Homans and the PendaiMk 
The invasion of Egypt occurred a.d. 636, the Arabs beixig 
invited by the Copts. In a few months the M oh a mme dan 
general Amrou wrote to his master, the khalif, ** 1 have 
fuTrAn Alexandria, the ^oat city of the West.” Treason 
had done its work, and Egypt was thoroughly subjugated. 
To complete the conquest of Christian A&ica, many attacks 
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were nevertheless required. Abdallah penetrated nine 
hundred miles to Tripoli, but returned. Nothing more 
was done for twenty years, because of the disputes that 
arose about the succession to the khalifate. Then Moawi- 
yah sent his lieutenant, Akbah, who forced his way to the 
Atlantic, but was unable to hold the long line of country 
permanently. Again operations were undertaken bj’^ 
Abdalmalek, the sixth of the Ommiade dynasty, a.d. 698 ; 
his lieutenant, Ilassan, took Carthage by storm and do- 
atroyed it, the conquest being at last thoroughly completed 
by Musa, who enjoyed the double reputation of a brave 
soldier and an eloquent preacher. And thus this region, 
distinguished by its theological acumen, to which modem 
Europe owes so much, was for ever silenced by the scimitar. 
It ceased to preach and was taught to pray. 

In this political result — the Arabian conquest of Africa — 
there can be no doubt that the same element which exercised 
in the Vandal invasion so disastrous an effect, came again 
into operation. But, if treason introduced the enemy, 
polygamy secured the conquest. In Egypt the Greek 
population was orthodox, the natives were Jacobites, more 
willing to accept the Monotheism of Arabia than to bear 
the tyranny of the orthodox. The Arabs, carrying out their 
policy of ruining an old metropolis and erecting a now 
one, dismantled Alexandria ; and thus the patriarchate of 
that city ceased to have any farther political existence in 
the Christian system, which for so many ages had been 
disturbed by its intrigues and violence. The irresistible 
effect of polygamy in consolidating the new order of things 
soon became apparent. In little more than a single gene- 
ration all the children of the north of Africa were speaking 
Arabic. 

During the khali£a,tes of Abu-Bekr and Omar, and within 
GonqnMt of years after the d^th of Mohammed, the 

syruand Arabians had reduced thirty-six thousand cities, 
towns, and castles in Persia, Syria, Africa, and 
bad destroyed four thousand churches, replacing them with 
fourteen hundred mosques. In a few years they had ex- 
tended their rule a thousand miles east and west. lii Syria, 
as in Africa, their early successes were promoted in the 
most effectu^ manner by treachery. Damasoos was takseD 
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«fter a siege of a year. At the battle of Aizuadin, a.d. 638, 
Kalid, “ the Sword of God,” defeated the army of Heraolius, 
the Romans losing fifty thousand men ; and this was soon 
followed by the fall of the great cities Jerusalem, Tiieifou of 
Antioch, Aleppo, Tyre, Tripoli. On a red camel, Jerusaieni. 
which carried a bag of com and ono of dates, a wooden 
<di^, and a leather water-bottle, the Khalif Omar came 
from Medina to take formal possession of Jerusalem. He 
-entered the Holy City riding by tho side of the Christian 
patriarch Sophronius, whose capitulation showed that his 
•confidence in God was completely lost. Tho successor of 
Mohammed and the Roman emperor both correctly judged 
Lqw important in tho eyes of tho nations was the posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. A belief that it would bo a proof of tho 
authenticity of Mohammedanism led Omar to order the 
■Saracen troops to take it at any cost. 

The conquest of Syria and tho seizure of the Mediterra- 
nean ports gave to the Arabs the command of the sea. 
They soon took Rhodes and Cyprus. The battle of Cadesia 
and sack of Ctesiphon, the metropolis of Persia, decided the 
fate of that kingdom. Syria was thus completely reduced 
under Omar, tho second khalif ; Persia under OtWan, the 
third. 

If it be true that tho Arabs burned the library of Alex- 
andria, there was at that timo danger that their fanaticism 
would lend itself to the Byzantine system ; but it was only 
for a moment that tho khalifs fell into this evil 
policy. They very soor became distinguished Scomea 
patrons of learning. Jt has been said that they 
overran the domains of scienoo as quickly as they 
overran the realms of their neighbours. It became cus- 
tomary for the first dignities of the state to be held by men 
distinguished for their erudition. Some of the maxims 
current show how much literature was esteemed. “ The 
ink of the doctor is equally valuable with the blood of the 
martyr.” ** Paradise is as much for him who has rightly 
used the pen as for him who has fallen by the swoid.” 
“ The world is sustained by four things only : the learning 
of the wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the good, 
and the valour of the brave.’* Within twenty-five yem 
•after the death of Mohammed, under Ali, the fourth luialif, 
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the patronage of learning had beoome a settled principle 
of the Mohammedan system. Under the khalifs of Bagdad 
this principle was thoroughly carried out. The cultivatora 
of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and general litera- 
ture abounded in the court of Almansor, who invited all 
philosophers, offering them his protection, whatever their 
religious opinions might be. His successor, Alrasohid, ia 
said never to have travelled without a retinue of a hundred 
learned men. This great sovereign issued an edict that 
no mosque should be built unless there was a school attached 
to it. It was he who confided the superintendence of his 
schools to the Nestorian Masue. His successor, Almaimon^ 
was brought up among Greek and Persian mathematicians,, 
philosophers, and physicians. They continued his asso- 
ciates all his life. By these sovereigns the establishment 
of libraries was incessantly prosecuted, and the collection 
and copying of manuscripts properly organized. In all 
the great cities schools abounded; in Alexandria there 
were not less than twenty. As might be expected, this 
could not take place without exciting the indignation of 
the old fanatical party, who not only remonstrated with 
Almaimon, but threatened him with the vengeance of God 
for thus disturbing the faith of the people. However, 
what had thus been commenced as a matter of profound 
policy soon grew into a habit, and it was observed that 
whenever an emir managed to make himself independent, 
he forthwith opened academies. 

The Arabs furnish a striking illustration of the successive 
f national life. They first come before 

SSrtatoiiw- us as fetich worshippers, having their age of 
tnai^veiop- credulity, their object of superstition being the 
““ black stone in the temple at Mecca. They pass 

through an age of inquiry, rendering possible the ^vent 
of Momkmmed. Then follows their age of faith, Ihe blind 
fanaticism of which quickly led them to ovenpzoed all 
adjoining countries; and at last comes their period of 
maturity, ^eir s^e of reason. The striking feature of 
their movement is the quickness with which they passed 
through these successive phases, and the intensity of their 
national life. 

This singular rapidity of national life was favoozed 
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very obvious cirouxnstances. The long and desolating wars 
between Heraclius and ChosToes had altogether destroyed 
the mercantile relations of the Homan and Persian empires, 
and had thrown the entire Oriental and African trade into 
the hands of the Arabs. As a merchant Mohammed 
himself makes his first appearance. The first we hear in 
his history are the journeys ho has made as the factor of 
the wealthy Ghadizah. In these expeditions with the 
caravans to Damascus and other Syrian cities, he was 
brought in contact with Jews and men of business, who, 
from the nature of their pursuits, were of more enlarged 
views than mere Arab chieftains or the petty tradesmen of 
^ab towns. Through such agency the first impetus was 
mven. As to the rapid success, its causes are in ^ 

like manner so plain as to take away all surprise. sprS^of jif'^ 
It is no wonder that in fifty years, as Abderrah- j«^n»edan- 
man wrote to the khalif, not only had the tribute 
from the entire nortli of Africa ceased, through the 
population having become altogether Mohammedan, but 
that the Moors boasted an Arab descent as their greatest 

g lory. For, besides the sectarian animosities on which 1 
ave dwelt as facilitating the first conquest of the 
Christians, and the dreadful shock that had been given by 
the capture of the Holy City, Jerusalem, the insulting and 
burning the sepulchre of our Saviour, and the carrying 
away of his cross as a trophy by the Persians, there were 
other very powerful causes. For many jrears the taxa- 
tion imposed by the Emperors of Constantinople on their 
subjects in Asia and Africa had been not only excessive 
and extortionate, but likewise complicated. This the 
xhalifs replaced by a simple well-defined tribute of far less 
amount. Thus, in the case of Cyprus, the sum paid to the 
khalif was only half of what it had been to the emperor ; 
and, indeed, the lower orders were never made to fern ^e 
bitterness of conquest ; the blows fell on the eodesiastios, 
not on the population, and between them there was but 
little sympathy. the eyes of the ignorant nations the 
prestige of the patriar^ and bishops was utterly destroyed 
by their detected helplessness to prevent the capture and 
insult of the sacred pmoes. On the payment of a trifling 
■um t>(e conqueror guaranteed to the Christian and the 

VOL. 1. z 
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Jew absolute security for their worship. An equivalent 
was given for a price, lleligious freedom was bought with 
money. Numerous instances might bo given of the 
scrupulous integrity with which the Arab commanders 
complied with their part of the contract. The example set 
by Omar on the steps of the Church of the Besurrection 
was followed by Moawiyali, who actually rebuilt the 
church of Edessa for his Christian subjects ; and by Abdul- 
iiialck, who, when ho had commenced converting that of 
IDamascus into a mosque, forthwith desisted on finding 
that the Cliristians were entitled to it by the terms of tho 
capitulation. If these things were done in the fiiut fervour 
of victory, the principles on which they depended were all 
tho more powerful after the Arabs had become tinctured 
with Nestorian and Jewish influences, and were a learned 
nation. It is related of AH, tho son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and tho fourth successor in the khalifato, that ho gave 
himself up to letters. Among his sayings are recorded 
such as these : “ Eminence in science is tho highest of 
honours “ He dies not who gives life to learning “ Tho 
greatest omanunit of a man is erudition.” When tho 
sovereign felt and expressed such sentiments, it wasim- 
l)ossible but that a liberal policy should prevail. 

Besides these there were other incentives not less power- 
ful. To one whoso faith sat lightly upon him, or who 
valued it less than tho tribute to be paid, it only re- 
jHuired the repetition of a short sentence acknowledging 
tno unity of Cod and tho divine mission of the prophet, 
and he forthwith became, though a captive or a slave, tho 
equal and friend of his conquerer. Doubtless many 
thousands w’ere under these circumstances carried away. 
As respects the female sex, the Arab system was very far 
from being oppressive ; some have even asserted that “ the 
Christian women found in tho seraglios a delightful 
retreat.” But above all, polygamy acted most effectually 
in consolidating the conquests; the large fiimilies that 
wore raised— some are mentioned of more than one 
hundred and eighty children — compressed into the course 
of a few years events that would otherwise have taken 
man^ generations for their accomplidiment. These children 
gloried in their Arab descent, and, being taught to speak 
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the langnago of thoir conqiioriiig fathers, became to all 
intents and purposes Arabs. This dlibision of the language 
was sometimes joxpedited by the edicts of the khalifs ; thus 
Alwalid I. prohibited the use of Greek, directing Arabic 
to bo employed in its stead. 

If thus without difficulty we recognise the causes which 
led to the rapid diffusion of Arab power, we also without 
difficulty recognise those which led to its check and 
eventual dissolution. Arab conquest implied, from the 
scale on which it was pursued, the forthgoing of 
the whole nation. It could only be accomplished, JSstof M? 
and in a temporary manner sustained, by an jj^medau- 
excessivo and incessant drain of the native Arab 
population. That immobility, or, at best, that slow pro- 
gress the nation had for so many ages displayed, was at 
an end, society was moved to its foundations, a i'anatical 
delirium possessed it, the greatest and boldest enterprises 
wore entered upon without hesitation, the wildest hopes 
•or passions of men might be speedily gratified, wealth and 
beauty were the tangible rewards of valour in this life, to 
say nothing of Paradise in the next. But such an outmsh 
of a nation in all directions implied the quick growth of 
diverse interests and opposing policies. The necessary 
consequence of the Arab system was subdivision and 
breaking up. The circumstances of its growth 
Tendered it certain that a decomposition would intSStSi**!! 
take place in the political, and not, as was the 
•case of the ecclesiastical iioman system, in the ™ 
theological direction. All this is illustrated both in the 
•earlier and later Saracenic history. 

War makes a people run through its phases of existence 
fast. It would have taken the Arabs many jj^ectontiie 
thousand years to have advanced intellectually low Arab 
as^ far as they did in a single century, had they, 
as a nation, remained in profound peace. They did not 
merely shake off that dead weight which clogs the move- 
ment of a nation — ^its inert mass of common people ; 
inverted that mass into a living force. National progress 
is the sum of individual progress ; national immobility the 
result of individual quiescence. Arabian life was run 
through with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 

z 2 
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opened to every man ; and yot, quick as the movement was, 
it manifested all those unavoidable phases through which, 
whether its motion bo swift or slow, humanity must 
unavoidably pnss. 

Arabian influence, thus imposing itself on Africa and 
Review of the Asia by military successes, and threatening even 
Koran. Constantinople, rested cssontially on an intel- 
lectual basis, the value of which it is needful for us to 
consider. The Koran, which is that basis, has exorcised a 
great control over the destinies of mankind, and still serves 
as a rule of life to a very largo portion of our race. 
Considering the asserted origin of this book — indirectly 
from God himself — we might justly expect that it would 
bear to be tried by any standard that man can apply, and 
vindicate its truth and excellence in the ordeal of human 
itoasKrted Criticism. In our estimate of it wo must con- 
hMDQg^us- stantly bear in mind that it does not profess toi 
pietonei.”*^’ successive revelations made at intervals of 
ages and on various occasions, but a complete 
production delivered to one man. We ought, therefore, to 
look for universality, completeness, perfection. We might 
expect that it would present us with just views of the 
nature and position of this world in which we live, and 
Thedumic- whether dealing with the spiritual or 

Mra It ought, the material, it would put to shame the most 
iwve pri^t- celebrated productions of human genius, as the 
magnificent mechanism of the heavens and the 
beautiful living forms of the earth are superior to the vain 
oontrivancoB of man. Far in advance of all that has been 
written by the sages of India, or the philosophers of Greece, 
on points connected with the origin, nature, and destiny of 
the universe, its dignity of conception and excellence of 
expression should be in harmony with the greatness of the 
subject with which it is concerned. 

We might expect that it should propound with au- 
thority, and definitively settle those aU-unportant problems 
which have exercised the mental powers of the ablest men 
of Asia and Europe for so many centuries, and which are 
at the foundation of all faith ^jjfd all phUosophy; tiiat it 
should distinotly tell us in unmistakable language what is 
God, what is the world, what is the soiil, and whethmr man 
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has any ontorion of truth ; that it should explain to us 
how evil can exist in a world the Maker of which is omni- 
potent and altogether good ; that it should reveal to us in 
what the affairs of men are fixed by Destiny, in what by 
free-will ; that it should teach us whence we came, what is 
tho object of our continuing here, what is to become of us 
hereafter. And, since a written work claiming a divine 
origin must necessarily accredit itself even to those most 
reluctant to receive it, its internal evidences becoming 
stronger and not weaker with tho strictness of the ex- 
amination to which they are submitted, it ought to deal 
with those things that may be demonstrated by tho 
increasing knowledge and genius of man, anticipating 
therein his conclusions. Such a work, noble as may be its 
origin, must not refuse, but court tho test of natural 
philosophy, regarding it not as an antagonist, but as its 
best support. As 3'ears pass on, and human science becomes 
more exact and more comprehensive, its conclusions must 
Ix) found in unison therewith. When occasion arises, it 
should furnish us at least the foreshadowings of tho great 
truths discovered by astronomy and geology, not offering 
for them tho wild fictions of earlier ages, inventions of the 
infancy of man. It should tell us how suns and worlds are 
distributed in infinite space, and how, in their successions, 
they come forth in limitless time. It should say how far 
the dominion of God is carried out by law, and what is the 
point at which it is hie pleasure to resort to his own g«od 
providence or his arbitrary will. How grand the descrip- 
tion of this magnificent universe written by tho Omnipotent 
hand ! Of man it should set forth his relations to other 
living beings, his placo among them, his privileges, and 
responsibilities. It should not leave him to grope his way 
through tho vestiges of Greek philosophy, and to miss the 
tru^ at last ; but it should teach him wherein true know- 
ledge consists, anticipating the physical science, physical 
power, and physical well^ing of our own times, najr, 
erven unfolding for our benefit things that we are still 
ignorant of. The discussion of subjects, so many and so 
high, is not outside the scope of a work of such pretensions. 
Its luftTiTiftr of dealing with them is the only criterion it 
can offer of its authenticity to suooeoding times. 
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Tried by such a standard, the Koran altogether fails. 
In its philosophy it is incomparably inferior to the writings 
Defects of the of Chakia Mouni, tho founder of Buddhism; in 
Koran. its Bcienco it is absolutely worthless. On specu- 
lativo or doubtful things it is copious enough ; but in the 
exact, where a test can be applied to it, it totally faibs. 
Its astronomy, cosmogony, physiology, are so puerile as to 
invite our mirth if tho occasion did not forbid. They 
belong to the old times of the world, the morning of human 
knowledge. The earth is firmly balanced in its seat bpr 
the weight of tho mountains ; the sky is supported over it 
like a dome, and wo are instructed in tho wisdom and power 
of God by being told to find a crack in it if wo can. 
Banged in stories, seven in number, are the heavens, the 
highest being the habitation of God, whose throne — for the 
Koran docs not reject Assyrian ideas — is sustained by 
winged animal forms. The shooting-stars are pieces of 
red-hot stone thrown by angels at impure spirits when 
they approach too closely. Of God the Koran is full of 
praise, sotting forth, often in not unworthy imagery, his 
zQsjcsty. Though it bitterly denounces those who give 
him any equals, and assures them that their sin 
will never be forgiven ; that in the judgment-day 
they must answer tho fearful question, Where are my 
companions about whom ye disputed ?” though it inculcate 
an absolute dependence on the mercy of God, and denounces 
as criminals all those who make a merchandise of religion, 
its ideas of the Deity are altogether anthropomorphic. He 
is only a gigantic man living in a paradise. In this 
respect, though exceptional passages might be cited, the 
reader rises from a perusal of tho 114 chapters of the Koran 
with a final impression that they have given him low and 
unworthy thoughts ; nor is it surprising that one of the 
Mohammedan sects reads it in such a way as to find no 
difficulty in asserting that, “from the crown of the head 
to tho breast God is hollow, and from tho breast downward 
he is solid ; that he has curl^ black hair, and roars like a 
lion at every watch of tho night.” Tho unity asserted by 
Mohammed is a unity in special contradistinction to the 
Trinity of the Christians, and the doctrine of a dlyine 
generation. Our Saviour is never called the Son of God^ 
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but always the son of Mary. Throughout there Is a per- 
petual acceptance of the delusion of the human ita views of 
destiny of the universe. As to man, Mohammed 
is diffuse enough respecting a future state, speaking with 
deamesB of a resurrection, the judgment-day, Taradise, the 
torment of hell, the worm that never dies, the pains that 
never end ; but, with all this precise description of the 
future, there are many errors us to the past. If modesty 
did not render it unsuitable to speak of such topics here, 
it might bo shown how feeble is his phyyiology when ho 
has occasion to allude to the ongin or generation of man. 
Ho is hardly advanced beyond the ideas of Thales. One 
>>rho is so untrustworthy a guide as to things that are past, 
cannot be very tiustworthy as to events that are to come. 

Of the literary execution of his work, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely possible to judge fairly from a transla- iiBHterary 
tion. It is said to be the oldest prose composi«» 
tion among the Arabs, by whom Mohammed’s witiftSe 
boast of the unapproachable excellence of his 
work is almost universally sustained ; but it must not be 
concealed that there have been among them very learned 
men who have held it in light esteem. Its most celebrated 
pwages, as those on the nature of God, in Chapters II., 
aXIV.i will bear no comparison with parallel ones in the 
Psalms and Book of Job. in the narrative stylo, the story 
of Joseph, in Chapter XII., compared with the same in- 
cidents related in Genesis, ^ows a like inferiority. Mo- 
hammed also adultcrat<.:^ his work with many Christian 
legends, derived probably from the apocryphal gospel of 
St. Barnabas ; he mixes with many of his own inventions 
the scripture account of the temptation of Adam, the 
Deluge, Jonah and the whale, enriching the whole with 
stories like the later Night Entertainments of his country, 
the^ven sleepers, Gog and Magog, and all the wonders of 
genii, sorcery, and charms. 

An impartial reader of the Koran may doubtless be sur- 
prised that so feeble a production should serve its purpose 
so well. But the theory of religion is one thing, ^ ^ 

the practice another. The Koran abounds in Myriaing 
exoeUent moral suggestions and precepts; its 
composition is so fragmentary that we cannot turn to a 
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single page ivithout finding maidmB of which all men must 
approve. This fragmentary construction yields texts, and 
mottoes, and rules complete in themselves, suitable for 
common men in any of the incidents of life. There is a 
perpetual insisting on the necessity of prayer, an inculca- 
tion of mercy, almsgiving, jimtice, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
otiier good works; institutions respecting conduct, both 
social and domestic, debts, witnesses, marriage, children, 
wine, and the like ; above all, a constant stimulation to do 
battle with the infidel and blasphemer. For life as it 
passes in Asia, there is hardly a condition in which pas- 
sages from the Koran cannot bo recalled suitable for 
instruction, admonition, consolation, encouragement. To 
the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional fragments 
are of far more use than any sustained theological doctrine. 
The mental constitution of Mohammed did not enable him 
to handle important philosophical questions with the well- 
balanced ability of the great Greek and Indian writers, 
but he has never been suiq^assed in adaptation to the 
spiritual wants of humble life, making even his fearful 
fatalism administer thereto. A pitiless destiny is awaiting 
us ; yet the prophet is uncertain what it may be. “ Unto 
every nation a fixed time is decreed. Death will overtake 
us even in lofty towers, but God only knoweth the place 
in which a man shall die.*’ After many an admonition of 
the resurrection and the judgment-day, many a promise of 
Paradise and threat of hell, he plaintively confessM, ** I do 
not know what will bo done with you or me hereafter.*’ 

The Koran thus betrays a human, and not a very noble 
its true intellectual origin. It does not, however, follow 
mture. that its author was, as is so often asserted, a 
mere impostor. He reitemtes again and apiin, 1 am 
nothing more than a pubHc preacher. He &fends, not 
idways without acerbity, his work from those who, even ir 
his own life, stigmatize it as a confused heap o^dreams, 
or, what is worse, a forgery. He is not the only man who 
has supposed hiniself to be the subject of sujjematuial and 
divine oommunioations, for this is a condition of disease 
to whidh any one, by fasting and mental anxiety, may be 
reduced. 

In what I have thus said respecting a work held by so 
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many millions of men as a revelation from God, I havo 
endeavoured to -speak with respect, and yet with freedom, 
constantly bearing in mind how deeply to this b^k Asia 
and Africa are indebted for daily guidance, how deeply 
Europe and America for the light of science. 

As might be expected, the doctrines of the Koran have 
received many fictitious additions and sectarian interpre> 
(tations in the course of ages. In the popular 
superstition angels and genii largely figure, hommedsa- 
The latter, being of a grosser fabric, eat, drink, 
propagate their kind, are of two sorto, good and bad, and 
•existed long before men, having occupied the earth before 
A dam. Immediately after death, two greenish, livid angels, 
Monkir and Nekkar, examine oveiy corpse as to its faiw in 
God and Mohammed ; but the soul, having been separated 
from the body by the angel of death, enters upon an inter- 
mediate state, awaiting the resurrection. Thei'e is, how- 
ever, much diversity of opinion as to its precise disposal 
before the judgment-day : some think that it hovers near 
the grave ; some, that it sinks into the well Zemzem ; 
some, that it intires into the trumpet of the Angel of the Be- 
surrection ; the difficulty apparently being that any final 
diiq^osal before the day of judgment would be anticipatory 
of that great event, if, indeed, it would not render it need- 
less. As to tne resurrection, some believe it to be merd.y 
spiritual, others corporeal ; ^e latter asserting that the os 
ooocygis, or last bone of the spinal column, will serve, as 
it were, as a germ, and that, vivified by a rain of forty 
days, the body will spiout from it. Among the signs of 
the approaching resurrection will be the rising of the sun 
in the West. It will be ushered in by three blasts of a 
trumpet : the first, known as the blast of consternation, 
will shake the earth to its centre, and extinguish the sw 
and stars; the second, the blast of extermination, will 
annihilats^ all material things except Paradise, hell, and 
the throne of God. Forty years subsequently, the an^ 
Israfil will sound the blast of resurrection. From his 
trumpet there will be blown forth the countless myriads 
of souls who have taken refuge therein or lam oonoealed. 
The day of judgment has now come. The Koran oon- 
tra^ots itself os to the length of this day; in one place 
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making it a thousand, in another fifty thousand yearn. 
Most Mohammedans incline to adopt the longer period, 
since angels, genii, men, and animals have to be tried. As 
to men, they will rise in their natural state, but naked ; 
white winged camels, with saddles of gold, awaiting the 
saved. When the partition is made, the wicked will be 
oppressed with an intolerable heat, caused by the sun, which, 
having been called into existence again, will approach 
within a mile, provoking a sweat to issue from them, and 
this, according to their demerits, will immerse them from 
the ankles to the mouth ; but the righteous will be screened 
by the shadow of the throne of God. The judge will be 
seated in the clouds, the books open before him, and every- 
thing in its turn called on to account for its deeds. For 
greater dispatch, the angel Gabriel will hold forth hia 
balance, one scale of which hangs over Paradise and one 
over hell, in these all works are weighed. As soon as 
the sentence is delivered, the assembly, in a long file, will 
pass over the bridge Al-Sirat. It is as sharp as the edge 
of a sword, and laid over the mouth of hell. Mohammed, 
and his followers will successfully pass the perilous ordeal ; 
but the sinners, giddy with terror, will drop into the place 
of torment. The blessed will receive their first taste of 
happiness at a pond which is supplied by silver pipes from 
the river Al-Oawthor. The soil of Paradise is of musk. 
Its rivers tranquilly flow over pebbles of iiibies and 
emeralds. From tents of hollow pearls, tho Houris, or 
girls of Paradise, will come forth, attended by troops of 
beautiful boys. Each Saint will have eighty thousand 
servants and seventy-two girls. To these, some of tho 
more merciful Mussulmans add the wives they have had 
upon earth ; but the gnmly orthodox assert that hell is 
slready nearly filled with women. How can it be other- 
wise since they are not permitted to pray in a mosque 
uiK>n earth ? 1 have not space to describe the silli brooa^, 
the green clothing, the soft carpets, tho banquets, the per- 
petual music and songs. From the glorified body all im- 
purities will escape, not as they did during life, but in a 
fragrant perspiration of camphor and mus£ No one will 
eomidain 1 am weaiy ; no one will say 1 am sick. 

From the contradictions, puerilities, and impossibilities 
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indicatod in tho Receding paragraphs, it may bo antici- 
pated that the faith of Mohammed has been broken into 
many sects. Of such it is said that not less than Tbe «- 
seventy-three may be numbered. Some, as tho **®“* 
Sonnites, are ^ided by ti’aditions ; some occupy themselves 
^yith philosopmcal difficulties, the existence of evil in the 
world, the attributes of God, absolute predestination and 
eternal damnation, the invisibility and non-corporcality of 
God, his capability of local motion : these and other such 
topics fumi^ abundant opportunity for sectarian dispute. 
As if to show how the essential principles of the Koran 
may be departed from by those who still profess to be 
gtiided by it, there are, among tho Shiites, those who 
believe that Ali was an incarnation of God ; that he waa 
in existence before the creation of things ; that he never 
died, but ascended to heaven, and will return again in the 
clouds to judge tho world. But tho great Mohammedan 
philosophers, simply accepting tho doctrine of tho Oneness 
of God as the only thin^ of which man can bo certain, look 
upon all tho rest as idle fables, having, however, this 
political use, that they furnish contention, and therefore 
occupation to disputatious sectarians, and consolation to- 
illit^te minds. 


. Thus settled on the north of Africa tho lurid phantom 
of the Arabian cresoent, one horn reaching to the Bos- 
phorus and one pointing beyond the Pyrenees. For a 
while it seemed that tho portentous meteor would increase 
to the full, and that tdl Europe would be enveloped. 
Christianity had lost for over the most interest- 
ing countries over which her influence had once 


spread, Africa, Egypt, Syria, tho Holy Land, 

Asia Minor, Spain. She was destined, in the 
end, to lose in the same manner the metropolis of tho East. 
In exchange for these ancient and illustrious regions, sha 
fell back on Gaul, Germany, Britain, Scandinavia. Li 
those savage countries, what were there to be offered aa 
substitutes for the neat capitals, illustrious in eoclesiastioal 
history, for ever mustrious in the records of the human 
race — Garbage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople? It was an evil exchange. The labours; intdleotuat 
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and physical, of which those cities had once been the 
scene ; the preaching, and penances, and prayers so lavishl;^ 
expended in tliem, had not produced the anticipated, the 
asserted result. In theology and morality the people had 
pursued a descending course. Patriotism was extinct. 
They surrendered the state to preserve their sect; their 
treason was rewarded by subjugation. 

From these melancholy events wo may learn that the 
principles on which the moral world is governed 
^(TOuraeof analogous to those which obtain in the 
physical. It is not by incessant divine inter- 
positions, which produce breaches in the con- 
tinuity of historic action; it is not by miracles and 
prodigies that the course of events is determined; but 
affairs follow each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
The maximum development of early Christianity coincided 
with the boundaries of the Bomaii empire ; the ecclesias- 
tical condition depended on the political, and, indeed, was 
its direct consequence and issue. The loss of Africa' and 
Asia was, in like manner, connected with the Arabian 
movement, though it would have been easy to prevent that 
catastrophe, and to preserve those continents to the faith 
by the smallest of those innumerable miracles of which 
Church history is full, and which wore often performed on 
^unimportant and obscure occasions. But not oven one such 
miracle was vouchsafed, though an an^el might have 
worthily descended. I know of no event in the history of 
our race on which a thoughtful man may more profitably 
meditate than on this loss of Africa and Asia. It may 
remove from his mind many erroneous ideas, and lead 
him to take a more elevated, a more philosophical, and, 
therefore, more correct view of the course of earthly affiurs. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE AGE OF FAITH IN THE WEST. 

T/je Ags of Faith in the West is marked hy Ta^amsm. — The Arabian 
military Attacks produce the IsokUion and permit tiio Independence of 
the Bishop of Rome. 

Gseooht tub Great organizes the Ideas of his Age^ materializes Faiths 
allies it to Arty rejects Scienecy and creates the Italian Form of 
Religion. 

An AUianee of the Papacy with France diffuses that Form.-^ Political 
History of me Agreement and Conspiracy of the Frankish Kincs and 
the Ptvpe.-^The resuliing Consolidation of the new Dynasty in F^anee^ 
and Diffusion of Reman Ideas. — Conversion of Europe. 

The Value of the Italian Form of Religion determined from Ote papal 
Biography. 

From the A^ of Faith in the East, I have now to turn to 
the Age of Faith in the West. The former, as wo have 
seen, ended prematurely, through a metamor- The Age «f 
phosis of the populations oy military operations. Faith in the 
oonquests, polygamy; the latter, under more 
favourable circumstances, gradually completed its pre- 
destined phases, and, after the lapse of many oenturies, 
passed into the Ago of Reason. 

If so many recollections of profound interest diister 
round Jerusalem, “the Holy City” of the East, many 
Boaroely *inferior are connected with Rome, “ the EtemiJ 
City” of the West. 

The Byzantine system, which, having originated in tho 
policy of an ambitious soldier struggling for laenentuoij 
supreme power, and in the devices of eodesu^tics 
intolerant of any competitors, had spread itself 
all over the eastern and southern poitions of the 
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Boman empire, and with its hatred of human knowledge 
and degraded religions ideas and practices, had been 
adopted at last even in Italy. Not by the Eomans, foi 
they had ceased to exist, bnt by the medley of Goths and 
half-breeds, the occupants of that peninsula. Gregory the 
tlreat is the incarnation of the ideas of this debased 
population. That evil system, so carefully nurtured by 
Constantino and cherished by all the Oriental bishops, had 
been cut down by the axe of the A’andal, the Persian, the 
Arab, in its native seats, but the ofl&hoot of it that had 
been planted in Borne developed spontaneously with unex- 
pected luxuriance, and cast its dark shadow over Europe 
lor many centuries, lie who knew what Christianity 
l)een in the apostolic days, might look with boundless 
surprise on what was now ingrafted upon it, and was 
})as8ing under its name. 

In the last chapter we have seen how, through the 
Vjindal invasion, Africa was lost to the empire — 
loss of Africa a dire calamity, for, of all the provinces, it had 
been the least expensive and the most pro- 
ductive ; it yielded men, money, and, what was 
perhaps of more importance, com for the use of Italy. A 
sudden stoppage of the customary supply rendered im- 
possible the usual distributions in Borne, Bavenna, Milan. 
A famine fell upon Italy, bringing in its train an 
inevitable diminution of the population. To add to the 
misfortunes, Attila, the King of the Huns, or, as he called 
himself, “ the Scourge of GS,” invaded the empire. The 
battle of Chalons, the convulsive death- throe of the Boman 
empire, arrested his career, a.p. 451. 

Four years after this event, through intrigues in the 
F«U and pil- imperial family, Gcnseric, the Vandal king, was 
lagaoruonie. invited from Africa to Borne, The atrocities 
which of old had been practised against Carthage under 
the auspices of the senate were now avenged. For fourteen 
days the Vandals sacked the city, perpetrating unheard-of 
cruelties. Their ships, brought into the Tiber, enabled 
them to accompli^ their purpose of pillage far more effeo- 
tuidly than would have l^n possible by any land 
ezpdition. The treasures of Borne, with multitudes of 
noble captives, were transported to Carthage. In twenty- 
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one years after this time, a.d. 476, the Western Empire 
became extinct. 

Thus the treachery of the African Arians not only 
brought the Vandals into the most important of all the 
provinces, so far as Italy was concerned ; it also uirnctHoftiic 
furnished an instrument for the ruin of Homo, ^araofjus- 
But hardly had the Emperor Justinian recon- 
quered Africa when he attempted the subjugation of the 
ijroths now holding possession of Italy, llis general, 
Belisarius, captured Rome, Dec. 10, a.d. 656. In the 
military operations ensuing with Vitiges, Italy was de- 
vastated, the population sank beneath the sword, pestilence, 
famine. In all directions the glorious remains of antiquity 
were destroyed ; statues, as those of the Mole of Hadrian, 
were thrown upon the Ixisiegers of Romo. These operations 
closed by the surrender of Vitiges to Belisarius at the 
capture of Ravenna. 

But, as soon as the military compression was withdrawn, 
revolt broke out. Rome was retaken by the Goths; its 
walls wore razed; for forty days it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, au emigration that in the end proved its min. 
Belisarius, who had been sent back by the emperor, re- 
entered it, but was too vreak to retain it. During four 
years Italy was ravaged by the Franks ond the Goths. At 
last Justinian sent the eunuch Narses with a well* 
appointed army. The Ostrogothic monarchy was over- 
thrown, and the emperor governed Italy by his exarchs at 
Ravenna. 

But what was the cost of all this ? We may reject the 
statement previously made, that Italy lose fifteen millions 
of inhabitsmts, on the ground that such computations were 
beyond the ability of me survivors, but, from the asserted 
number we may infer that there had been a horrible 
catastrophe. In other directions the relics of civiRzation 
wore fast disappearing; the valley of the Danube had 
relapsed into a barbarous state; the African shore had 
become a wildemoss; Italy a hideous desert; 
and the necessary consequence of the extermina- orSeiB. 
tion of the native ItaRans by war, and their 
treplaoement by barbarous adventurers, was the 
'falling of the qtarse population of that peninsula into a 
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lower psychical state. It was ready for the materialized 
religion that soon ensued. An indelible aspect was 
stamped on the incoming Age of Faith. The East and the 
West had equally displayed the imbecility of ecclesiastical 
rule. Of both, the Holy City had fallen ; Jerusalem had 
been captured by tlio Persian and the. Arab, Borne had 
been sacked by the Vandal and the Goth. 

But, for the proper description of the course of afiairs, I 
must retrace my steps a little. In the important political 
events coinciding with the death of Leo the Great, and the 
constitution of the kingdom of Italy by tho barbarian 
Odoacer, a.d. 476-490, the bishops of Borne seem to have 
, taken but little interest. Doubtless, on one side, 

gresso/^ they perceived tho transitory nature of such 
****”’ incidents, and, on the other, clearly saw for 
themselves tho road to lasting spiritual domina- 
tion. The Christians everywhere had long expressed a 
total carelessness for the fate of old Borne; and in the 
midst of her ruins the popes were incessantly occupied in 
laying deep the foundations of their power. Though it 
mattered little to them who was the temporal ruler of 
Italy, they were vigilant and energetic in their relations 
with their great competitors, the bishops of Constantinoplo 
and Alexandria. It had become clear that Christendom 
must have a head; and that headship, once definitely 
settled, implied tho eventual control over the temporal 
power. Of all objects of human ambition, that hea^hip 
was best worth struggling for. 

Steadily pursuing every advantage as it arose, Borne 
inexorably insisted that her decisions should be carried 
out in Constantinople itself. This was the case especdally 
in the affair of Acacius, the bishop of that city, who, having 
been admonished for his acts by Felix, the bishop of Borne, 
was finally excommunicated.. A difiiculty arose as to the 
manner in which the process should be served; but an 
adventurous monk feustened it to the robe of Acacius as he 
entered the church. Acadus, undismayed, proceeded with 
his services, and, pausing deliberately, ordered the name 
of Felix, the Bishojp of Borne, to be sdnick from the roll of 
bidiops in communion with the East. Constantinople and 
Borne thus mutually excommunicated one another. It in 
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in reference to this affair that Pope Gelasins, addressing 
the emperor, says : “ There are two powers which rule the 
world, the imperial and pontifical. You are 
the sovereign of the human race, hut you bow towanithe 
your neck to those who preside over things 
divine. The priesthood is the greater of the two powers ; 
it has to render an account in the hist day for the acts of 
kings." This is not the language of a feeble ecclesiastic, 
but of a pontitf who understands his power. 

The conquest of Italy by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, a.d. 
493, gave to the bishops of lioiiie an Arian sove- The Gothic 
reign, and presented to the world the anomaly 
of a heretic appointing Crod’s vicar upon earth. 

There was a contested election between two ““*®*‘* 
rival candidates, whose factions, emulating the example of 
the East, filled the city with murder. The Gothic monarch 
ordered that he who had most suffrages, and had been 
first consecrated, should be acknowleged. In this manner 
Symmachus became pope. 

Honnisdas, who succeeded Symmachus, renewed the 
attempt to compel the Eastern emperor, Anastasius, to 
accept the degiudation of Acsbcius and his party, and to 
enforce the assent of all his clergy thereto, but in vain. 
On the accession of Justin to the imperial tlirone, Rome at 
last carried her point ; all her conditions were admitted ; 
the schism was ended in the humiliation of the Bishop of 
Constantinople, it was said, through the orthodoxy of the 
emperor. But very soon began to appear unmistakable 
inmoations that for this religious victory a temporal 
equivalent had been given. Conspiracies were 
detected in Rome against Theodoric, the Gothic 
king ; and rumours were whispered about that jjjj* •»»**« 
the arms of Constantinople would before long 
release Italy from the heretical yoke of the Arian. There 
can be no doubt that Theodoric detwted the jijeOothio 
treason. It was an evil reward for his impar- udr deteeti 
tial equity. At once he disarmed the population 
of Rome. From boing a merciful sovereign, he exhibited an 
awful vengeance. It was in these transactions that 
Boethius, &e piiilosopher, and Symmachus, the senator, 
fell victims to his wrath. The pope John himself was 
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thrown into prison, and there miserably died. Tn his 
remonstrances with Justin, the great barbaiian monarch 
displays sentiments far above his times, yet they were the 
sentiments that had hitherto regulated his actions. **To 
pretend to a dominion over the (Mmscience is to usurp the 
prerogative of God. By the nature of things, the power of 
sovereigns is confined to {political government, 'i'hey have 
no right of punishment but over those who disturb the 
public peace. The most dangerous heresy is that of a 
sovereign who separates himself from part of his subjects 
because they believe not according to liis belief.*’ 

Theodoi ic had been but a few years dead — his soul was 
seen by an orthodox hermit carried by devils into the 
crater of the volcano of Lipari, wliich was considered to be 
The COD' oj>ening into hell — when the invasion of 

spiracyma- Italy by Justinian showed how well-founded his 
suspicions had been. Borne was, however, very 
far from receiving the advantages she had expected ; the 
inconceivable wickedness of Constantinople was brought 
into Italy. Pope Sylverius, w'ho was the son of Pope 
Hormisdas, was deposed by Theodora, the emperor’s wife. 
This woman, once a common prostitute, sold the papacy to 
'^igilius for two hundred pounds of gold. Her accomplice, 
sahfagation of Antonina, the unprinci pled wife of Helisarius, had 
the pope by S^dverius strij)ped of his robes and habited as a 
theempeior. subsequently banished to thi 

old convict island of Faudataria, and there died. VigiliuB 
embraced Kutychianism and, it was said, murdered our 
of his secretaries, and caused his sister’s son to be beaten 
to death. He was made to feel what it is for a bishop to 
be in the hands of an emperor ; to taste of the cup so often 
presented to prelates at Constantinople ; to understand in 
what estimation his sovereign held the vicar of God upon 
earth. Compelled to go to that metropolis to embrace the 
theological views which Justinian had put forth, thrice ha 
agreed to them, and thrice he recanted ; he excommunicated 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and was excommunicated 
by him. In his personal contests with the imperial officials, 
they dragged him by his feet from a sanctuary with so much 
violence that a part of the structure was pulled down upon 
him; they confined him in a dungeon and fed him OS 
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bread and water. Eventnally he died an outcast in Sicily. 
The immediate effect of the conquest of It^ily was the 
reduction of the popes to the degraded condition of the 
patiiarchs of Constantinople. Such wore the bitter fruits 
of their treason to the Gothic king. 'Jhe success of 
Justinian's invasion was due to the clergy ; in the ruin 
they brought upon their country, and the relentless 
tyranny they drew upon themselves, thej" had theif 
reward. 

In the midst of this desolation and degradation the Age 
of Faith was gradually assuming distinctive lineaments in 
Italy. Paganixation, which had been patronized as a 
matter of policy in the East, became a matter of ^ 

necessity in the West. To a man like Gregory zatLnl^' 
the Great, born in a position which enabled him 
to examine things from a very general point of 
view, it was clear that the psychical condition of the lower 
social stratum demanded concessions in accordance with its 
ideas, 'i'he belief of the thoughtful must be alloyed with 
the superstition of the populace. 

Accordingly, that was what actually oeoun’ed. For the 
clear understanding of these events 1 shall have to speak, 
1 st, of the acts of Pojie Gregory the Groat, by 
whom the ideas of the age were organized and tbeeu^e^ 
clothed in a dress suited to tlio requirements of JJ treaied 
the times ; 2d, of the relations which the papacy 
soon assumed with the kings of France, by which the work 
of Gregory was conBolidated, upheld, and diffused all 
over Europe. It adds not a little to the interest of these 
things that the influences thus created have outlasted 
their original causes, and, after the lapse of more than 
thousand years, though moss-covered and rotten, are a 
stumbling-block to the progress of nations. 

Gregory the Great was the grandson of Pope Felix. 
His patrician parentage and conspicuous abilities ompory the 
had attracted in early life the attention of the 
Emperor Justin, by whom he was appointed prefect of 
Borne. V\ ithdrawn by the Churi-h from the splendours of 
secular life, he was sent, while yet a deacon, as nuncio to 
Constantinople. Discharging the duties that had been 
oommitted to him with sin^ar ability and firmness, he 
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resumed the monastic life on his return, with daily in- 
creasing reputation. Elected to the papacy by the clergy, 
the senate, and people of Home, A.i). 690, with well dissem- 
bled resistance he implored the emperor to reject their 
choice, and, on being refused, escaped &om the city hidden 
in a basket. It is related that the retreat in which he was 
concealed was discovered by a celestial hovering light that 
settled upon it, and revealed to the faithful their reluctant 
pope. This was during a time of pestilence and famine. 

Once made supremo pontiff, this austere monk in an 
instant resumed the character he had displayed at Con- 
stantinople, and exhibited the qualities of a great states- 
man. lie regulated the Homan liturgy, the (calendar of 
festivals, the order of processions, the fashions of sacerdotal 
garments ; he himself officiated in the canon of the mass, 
devised many solemn and pompous rites, and invented the 
chant known by his name. He established soliools of music, 
administered the Church revenues with precision and 
justice, and set an example of almsgiving and charity; 
for such was the misery of the times that even Homan 
matrons had to accept the benevolence of the Church. Ho 
authorized the alienation of Church property for the 
redemption of slaves, laymen as well as ecclesiastics. 

An insubordinate clergy and a dissolute populace (juiokly 
felt the hand that now held the reins. He sedulously 
watched the inferior pastors, dealing out justice to them, 
and punishing all who offended with rigorous severity. 
He compelled the Italian bishops to acknowledge him as 
their metropolitan. He extended his influence to Greece ; 
prohibited simony in Gaul ; received into the bosom of the 
Church Spain, now renouncing her Arianism; sent out 
missionaries to Britain, and converted the pagans of that 
country; oxtiipated heathenism from Sardinia; resisted 
John, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who had dared to 
take the title of universal bishop ; exposed to the emperor 
the ruin occasioned by the pride, ambition, and wickedness 
of the clergy, and withsto^ him on the question of the 
law prohibiting soldiers from becoming monks. It was not 
in the nature of such a man to decline the rotation of 
political a&irs ; he nominated tribunes, and directed the 
operations of troops. 
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No one can shake off the system that has given him 
power ; no one can free himself from the tincture of the 
times of which ho is the representative. Though hib supenti- 
in so many respects Gregory was far in advance “o"- 
of his age, he was at once insincere and profoundly super- 
stitious. With more than Byzantine hatred he detested 
human knowledge. His oft-expressed belief that the end 
of the world was at hand was perpetually contradicted by 
his acts, which were ceaselessly directed to the foundation 
of a future pa})al empire. Under him was sanctified that 
mythologic Christianity destined to become the He material- 
religion of Europe for many sulisoqucnt centuries, religion, 

and which adopted the adoration of the Virgin by images 
and pictures ; the efficacy of the remains of martyrs and 
I'clics ; stupendous mirksles wrought at the shrines of 
saints ; the pcrjiotiial interventions of angels and devils in 
sublunary affairs ; the truth of legends far surpassing in 
romantic improbability the stories of Greek mythology; 
the localization of heaven a few miles above the air, and of 
hell in the bowels of the earth, with its portal in the crater 
of Lipari. Gregory himself w-^as a sincere believer in 
miracles, ghosts, and the resurrection of many persons 
from the grave, but who, alas ! had brought no tidings of 
the secret wonders of tliat laud of deepest shade. He made 
these wild faiicics the actual, the daily, the practical 
religion of Europe. Participating in the ecclesiastical 
liatred of human learning and insisting on the maxim 
that “ Ignorance is the niother of devotion,” he hih haind of 
expelled from Home all mathematical studies, learning, 
and burned the Palatine library founded by Augustus 
Caesar. It was valuable for the many rare manuscripts it 
contained. He forbade the study of the classics, mutilated 
statues, and destroyed temples. He hated the expubion 
very relics of dassioal genius; pursued with vin- ofoiouiooi 
dictive fanaticism the writings of Livy, against 
whom he was specially excited. It has trulv been said 
that **he was as inveterate an enemy to learning as 
over lived that “ no lucid ray ever beamed on his super- 
stitious soul.” He boasted that his own works were 
written without re^rd to the rules of grammar, and 
censured the crime of a priest who had taught that subject. 
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It was his aim to substitute for the heathen wi*i tings others 
which he thought less dangerous to orthodoxy; and so 
well did he succeed in rooting out of Italy her illustrious 
pagan authors, that when one of his successors, Paul 1., sent 
to Pepin of Franco “ what books he could find,” they were 
“ an antiphonal, a grammar, and the works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite.” Ho was the very incarnation of the 
Byzantine principle of ignorance. 

If thus the misfortunes that had fallen on Italy had 
given her a base population, whoso wants could only be 
met by a paganized religion, the more fortunate 
anluonfirrCiJ classes all over the empire had long been tend- 
deijawnieiit of ing in tho Same direction. W hoever will examine 
™ the progress of Christian society from the earlier 

ages, will find that there could be no other result than a 
repudiation of solid learning and an alliance with art. We 
have only to compare the poverty and plainness of the first 
disciples with the extravagance reached in a few genera- 
tions. Cyprian complains of the covetousness, pride, 
luxury, and worldly-mindedness of Christians, even of the 
Corruption of clergy and confessors. Some made no scruple 
ChriatianUy. to contract matrimony With heathens. Clement 
of Alexandria bitterly inveighs against '‘the vices of 
an opulent and luxurious Christian community — splendid 
dresses, gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, gilded 
litters and chariots, and private baths. The ladies kept 
Indian birds, Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltose 
dogs, instead of maintaining widows and orphans ; the men 
had multitudes of slaves.” The dipping three times at 
baptism, the tasting of honey and milk, the oblations for 
the dead, the signing of the cross on the forehead on 
putting on the clothes or the shoes, or lighting a candle, 
which Tertulliau imputes to tradition without the authority 
of Scripture, foreshadowed a thousand pagan observances 
soon to be introduced. As time passed on, so far from the 
state of things improving, it became worse. Not only 
among the frivolous class, but even among historic person- 
ages, there was a hankering after the ceremonies of the 
departed creed, a lingering attachment to the old rites, 
and, perhaps, a religious indifference to tho new. To the 
ago of J ustinian these remarks strikingly apply. Boethius 
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was, at the best, only a pagan philosopher; Tribonian, 
the great lawyer, the autW of the Justinian Code, was 
suspected of being an atheist. 

In the East, the splendour of the episcopal establishments 
extorted admiration even from those who were familiar 
with the imperial court. The well-ordered trains of 
attendants and the magnificent banquets in the bishops* 
palaces are particularly praised. Extravagant views of 
the pre-eminent value of celibacy had long been held 
among the more devout, who conceded a reluctant admis- 
sion even for marriage itself. “ I praise the married state, 
but chiefly for this, that it provides virgins,” had been 
the more than doubtful encomium of St. Jerome. Among 
the clergy, who under the force of this growing ^piBcopai 
sentiment found it advisable to refrain from spiondouT and 
marriage, it had become customary, as we learn 
from the enactments and denunciations against the practice, 
to live with “ sub-introduced women,*’ as they were called. 
These passed as sisters of the priests, the correctness of 
whose taste was often exemplified by the remarkable 
beauty of their sinful partners. A law of paganisma of 
Honorius put an end to this iniquity. The Christianity, 
children arising from these associations do not appear to 
have occasioned any extraordinary scandal. At weddings 
it was still the custom to sing hymns to Venus. The 
cultivation of music at a very early period attracted the 
attention of many of the great ecclesiastics- Paul of 
Samosata, Arius, Ghr;ysoKtom. In the first congregations 
probably all the worshippers joined in the hymns and 
psalmody. By degrees, however, more skilful it allies itself 
performers had been introduced, and the chorus 
of the Greek tragedy made available under the form of 
antiphonal singing. The Ambrosian chant was eventually 
exchanged for the noble Roman chant of Gregory the 
Great, which has been truly characterised as the founda- 
tion of all that is grand and elevated in modem music. 

With the devastation that Italy had suffered the Latin 
language was becoming extinct. But Roman literature 
had never been converted to Christianity. Of the best 
writers amon^ the Fathers, not one was a Roman ; all 
were provincuds. The literary basis was the Hebrew 
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Scriptures and the New Testament, the poetical imagery 
being, for the most part, borrowed from the prophets. In 
historical compositions there was a want of fair dealing 
and truthfulness almost incredible to us; thus Eusebius 
naively avows that in his history he shall omit whatever 
and rejects might tend to the discredit of the Church, and 
learning. magnify whatever might conduce to her glory. 
The same principle was carried out in numberless legends, 
many of them deliberate forgeries, the amazing credulity 
of the times yielding to them full credit, no matter how 
much they might outrage common sense. But what else 
was to be expected of generations who could believe that 
the tracks of Pharaoh’s chariot- wheels were still impressed 
on the sands of the Red Sea, and could not be obliterated 
either by the winds or the waves ? He who ventured to 
offend the public taste for these idle fables brought down 
upon himself the vmith of society, and was branded as an 
infidel. In the interpretation of the Scriptures, and, 
indeed, in all commentaries on authors of repute, there was 
a constant indulgence in fanciful mystification and the 
detection of concealed meanings, in the extracting of which 
an amusing degree of ingenuity and industry was often 
shown ; but these hermeneutical writings, as well as the 
polemical, are tedious beyond endurance ; with regard to 
the latter, the energy of their vindictive violence is not 
sufficient to redeem them from contempt. 

The relation of the Church to the sister arts, painting 
Painting and and Bculpturo, was doubtless fairly indicated at 
sculpture. ^ subsequent time by the second Council of 
Nicea, a.d. 787; their superstitious use had been resumed. 
Sculpture has, however, never forgotten the preference 
that was shown to her sister. To this day she is a pagan, 
emulating in this the example of the noblest of the sciences. 
Astronomy, who bears in mind the great insults she has 
received from the Church, and tolerates the name of no 
saint in the visible heavens ; the new worlds she disoovers 
are dedicated to Uranus, or Neptune, or other Olympian 
divinities. Among the eoclesi^tics there had alwa^ been 
many, occasionally some of eminence, who set their faces 
against the connexion of worship with art ; thus Tertullian 
of old bad manifested his displeasure against Hormogeneo 
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on account of the two deadly sins into which he had fallen, 
painting and marriage; but Gnostic Christianity had 
approved, as homau Christianity was now to ai)prove, of 
their union. To the Gnostics we owe the earliest examples 
of OUT sacred images. The countenance of our Saviour, 
along with those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, appears 
on some of their engraved gems and seals. Among the 
earlier fathers — Justin Martyn and Tcrtiillian - there was 
an impression that the personal appearance of our Lord 
was ungainly; that he was short of stature; and, at a 
later period C^ndl says, mean of asi)ect “ even be3’'ond the 
ordinary race of men.” But these unsuitable delineations 
were generally corrected in the fourth century, Ad(>ptHafypi- 
it being then recognised that God could not dwell cai model of 
in a humble form or low stature. The model 
eventually received was perhaps that described in the 
spurious epistle of Lentulus to the Homan senate : “ He 
was a man of tall and well-proportioned form ; his coun- 
tenance severe and impressive, so as to move the beholders 
at once with love and awe. His liair was of an amber 
colour, reaching to his earn with no radiation, and stand- 
ing up from his ears clustering and bright, and flowing 
down over his shoulders, parted on the top according to 
the fashion of the Kazarenes. I'he brow high and open; 
the complexion clear, with a delicate tinge of red; the 
aspect frank and pleasing; the nose and moutli fin^y 
formed ; the beard thick, |>aTted, and of the colour of the 
hair; the eyes blue, attd exceedingly bright.” Subse- 
quently the oval countenance assumed an air of melancholy, 
which, though eminently suggestive, can hardly be con- 
sidered as the type of manly b^uty. 

At first the cross was without any adornment ; it next 
had a lamb at the foot ; and eventually became the crucifix, 
sanctified with t^ form of the dying Saviour. Of the V irgin 
Mary, destined in later times to furnish so mwy and of the 
beautiful types of female loveliness, the earliest ^*^8^ 
representations are veiled. The Egyptian sculptors had 
thus depicted Isis; the first form of the Virgin and child 
was the counterpart of Isis and Uorus. St. Augustine says 
her countenance was unknown; there appears, however, 
to have been a very early Christian tradition that in ooia« 
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plexion she was a brunette. Adventurous artists by 
degrees removed the veil, and next to the ‘mere coun- 
tenance added a f\ill-grown figure like that of a dignified 
Boman matron; then grouped her with the divine child, 
the wise men, and other suggestions of Scripture. 

While thus the papacy was preparing for an alliance 
with art, it did not forget to avail itself of the vast 
advantages within its reach by interfering in domestic 
life — an interforonce which the social demoralization of 
the time more than ever permitted. A prodigious step in 
power was made by assuming the cognizance of marriage, 
and the determination of the numberless questions con- 
nected with it. Oncje having discovered the 
influence thus gained, the papacy never sur- 
Mwerinthe rendered it; some of the most important events 
in later history have been determined by its 
action in this matter. Torhapa even a greater power 
accrued from its assumption of the cognizance of wills, 
and of questions respecting the testamentary disposal of 
property. 1'hough in many respects, at the time we are 
now considering, the papacy had se])arated itself from 
morality, had b como united to monachism, and was pre- 
paring for a future alliance with political influences and 
military power ; though its indignation and censures were 
less against personal wickedness than heresy of opinion, 
toward which it was inexorable and remorseless, a good 
effect arose from these assumptions upon domestic life, 
particularly as regards the elevation of the female sex. 
'Fhe power thus arising was re-enforced by a continually- 
increasing rigour in the application of penitential punish- 
ments. As in the course of years the intellectual 
ObuiS an- basis on which that power rested became more 
doubtful, and therefore more open to attack, the 
^ ' papacy became more sensitive and more exacting. 

Pushed on by the influence of the lower population, it fell 
into the depths of anthropomorphism, asserting for the 
Virgin and the saints such attributes as omni- 

ana neoea- , o , _ 

HTiiy beoum- scionce, Omnipresence, omnipotence. Every- 
ing intuierant present, they could always listen to 

prayer, and, if necessary, control or arrest the course of 
Nature. As it was oertain that suoh doctrines must in 
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the end be overthrown, the inevitable day was put oif 
by an instant and vindictive repression of any want 
of conformity. Despotism in the State and despotism in 
the Church were upheld by despotism over thought. 

From the acts of Tope Gregory the Great, and his 
organization of the ideas of his age, the paganization of 
religion in Italy and its alliance with art, I 
have now to turn to the second topic to which aiilSice of tllo 
this chapter is devoted --the relations assumed 
by the papacy with the kings of France, by 
which the work of Gregory was consolidated and upheld, 
and diffused all over Europe. 

, The armies of the Sai-acens had wrested from Christen- 
dom the western, southern, and eastern countries 
of the Mediton-ancan ; their fleets dominated in resuitrlofthe 
that sea. Ecclesiastical policy had undergone 
a revolution. Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 

Antioch, had disappeared from the Christian system ; their 
bishops had passed away. Alone, of the great episcopal 
seats, Constantinople and Home were left. To all human 
appearance, their fall seemed to be only a question of time. 

The disputes of the Bishop of Homo with his Africai 
and Asiatic rivals had thus come to an untimely end. 
With them nothing more remained to bo done ; ind<>peDdenco 
his communications with the emperor at Con- on**®?®?**- 
stantinoplo were at the sufferance of the Mohammedan 
navies. The imperial power was paralysed. 'The pope 
was forced by events in+o isolation ; he converted it into 
independence. 

But independence! how was that to be assorted and 
maintained. In Italy itself the Lombards seemed to be 
firmly seated, but they were Arian heretics. Their 
presence and power were incompatible with his. Already, 
in a political sense, he was at their mercy. 

One movement alone was open to him ; and, whether he 
rightly understood his position or not, the stress of events 
forced him to make it. It was an alliance with the Franks, 
who had successfully resisted the Mohammedan power, and 
who were orthodox. 

An ambitious Frank ofiicer had resolved to deprive his 
Bovoieign of the crown if the pope would sanctify the deed. 
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They came to an understanding. The usurpation was 
consummated by the one and consecrated by the other. It 
was tbon tlie interest of the intrusive line of 
monarchs to magnify their Italian confederate. 
Frinki* In tlie Bpix^ad of Homan principles lay the con- 
Bolidation of the new Frankish power. It became 
desirable to compel the ignorant German tribes to acknow- 
ledge in the pope the vicegerent of God, even though the 
sword must be applied to them for that purpose for thirty 
years. 

The pope revolted against his Byzantine sovereign on 
the question of images ; but that was a fictitious issue. 
He did not revolt against his new ally, who fell into the 
same heresy. Ho broke away from a weak and cixiel 
master, and attached himself on terms of equality to a 
confederate. But from the first his eventual ascendancy 
was assured. The representative of a system which is 
immortal must finally gain supremacy over individuals 
and families, who must die. 

Though we cannot undervalue the labours of the monks, 
who had already nominally brought many portions o'** 
I’he oonver- Europo to ( ’hristianity, the passage of the centre 
non of Eu- of the Continent to its Age of Faith, was, in an 
*^®**®’ enlarged jwlitical sense, the true issue of the 
empire of the Franks. The fiat of Charlemagne put a 
stamp upon it which it bears to this day. He converted an 
ecclesiastical fiction into a political fact. 

To understand this important event, it is necessary to 
Three points describe, Ist, the psychical state of Central 
for ooiuidera- Furopo ; 2nd, the position of the pontiff and his 
compact with the Franks. It is also necessary 
to determine the actual religious value of the system he 
represents, and this is best done through, 3rd, the biography 
of the popes. 

Ist. As- with the Arabs, so with the barbarians of 
'jTie ptTcbicai Europe, lliey pass from their Age of Credulity 
change of Eu- to their Age of Faith without dwelling long in 
the intermediate state of Inquiry. An age of 
inquiry implies self-investigation, and the absence of an 
authoritative teacher. But the Arabs had had the Nes- 
torians and the Jews, and to the Germans the lessons of 
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the monk were impressively enforced by the oonvincing 
argument of the sword of Charlemagne. 

The military invasions of the south by the barbarians 
were retaliated by missionary invasions of the north. The 
aim of the former was to conquer, that of their ^ 

antagonists to convert, if antagonists those can sticceBseBof 
bo called who sought to turn them from their 
evil ways. The monk penetrated through their most 
gloomy forests unarmed and defoiioolosB ; he found his way 
alone to their fortresses. Nothing touches the heart of a 
savage so profoundly as the greatness of silent courage. 
Among the captives taken from the south in war were 
often high-bom women of great beauty and i„fl„enoeor 
purity of mind, and sometimes even bishops, devout wo- 
who, true to their religious principles, did not 
fail to exert a happy and a holy influence on the tribes 
among whom their lot was cast. One after another the 
various nations submitted : the Vandals and Gepidm in the 
fourth century; the Goths somewhat earlier; the Franks 
at the end of the fifth ; the Alemaimi and Lombards at 
the beginning of the sixth ; the I’avarians, Hob- conversion of 
sians, and Thuringians in the seventh and Kurope. 
eighth. Of these, all embraced the Arian form except the 
Franks, who were converted by the Catholic clergy. In 
truth, however, these nations were only (Christianized 
upon the surface, their conversion being indicated by little 
more than their making the sign of the cross. In all 
these movements women exercised an extraordinary 
influence : thus Clotilda, ihe (^ueen of the Franks, brought 
over to the faith her husband Clovis. Bertha, the Queen 
of Kent, and Gisella, the Queen of Hungary, led the way 
in their respective countries ; and under similar influences 
were converted the Duke of Poland and the Czar Jarislaus. 
To women Europe is thus greatly indebted, though the 
forms of religion at the first were nothing more than 
the creed and the Lord’s prayer. It has boon truly 
said that for these conversions three conditions were 
necessary — a devout female of the court, a national oala- 
mity, and a monk. As to the people, they seem to have 
followed the example of their rulers in blind subserviency, 
altogether careless as to what the required faith might be. 
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The oonversion of the ruler is naively taken by historians 
as the conversion of the whole people. As might be 
expected, a faith so lightly assumed at the will or whim of 
the sovereign was often as lightly cast aside; thus the 
Swedes, Bohemians, and PTungarians relapsed into idolatry. 

Among such apostasies it is interesting to recall that of 
Gonvoraiini Jt the inhabitants of Britain, to whom Christianity 
EnEiiuid. -y^as first introduced by the Roman legions, and 
who might bijast in Constantine the Great, and his mother 
Helena, if they were really natives of that country, that 
they had exercised no little influence on the religion of the 
world. U’ho biography of Pelagias shows with what 
acuteness theological doctrines were considered in those 
remote regions ; but, after the decline of Roman affairs, 
this promising state of things was destroyed, and the 
(dergy driven hy the pagan invaders to the inacessible 
parts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The sight of some 
English children ex]iosod for sale in the slave-market at 
Rome suggested to Gregory the Groat the attempt of re- 
converting the island. On his assuming the pontificate 
ne commissioned the monk Augustine fur that purpose ; and 
after the usual exertion of female influence in the court of 
King Ethel bert by Bertha, his Frankish princess, and the 
usufd vicissitudes of backsliding, the faith gradually won 
its way throughout the whole country. A little opposition 
occurred on tlic ]»art of the ancient clergy, who retained in 
their fastnesses the traditions of the old times, particularly 
in regard to Easter. But this at length disappeared ; an 
intercourse sprang up with Rome, and it became common 
for the clergy and wealthy nobles to visit that city. 

Displaying the same noble quality which in our own 
times charaete' ises it, British Christianity did not fail to 
irMiand exert a proselytizing spirit. As, at the end of 
BritiHij mia- the sixth ccntury, Columban, an Irish monk of 
■lonarieB. BanchoT, had gone forth as a missionary, passing 
through France, Switzerland, and beyond the confines of 
the ancient Roman empire, so about a century later 
Boniface, an Englishman of Devonshire, repaired to 
Germany, under a recommendation from the pope and 
Charles Martel, and laboured among the Hessians and 
baxons, cutting down their sacred oaks, overturning their 
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altars, erecting churches, founding hishoprics, and gaining 
at last, from the hands of the savages, the crown of 
martyrdom. In the affinity of thoir language to those of 
the countries to which they wont, those iniHsionarios from 
the West found a very great advantage. 

It is the glory of l*ope Formosus, the same whose body 
underwent a posthumous trial, that he converted the 
Bulgarians, a people who came from the banks of the 
Volga. The fact that this event was brought about by a 
picture representing the judgment-day shows on what 
trifling drcumstances these successes turned. The Slavians 
were converted by Greek missionaries, and for them the 
monk Cyril invented an alphabet, as IJlphilas had done for 
the, Goths. The predatory Normans, who plundered the 
churches in their forays, embraced Christianity on settling 
in Normandy, as the Goths, in like circumstances, had 
elsewhere done. The Scandinavians were converted by St. 
Anschar. 

Thus, partly by the preaching of missionaries, partly by 
the example of monks, partly by the influence of females, 
partly by the sword of the Frankish sovereigns, partly by 
the great name of Borne, Europe was at last nominally 
converted. The so-called religious wars of Charlemagne, 
which lasted more than thirty years, and which 
were attended by the atrocities always incident cbariemi^c 
to such undertakings, were doubtless as much, so 
far as he was concerned, of a political as of a 
theological nature. They were the embodiment of the 
understanding that had been made with Home by Pepin. 
Charlemagne clearly comprehended the position and func- 
tions of the Church ; he never suffered it to intrude unduly 
on^ the state. Hegarding it as furnishing a bond for 
uniting not only the various nations and tribes of his 
empire, but even families and individuals together, he ever 
extended to it a wise and liberal protection. Ilis mental 
condition prevented him from applying its doctrines to the 
regulation of his own life, which was often blemished by 
acts of violence and immorality. From the point of view 
he occupied, he doubtless was led to the conclusion that 
the maxims of religion are intended for the edificatian and 
comfort of those who occupy a humbler sphere, but that 
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for a prince it is only necessary to maintain appropriate 
political relations with the Church. To him baptism was 
the sign, not of salvation, but of the subjugation of people ; 
and the foundation of churches and monasteries, the in- 
stitution af bishoprics, and increase of the clergy, a more 
trustworthy means of government than military establish, 
ments. A priest must necessarily lean on him for support, 
a lieutenant might revolt. 

If thus Europe, by its conversion, received from Borne 
an immense benefit, it repaid the obligation at length by 
infusing into Latin (Christianity what was sadly needed — 
a higher moral tone. Earnestness is the attribute of 
Keflex action s^vfigo life. That divoi’ce between morality and 
of conveited faith which the southern nations had experienced 
>^urope. possible among these converts. If, by 

communicating many of their barbarous and pagan con- 
ceptions to the Latin faith, they gave it a tendency to 
develop itself in an idolatrous form, their influence was not 
me of unmitigated evil, for while they lowered the 
standard of public belief, they elevated that of private life. 
In trutli, the contamination they imparted is often over- 
rated. The infusion of paganism into religion was far 
more due to the people of the classical countries. The 
inhabitants of Italy and Greece were never really alienated 
from the idobitries of the old times. At the best, they 
were only (Jhristianized on the surface. With many other 
mythological practices, they foiced image-worship on the 
clergy. Hut Charlemagne, who, in this reroect, may bo 
looked upon as a true representative of Frankish and 
German sentiment, totally disapproved of that idolatry. 

The con- 2nd. From this consideration of the psychical 

Spacy revolution that had occurred in Central Europe, 
tbe^nke. I tum to an investigation of the position of the 
papacy and its compact with the Franks. 

Scarcely had the Arabs consolidated their conquest of 
Africa when they passed into Spain, and quickly, as will 
Position of the related in a subsequent chapter, subjugating 
Franks and that country, prepared to overwhelm Europe. 
Saracens. their ambition and their threat to preach 

the unity of God in Home. They reached the centre oi 
France, but were beaten in the great battle of Tours by 
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Charles Martel, the Duke of the Franks, a.d. 732. That 
battle fixed the religious destiny of Europe. The Saracens 
did not, however, give up their attempt. Three years 
afterward they returned into Provence, and Charles was 
himself repulsed. But by this time their power had 
expanded too extensively for consolidation. It was already 
giving unmistakable tokens of decomposition. Scarcely, 
indeed, had Musa, the conqueror of Spain, succeeded in his 
expedition, when he was arrested at the head of his army, 
and ordered to give an account of his doings at Damascus. 
It was the occurrence of such disputes among the Saracens 
in Spain that constituted the true check to their conquest 
of France. Charles Martel had permitted Chilporic II. 
and Thieri-y I V. to retain the title of king ; but his fore- 
sight of approaching events seems to be indicated by the 
circumstance that after the death of the latter he abstained 
from appointing any successor. H e died a .d. 7 41 , Relations of 
leaving a memory detested by the (church of his cimrieB Martel 
own country on account of his having been 
obliged to appropriate from its property sufficient for the 
payment of his army. He had taken a tithe from the 
revenues of the churches and convents for that purpose. 
The ignorant clergy, alive only tc> their present temporal 
interests, and not appreciating the great salvation he had 
wrought out for them, could never forgive him. Their 
inconceivable greed could not bear to be taxed oven in its 
own defence. “ It is because Prince Charles,” says the 
Council of Kiersi to one of his descendants, “ was the first 
of all the kings and princes of the Franks who separated 
and dismembwed the goods of the Church ; it is for that 
sole cause that ho is eternally damned. We know, indeed, 
that St. Euoherius, Bishop of Orleans, being in prayer, 
was carried up into the world of spirits, and that among 
the things which the Lord showed to him, he beheld 
Charles tormented in the lowest depths of hell. The angel 
who conducted him, being interrogated on this matter, 
answered him that, in the judgment to come, the soul and 
body of him who has taken, or who has divided the goods 
of the Church, shall be delivered over, even before the end 
of ^ the world, to eternal torments by the sentenoe of the 
saints, who shall sit together with the Lord to judge hinu 
VOL. 1. 2 b 
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This act of sacrilege shall add to his own sins the accumu- 
lated sins of all those who thought that they had purchased 
their redemption by giving for the love of God their goods 
to holy places, to the lights of divine worship, and to tho 
alms of the servants of Christ.” This amTising but in- 
structive quotation strikingly shows how quickly the 
semibarbarian Frankish clergy had caught the methods of 
Home in the defences of temporal possessions. 

Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, introduces us to an 
The epoch of opoch and a policy resembling in many respects 
Pepin. that of Constantine the (ireat; for he saw that 
by an alliance with the Church it would bo possible for 
him to displace his sovereign and attain to kingly power. 
A thorough understanding was entered upon between 
Pepin and the pope. Each had his needs. One wanted 
the crown of France, the other liberation from Constanti- 
nople and the Lombards. I’epin commenced by enriching 
the clergy with immense gifts, and assigning to the bishops 
seats in the assembly of the nation. In thus consolidating 
ecclesiastical power he occasioned a great social revolution, 
as was manifested by the introduction of the Latin and 
the disuse of the Frankie on those occasions, and by the 
hib con- transmuting of military reviews into theological 

Hpirocywith assemblies. Meantime Pope Zachary, on his 
tiie iwpe. part, made ready to accomplish his engagement, 
the chaplain of Pepin being the intermedium of negotiation. 
On the demand being formally made, the pope decided 
that ” he should be king who really possessed the royal 
power.” Hereupon, in March, a.d. 752, Pepin caused 
himself to be raised by his soldiers on a buckler and pro- 
claimed King of the Franks. To give solemnity to the 
event, he was anointed by the bishops with oil. The 
deposed king, Childeric III., was shut up in the convent of 
8t. Omer. Next year Pope Stephen III., driven to extremity, 
applied to Pepin for assistance against the Lombards. It 
was during these transactions that he fell upon the device 
of enforcing his demand by a letter which he feigned 
had been written by St. Peter to the Franks. And now, 
visiting France, the pope, as an earnest of his friendship, 
and as the token of his completion of the contract, in the 
monasteiy of St. Denis, placed, with his own hands, the 
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Aiadom on Pepin's bro-w, and anointed him, his wife, and 
children, with “ the holy oil,” thereby reviving the Jewish 
H^'^stem of creating kings by anointment, and imparting to 
his confederate “ a divine right.” Pepin now ^ 
finally defeated the Lombards, and assigned a 
part of tho conquered territory to the pope. Thus, by a 
successful soldier, two important events had been accom- 
plished — a revolution in France, attended by a change of 
dynasty, and a revolution in Christendom— tho Bishop of 
Borne had become a temporal sovereign. To the hilt of 
the sword of Franco the keys of St. Peter were henceforth 
HO firmly bound that, though there have boon great kings, 
and conquerors, and statesmen who l\avo wielded that 
sword, not ono to this day has been able, though many 
have desired, to wrench tho encumbrance away. 

Charlemagne, on succeeding his father Pepin, thoroughly 
developed his policy. At tho urgent entreaty of tup reipn of 
Pope Stephen III. Jie entered Italy, subjugated Charlemagne, 
the Lombards, and united the crown of Lombardy to 
that of France. Cpon the pagan Saxons burning tho 
church of Deventer, he commenced a war with them which 
lasted thirty-throe years, and ended in their compulsory 
Christianization. As tho circle of his power extended, he 
everywhere founded churches and established bishoprics, 
enriching them with territorial possessions. To tho petty 
Novereigns, as they successively succumbed, he permitted 
tho title of counts. True to his own and his father's 
understanding with the pope, he invariably insisted on 
baptism as the sign of submission, punishing with ap- 
palling barbarity any resistance, as on tho occasion of the 
revolt, A.u. 782, when, in cold blood, he beheaded in one 
day 4500 persons at Yerden. Under such circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that clerical influence extended 
so fast ; yet, rapid as was its development, the power of 
Charlemagne was more so. 

In the church of St. Peter at Pome, on Christmas-day, 
A.D. 800, Pope Leo III., after the celebration of He la crowned 
the holy mysteries, suddenly placed on the head Emperor or 
of Charlemagne a diadem, amid the acclama- *'*®^*®^ 
tions of the people, “ Long life and victory to Charles, the 
most pious Augustus, crowned by God, tho great and 

2 B 2 
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pacific Emperor of the Eomans.” His head and body were 
anointed with the holy oil, and, as was done in the case of 
tlio Caesars, the pontiff himself saluted or adored him. In 
tlio coronation oath Charlemagne promised to maintain the 
privileges of the Church. 

The noble title of “Emperor of the West” was not 
inappropriate, for Charlemagne ruled in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary. An inferior dignity 
hilrom- would not have been equal to hi deserts. His 
the princely munificence to St. Peter was worthy of 
the great occasion, and even in his minor acts 
ho exhibited a just appreciation of his obligations to the 
apostle. Ho proceeded to make in his dominions such 
changes in the Church organization as the Italian policy 
required, substituting, for instance, the Gregorian for the 
Ambrosian chant, and, wherever his priests resisted, he took 
from them by force their .antiphonaries. As an example 
to insubordinates he, at the request of the pope, burnt 
some of the singers along with their books. 

The rapid growth of the power of Charlemagne, his 
overshadowing pre-eminence, and the subordinate position 
of the pope, who had really become his Italian lieutenant, 
are strikingly manifested by the event of image-worship in 
He declines West. On this, as WO shall in another chapter 
imago-wor- see, the popes had revolted from their ioono- 
**'***’ clastic sovereigns of Constantinople. The second 

Council of Nicea had authorized image-worship, but the 
good sense of Charlemagne was superior to such idolatry. 
He openly expressed his disapproval, and even dictated a 
work against it — the Carolinian books. The pope was 
therefore placed in a singular dilemma, for not only had 
image-worship been restored at Constantinople, and the 
original cause of the dispute removed, but the new pro- 
tector, Charlemagne, had himself embraced ioonoclasm. 
bat permits Howevcr, it was not without reason that the 
TeUo-worahip. pope at this time avoided the discussion, for a 
profitable sale of bones and relics, said to be those of saints, 
but in reality obtained from the catacombs of Borne, had 
arisen. To the barbarian people of the north these gloomy 
objects proved more acceptable than images of wood, and 
the traffic, though contemptible, was more nonourable than 
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the slavo-trade in vassals and peasant children Avhich had 
been carried on with Jews and Mohammedans. Like all 
the great statesmen of antiquity, who wero unable to 
comprehend the possibility of a highly civilized society 
without the existence of slavery, Charlemagne accepted 
that unfortunate condition as a political necessity, 
and attempted to draw from it as much benefit respects 
as it was capable of yielding to the state. From 
certain classes of slaves he appointed, by a system of 
apprenticeship, those who should be devoted to the 
mechanical arts and to trade. It was, however, slavery 
and warfare which, during his own life, by making the 
possession of property among small proprietors an absolute 
disadvantage, prepared the way for that rapid dissolution 
of his empire so quickly occurring after his death. 

Yet, though Charlemagne thus accepted the existence of 
slavery as a necessary political evil, the evidences are not 
wanting that he was desirous to check its abuses wherever 
he could. When the Italian dukes accused Pope Euro- 
Adrian of selling his vassals as slaves to the Sara- pean lUve- 
<3eus, Charlemagne made inquiry into the matter, 
and, finding that transactions of the kind had occurred in 
the port of Civita Vocchia, though he did not choose to 
have so infamous a scandal made public, he ever afterwards 
withdrew his countenance from that pope. At that time a 
very extensive child slave-trade was carried on with tho 
Saracens through the medium of the Jews, ecclesiastics as 
well as barons selling the children of their serfs. 

Though he never bucct'cded in learning how to write, 
no one appreciated better than Charlemagne the value of 
knowledge. He laboured assiduously for tho elevation 
and enlightenment of his people. He collected 
together learned men ; ordered his clergy to turn mSnts^Aiie 
their attention to letters; established schools JfgJp«opio! 
of religious music ; built noble palaces, churches, 
bridges; transfer^, for the adornment of his capital, 
Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, statues from Italy; organized the profes- 
sions and trades of his cities, and gave to his towns a 
police. Well might he be solidtous that his statAocthe 
clergy dmuld not only become more devout, but 
more learned. Yery few of them knew how tf» readi 
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scarcely any to write. Of tho first half of the eighth cen- 
tury, a period of groat interest, since it includes tho 
invasion of France by tho Saracens, and their expulsion, 
there is nothing more than tlio most meagre annals ; tho 
clergy understood much better the use of the sword than 
that of tho pen. The schools of Charlemagne proved a 
failure, not through any fault of his, but because the ago 
had no demand for learning, and the Homan pontiffs and 
their clergy, as far as they troubled themselves vrith any 
opinion about tho matter, thought that knowledge was of 
more harm than good. 

The private life of Charlemagne was stained with great 
I'rivatc lifp of immoralities and crimes. lie indulged in a 
Charieiiuigne. polygamy scarccly inferior to that of the khalifs, 
solacing himself with not less than nine wives and many 
concubines. He sought to increase tho circle of the former, 
or perhaps it should bo said, consi{lcring the greatness of 
liis statesmanship, to unite tho Eastern and Western 
empires together by a marriage with tho Empress Irene. 
This was that Irene who j)ut out the eyes of her own son in 
tho porphyry chamber at Constantinople. His fame 
extended into Asia. Tho Khalif Haroun al liaschid, a.d. 
801, sent him from Bagdad tho keys of our Savioiu’s 
8C]iulchre as a mark of esteem from the Commander of the 
Ills rektiona Faithful to the greatest of Christian kings, 
with the However, there was doubtless as muoh policy as 
Saracens. esteem ill this, for the Asiatic khalifs perceived the 
advantage of a good understanding with the power that 
could control tho emirs of Spain. Always bearing in mind 
his engagement with the papacy, that Homan Christianity 
should bo enforced upon Europe wherever his influence 
could reach, ho remorselessly carried into execution the 
penalty of death that he had awarded to the crimes of, 1, re- 
fusing baptism ; 2, false pretence of baptism ; 8, relapse to 
idolatry ; 4, the murder of a priest or bishop ; 6, human 
sacrifleo ; 6, eating meat in Lent. To the ]pa^n Oerman 
his sword was a grim, but a convincing missionary. To 
the last he observed a savage fidelity to his bond. Ho 
died A.1). 814. 

Such was the compact that had been established between 
tile Church and the State. As might bo expected, the 
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succeeding tranBactlons exhibit an alternate preponderance 
of one and of the other, and the degradation of both in 
the end. Scarcely was Charlemagne dead ere 
the imbecile character of his son and successor, ewSSier 
Louis the Pious, gave the Church her oppor- ge death of 
tunity. By the expulsion of his father’s numerous 
concubines and mistresses, the scandals of the palace were 
revealed. I have not the opportunity to relate in detail 
liow this monarch disgracefully humiliated himself before 
the Church ; how, under his weak government, the slave- 
trade greatly increased; how every shore, and, indeed, 
every country that could be reached through a navigable 
river, was open to the ravages of pirates, the Northmen 
extending their maraudings even to the capture of great 
cities ; how, in strong contrast with the social decomposition 
into which Europe was falling, Spain, under lier Moham- 
medan rulers, w’as becoming rich, populous, and great; 
how, on the oast, the Huns and Avars, ceasing their ravages, 
accepted Christianity, and, under their diversity of interests 
the nations that had been bound together by Charlemagne 
separated into two divisions — French and German — and 
civil wars between them ensued ; how, through the folly 
of the clergy, who vainly looked for protection from relics 
instead of the sword, the Saracens ranged uncontrolled all 
over the south, and came within an hair’s-breadth of cap- 
turing Borne itself ; how Franco, at this time, had literally 
become a theocracy, the clergy absorbing everything that 
was worth having; how the pope, trembling at home, 
nevertheless maintained an extenial i)Ower by interfering 
with domestic life, as in the quarrel with King Lothaiie 
II. and his wife ; how Italy, France, and Germany became, 
as Africa and Syria had once been, full of miracles ; how, 
through these means the Church getting the advantage, 
John Vlli. thought it expedient to assert his right of dis- 
posing of the imperial crown in the case of Charles the Bald 
i^lhe imperial supremacy that Charlemagne had obtained 
in reality implied the eventual supremacy of the pope) ; 
how an opportunity which occurred for reconstructing the 
empire of the West under Charles the Fat was thwarted 
by the imbecility of that sovereign, an imbecility so great 
that his nobles were obliged to depose him ; how, uiereupcnVi 
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a number of new kingdoms arose, and Europe fell, by an 
inevitable necessity, into a political chaos ; how, since 
there was thus no protecting government, each great 
landowner had to protect himself, and tho rightfulnesn 
of private war became recognised ; how, through this evil 
state, the strange consequence ensued of a great increaso 
in tho population, it becoming the interest of every lord to 
raise as many peasants as he could, offering his lands on 
personal service, the value of an estate being determined 
by tho number of retainers it could furnish, and hence 
arose tho feudal system ; how tho monarchical principle, 
once again getting tho superiority, asserted its power 
in Germany in Henry tho Fowler and his descendants, tho 
three Othos ; how, by these great monarchs, tho subjection 
of Italy was accomplished, and the morality of the German 
clergy vindicated by their attempts at tho reformation of 
the papacy, which fell to the last degree of degradation, 
becoming, in tho end, an appanage of tho Counts of Tuscu- 
lum, and, shameful to bo said, in some instances given by 
prostitutes to their paramours or illegitimates, in some, to 
mere boys of precociously dissolute life ; before long, a.d. 
1045, it was actually to be sold for money. Wo have now 
approached the close of a thorusand years from the birth 
of Christ ; the evil union of tho Church and State, their 
rivalries, their intrigues, their quarrels, had produced an 
inevitable result, doing the same in the West that they 
had done in tho East ; disorganizing tho political system, 
and ending in a universal social demoralization. Tho 
absorption of small xn'opcrties into largo estates steadily 
increased the number of slaves ; where there had once been 
Social oondi- many free families, there was now found only a 
tion of Europe, pjoh man. Even of this class the number dimi-* 
nished by the same process of absorption, until there were 
sparsely scattered here and there abbots and counts with 
enormous estates worked by herds of slaves, whose numbers, 
since sometimes one man possessed more than 20,000 of 
them, might deceive us, if we did not consider the vast 
surface over which they were spread. Examined in that 
way, the West of Europe proves to have been covered with 
forests, hero and there dotted with a convent or a town. 
From those countries, once full of the splendid evidences 
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of Eoman ciTilization, mankind was fast disappearing. 
There was no political cause, until at a later time, when 
the feudal system was devdoped, for calling men into 
existence. Whenever there was a partial peace, there was 
no occasion for the multiplication of men beyond the inten- 
tion of extracting from them the largest posaible revenue, 
a condition implying their destruetion. ISoon even the 
necessity for legislation ceased ; events were left to tako 
their own course. Through the influence of the monks the 
military spirit declined ; a vile fetichism of factitious relics, 
which were working miracles in all directions, constituted 
the individual piety. Whoever died without bequeathing 
a part of his property to the Church, died without confes- 
sion and the sacraments, and forfeited Christian burial. 
Trial by battle, and the ordeals of fire and boiling water, 
determined innocence or guilt in those accused of crimes. 
Between places at no great distance apart intercommunica- 
tion ceased, or, at most, was carried on as in the times of 
the Trojan War, by the pedlar travelling with his packs. 

In these deplorable da^^’s there was abundant reason to 
adopt the popular expectation that the end of Expected end 
all things was at hand, and that the year 1000 oftA^rid. 
would witness the destruction of the world. 

Society was dissolving, the human race was disappearing, 
and with difficulty the melancholy ruins of ancient civili- 
zation could be traced. Such was the issue of the second 
attempt at the union of political and ecclesiastical 
power. In a former chapter we saw what it had 
been in the East, now wo have found what it cbur di and 
was in the West. Inaugurated in selfishness, ^ 
it strengtibens itself by violence, is perpetuated by 
ignorance, and yields as its inevitable result, social ruin. 

And while things were thus going to wreck in the state, 
it was no better in the Church. The ill-omened union 
between them was bearing its only possible fruit, disgraoo 
to both — a solenm warning to all future ages. 

3d. This brings me to &e third and remaining topio 1 
proposed to consider in tbiw ohapter, to determine vaina of tha 
the actual religious value of the system in pro- 
cess of being forced upon Europe, using, for taSeiiTw 
the purpose, that which must be admitted as the p®***- 
best test — the private lives of the popes. 
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To some it rccid, considering tko interests of 

religion alono, desirable to omit all biographical referencs 
A oi for ^ popes; but this cannot bo done with 
reFcrfSigto justice to the subject. The essential principle 
of the papacy, that the Boman pontiff is the 
e popes, Qiirigt upon earth, necessarily obtrudes 

his personal relations upon us. How shall wo understand 
his faith unless we see it illustrated in his life V Indeed, 
the unhappy character of those relations was the inciting 
cause of the movements in Gorman}^ France, and England, 
4‘nding in the extinction of the papacy as an actual political 
])Ower, movements to be understood only through a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the private lives and opinions of the 
popes. It is well, as far as jpossiblc, to abstain from 
imrdening systems with the imperfections of individuals. 
In this case they are inseparably interwoven. The signal 
peculiarity of the papacy is that, though its history may 
be imposing, its biography is infamous. I shall, however, 
forbear to speak of it in this latter respect more than the 
occasion seems necessarily to require ; shall pass in silence 
some of those cases which would profoundly shock my 
religious reader, and therefore restrict myself to the ages 
between the middle of the eighth and the middle of the 
eleventh centuries, excusing myself to the impartial critic 
by the apology that these were the ages with which I have 
been chiefly concerned in this chapter. 

On the death of I'opc Paul I., who had attained the 
pontificate a.d. 757, the Duke of Nepi compelled some 
The popes bishops to consecrate Constantine, one of his 
from A.V 767. brothers, as pope ; but more legitimate electors 
snbseq[uently, a.d. 768, choosing Stephen IV., the usurper 
and his adherents wore severely punished ; the eyes of Con- 
stantine were put out ; the tonjipie of the Bishop Theodorus 
was amputeted, and ho was left in a dungeon to expire in 
the agonies of thirst. The nephews of Pope Adrian seized 
his successor. Pope Leo III., a.d. 705, in the street, and, 
forcing him into a neighbouring churdi, attempted to put 
out his eyes and out out his tongue ; at a later period, wis 
pontiff trying to suppress a conspiracy to depose him, 
Borne became the scene of rebellion, murder, and ocm- 
flagration. His successor, Stephen Y., a.d. 816, was 
ignominiously driven from the city ; his successor, Paschal 
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I., was accused cfbUnding and miu'deriiig two ecclesiastics 
in tlio Latcran Palace; it was necessary that imperial 
commissioners should investigate the matter, but the pope 
died, after having exculpated himself by oath before thirty 
bishops. «lohn VIII., a.d. 872, unable to resist the 
3Tohaminodans, was compelled to pay them tribute ; the 
ilishop of Naples, maintaining a secret alliance with them, 
i'<>ceivcd his share of the plunder they collected. Hi-m 
John excommunicated, nor would ho give him absolution 
unless lie would betray the chief Mohammedans and 
assassinato others himself. There was an ecclesiastical 
conspiracy to murder the i)opo ; some of the treasures of 
the Church were seized ; and the gate of St. Pancrazia was 
opened with false keys, to admit the Saracens into the city. 
Formosus, who had been engaged in these transactions, 
and excommunicated as a conspirator for the murder of 
John, was subsequently elected pope, A.D. 891 ; he was 
succeeded by Boniface VI., a.d. 896, who had been deposed 
from the diaconate, and again from the priesthood, for his 
immoral and lewd life. By Stephen VII., who followed, 
the dead bodj’ of Foriuosns was taken from the grave, 
clothed in the papal habiUments, propped up in a chair, 
tried before a council, and the preposterous and in- 
decent scene completed by cutting off three of the fingers 
of the corpse and casting it into the Tiber ; but Stephen 
liimself was destined to exemplify how low the papacy h|kd 
fallen: ho was thrown into prison and strangled. In 
the course of five years, from a.d. 896 to a.d. 900, five 
popes were consecrated . Leo V., who succeeded in a.d. 904, 
was in less than two months thrown into prison by 
Christopher, one of his chaplains, who usurped his place, 
and who, in his turn, was shortly expelled from Borne by 
Sergius III., who, by the aid of a military force, seized the 
pontificate, a.d. 905. This man, according to the testimony 
of the times, lived in criminal intercourse with the cele- 
brated prostitute Theodora, who, with her daughters 
Marozia and Theodora, also prostitutes, exercised an extra- 
ordinary control over him. The love of Theodora was 
also shared by John X.: she gave him first the ardi- 
bishopric of Bavenna, and then translated him to Borne, 
A.D. 915, as pope. John was not unsuited to the times ; he 
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organized a confederacy which perhaps prevented Romo 
Irom being captured by the Saracens, and the world was 
astonished and edified by the appearance of this warlike 
pontiff at the head of his troops. By the love of Theodora, 
as was said, he had maintained himself in the papacy for 
fourteen years ; by the intrigues and hatred of her daughter 
Marozia he was overthrown. She surprised him in the 
Lateran Palace ; killed liis brother Peter before his face ; 
threw him into prison, where he soon died, smothered, as 
was asserted, with a pillow. After a short interval 
Marozia made her own son pope as John XI., a.d. 931. 
Many affirmed that Pope Sergius was his father, but she 
herself inclined to attribute him to her husband Alberic, 
whose brother Guido she subsequently married. Another 
of her sons, Alberic, so called from his supposed father, 
jealous of Ms brother John, cast him and their mother 
Marozia into prison. After a time Alberic’s son was elected 
pope, A.D. 956; ho assumed the title of John XII., the 
amorous Marozia thus having given a son and a grandson 
to the papacy. John was only nineteen years old when ho 
thus became the head of Christendom. His reign was 
characterized by the most shocking immoralities, so that 
the Emperor Otho I. was compelled by the Gorman clergy 
to interfere. A synod was summoned for his trial in the 
Church of St. Peter, before which it appeared that John 
had received bribes for the consecration of bishops, that ho 
had ordained one who was but ten years old, aHd had 
performed that ceremony over another in a stable ; he was 
charged with incest with one of his father's concubines, 
and with so many adulteries that the Lateran Palace had 
become a brothel ; he put out the eyes of one ecclesiastic 
and castrated another, both dying in consequence of their 
injuries ; he was given to drunkenness, gambling, and the 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus. When dted to appear 
before the council, he sent word that “ he had ^ne out 
hunting;’* and to the fathers who remonstrated with him, he 
threateningly remarked “ that Judas, as well as the other 
disciples, received from his master the power of binding 
and loosing, but that as soon as he prov^ a traitor to the 
common cause, the only power he retained was that of 
binding his own neck.” Hereupon he was deposed, and 
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Leo YIIl. elected in bis stead, a.d. 963 ; but subsequently 
getting the upper hand, ho seized his antagonists, cut off 
the hand of one, the nose, finger, tongue of others. His life 
was eventually brought tc an end by the vengeance of a 
man whose wife he had seduced. 

After such details it is almost needless to allude to the 
annals of succeeding popes: to relate that John Xlll. 
was strangled in prison; that Boniface VII. imprisoned 
Benedict v II., and killed him by starvation ; that John 
XIV. was secretly put to death in the dungeons of the 
Oastlo of St. Angelo; that the corpse of Boniface was 
dragged by the populace through the streets. The 
sentiment of i-evorence for the sovereign pontiff, nay, 
even of respect, had become extinct in Borne ; throughout 
Europe the clergy were so shocked at the state of things, 
that, in their indignation, they began to look with appro- 
bation on the intention of the Emperor Otho to take from 
the Italians their privilege of appointing the successor of 
St. Peter, and confine it to his own family. But his 
kinsman, Gregory V., whom he placed on the pontifical 
throne, was very soon compelled by the Homans to fly; 
his excommunications and religious thunders wore turned 
into derision by them; they were too well acquainted 
with the true nature of those terrors; they were living 
behind the scenes. A terrible punishment awaited the 
Anti-pope John XVI. Otho returned into Italy, seized 
him, put out his eyes, cut off his nose and tongue, and 
sent mm Ihrough the streets mounted on an ass. with his 
face to the tail, and a wine-bladder on his head. It 
seemed impossible that things could become worse; yet 
Home had still to see Benedict IX., a.d. 1033, a boy of 
less than twelve years, raised to the apostolic throne. Of 
this pontiff, one of his successors, Victor HI., dedaied 
■^hat his life was so shameful, so foul, so execrable, that he 
shuddered to describe it. He ruled like a captain of 
banditti rather than a prelate. The people at ThenpMy 
last, unable to bear his adulteries, homicides, 
and abominations any longer, rose against him. kms, by 
In despair of maintaining his position, he put 
up the papacy to auction. It was bought by a presbyter 
named Jolm, who became Gregory VI., a.u. 1045. 
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Moro than a thousand years had elapsed since the birth of 
OUT Saviour, and such was the condition of Borne. Well may 
Coneinsion historian shut the annals of those times in 

reapectingthiB disgust ; Well may the heart of the Christian 
biography. within him at such a catalogue of hideous 

crimes. Well may he ask, Were those the vicegerents of God 
upon earth — these, who had truly reached that goal beyond 
which the last effort of human wickedness cannot pass ? 

Not until several centuries after these events did public 
hii opinion come to the true and philosophical con- 
iJSfali ’ elusion — the total rejection of the divine claims 

of the papacy. For a time the evils were attri- 
buted to the manner of the pontifical election, 
as if that could by any possibility influence the descent 
of a power which claimed to be supernatural and under 
the immediate care of God. The manner of election was 
this. The Homan ecclesiastics recommended a candidate 
The evils the College of Cardinals ; their choice had to 
th?noture of ratified by tho populace of Home, and, after 
that, the emperor must give his approval. There 
Won. vrero thus to be brought into agreement the 

machinations of the lower ecclesiastics, the intrigues of 
the cardinals, the clamours of the rabble of Home, and tho 
policy of the emperor. Such a system must inevitably 
break to pieces with its own incongruities. Though wo 
may wonder that men failed to see that it was merely a 
human device, we cannot wonder that the emperors 
perceived the necessity of taking the appointments into 
their own hands, and that Gregory VII. was resolved to 
confine it to the College of Cardinals, to the exclusion of 
the emperor, the Homan people, and even of the rest of 
Christendom— an attempt in which he succeeded. 

No one can study the development of the Italian eedesi- 
astioal power without discovering how completely it 
Himum origin depended on human agency, too often on human 
octbepnpftcy. passion and intrigues; how completely wanting 
it was of any mark of the Divine construction and care — 
the ofbpring of man, not of God, and therefore bearing 
upon it the lineaments of human passions, human virtues, 
and human sins 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DIGRESSION ON THE PASSAGE OF THE ARABIANS 
TO THEIR AGE OF REASON. 

INFLUENCE OF MEDICAL IDEAS TUBOUGH THE NESTOBIANS AND JEWS. 

7%e inteUeetital D&eelojment of the Ar(£hianB is guided hj the Nestorinna 
and the JeieSj and is in the Medical Direction. — The Baaia of this 
AUianee ia theological. 

Antagoniam of Oie Byzantine System to Scientific Metlidne. — Suppres- 
aion of the Aadlepiona. — Their Replacement hy Miracle-cure. — Tlu 
reatdiing Superstition and Ignorance. 

Affiliation of the Arabians toith the Nestorians and Jews. 

\at. The Neatoriam, their Ferseautionsy and the Diffudon of their Sec- 
tarian Ideas. — They inherit the old Grwh Medicine. 

Stib-digreaaion on Greek Medicine. — The Asclepions. — Philosophical 
Importance of HippocrateSy ir/to separates Medicine from Religion.-— 
The School of Onidos. — lU Suppression Inj Constantine. 

Sub-digression on Egyptian Medicine. — It ia founded on Anatomy and 
Phyakiogy. — Dissections and Vivisections. — The Great Alexandrian 
Physiciane. 

2nd. The Jewish Physicians.- Their Emancipation from SupersHUon . — 
They found Colleges and promote Science and LeUers. 

The contemporary Tendency to MagiOy Neoromancyy tJw Black Art, — 77m 
PhUosopher^a StonCy Elixir of LifCy etc. 

The Arabs originate scientific Chemistry. — Discover the strong AcidSf 
Phosphorusy etc. — Their geological lokas. — Apply Chemistry to the 
Practioe of Medicine. — Approach of the Conflict between the Saraemiio 
material and the European supernatural System. 

The military operations of the Arabians, desorihed in 
Chapter XI., overthrew the Byzantine political 
system, prematurely closing the Age of Faith 
in the Eeust; their intelloctnal proo^nro gave 
rise to an equally important result, bein^ des- 
tined, in the end, to dose the Age of Faith in the Weit 
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The Saracons not only destroyed the Italian offshoot, they 
also impressed characteristic lineaments on the Ago of 
lieason in Europe. 

Events so important make it necessary for me to turn 
aside from the special description of European intellectual 
advancement, and offer a digression on the passage of the 
Arabians to their Age of lieason. It is impossible for us 
to understand their action in the great drama about to be 
performed unless "we understand the character they had 
assumed. 

In a few ccntuncs the fanatics of Mohammed had 
'rbpirjntpiioc- altogether changed their appearance. Great 
lu^progresa philosophers, physicians, mathematicians, astro- 
nomers, alchemists, grammarians, had arisen among them. 
Letters and science, in all their various departments, were 
cultivated. 

A nation stirred to its profoundest depths by warlike 
emigration, and therefore i*cady to make, as soon as it 
reaches a period of repose, a rapid intellectual 
advance, may owe the path in which it is about 
Nestorians to pass to those who are in the position of 
pointing it out, or of officiating as teachers. 
The teachers of the Saracens were the Nestorians and 
the Jews. 

It has been remarked that Arabian science emerged out 
of medicine, and that in its cultivation physicians took 
the lead, its beginnings being in the pursuit of alchemy. 

In this chapter I have to describe the ori^n of 
Sepr^KSB these facts, and therefore must consider tho 
state of Greek and Egyptian medicine, and 
™ ® ' relate how, wherever the Byzantine system could 
reach, true medical philosophy was displac^ by relic 
and shrine-curing ; and how it was, that while European 
ideas were in all directions reposing on the unsubstantial 
basis of tho supernatural, 'those of the Saracens were 
resting on the solid foundation of a material support. 

When the Arabs conquered Egypt, their conduct was 
that of bigoted fanatics ; it justified the accusation made 
by some against them, that they burned the Alexandrian 
library for the purpose of heating the baths. But scarcely 
were they settled in their new dominion when they 
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exhibited an extraordinary change. At once they became 
lovers and zealous cultivators of learning. 

The Arab power had extended in two directions, and 
had been submitted to two influences. In Asia it had 
been exposed to the Nestorians, in Africa to the Jews, 
both of whom had sufiered persecution at the cauBMof 
hands of the Byzantine government, apparently 
for the same opinion as that which had now ^ans^d 
established itself by the sword of Mohammed. 

The doctrine of the unity of God was their common point 
of contact. On this they could readily affiliate, and hold 
in common detestation the trinitarian power at Constan- 
tinpple. Ho who is suffering the penalties of the law as a 
heretic, or who is pursued ‘by judicial persecution as 
a misbeliever, will readily consort with others reputed to 
cherish similar infidelities. Brought into unison in Asia 
with the Ncstorians, and in Africa with the Alexandrian 
Jews, the Arabians became enthusiastic admirers of 
learning. 

Not that there was between the three parties thus 
ooaleBoing a complete harmony of sentiment in the theolo- 
gical direction; for, though the Ncstorians and the Jews 
were willing to accept one-half of the Arabian ^ 
dogma, that there is but one God, they could 
not altogether commit tbemsolves to the other, 
that Mohammed is his Prophet. Perhaps ' 
estrangement on this point might have arisen, but 
fortunately a remsffkable oiroumstance opened the way for 
a complete undentanding between them. Almost from 
the beginning the Nestorians had devoted themselves to 
the study of medicine, and had paid much attention to the 
structure and diseases of the body of man ; the Jews had 
long produced distinguished physicians. These medical 
studies presented, therefore, a neutral ground on which 
the three parties could intellectually unite in harmony; 
and so thoroughly did the Arabians affiliate with these 
^eir teachers, that ^ey acquired from them a character- 
istic mental physiognomy. Their physicians were their 
great philosophers ; their medical colleg|es were their foci 
of learning. While the Byzantines obuterated science iiy 
theology, the Saracens illuminated it by medicine. 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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When Constantine tlie Great and his Bucoessors, under 
ecdesiaslical influence, had declared themselTes the enemiea 
Byiantine worldly learning, it became necessary for the 
so^satonof oloigy to assume the duty^ of seeing to the 
“ “■ physical as well as tife religious condition of 

the people. It was unsuited to the state of things that 
physicians, whose philosophical tendencies inclined them 
to the pagan party, should be any longer endured. Their 
education in the Asclepions impart^ to them ideas in 
*>pposition to the new policy. An edict of Constantine 
suppressed those establishments, ample provision being, 
however, made for replacing thorn by others more agree- 
able to the genius of Christianity. Hospitals and 
benevolent organizations were founded in the chief cities,, 
sobfltitution richly endowed with money and lands, 

ofpnbiic In those merciful undertakings the empress- 
charitieH. mother, Helena, was distinguished, her example 
being followed by many high-bom ladies. The heart of 
women, which is naturally open to the desolate and afflicted, 
soon gives active expression to its sympathies when it ia 
sanctified by Christian faith. In this, its legitimate 
direction, Christianity could display its matchless bene- 
volence and charities. Organizations were introduced 
upon the most extensive and varied scale ; one had oha^e 
of foundlings, another of orphans, another of the poor. Wo 
have already alluded to the parabolani or visitors, and of 
the manner in which they were diverted from their 
original intent. 

But, noble as wore these charities, they laboured under 
an essential defect in having substituted for educated 
physicians well-meaning but unskilful ecdesiastics. The 
destruction of the Asdepions was not attended by any 
suitably extensive measures for insuring professional educa- 
Graduidbii placed in the bene- 

into niirade- voleut institutions were, at the best, rather 
under the care of kind nurses than under the 
advice of physicians ; and the cons^uences are seen in the 

uxrtil, at Imigth, thm was im almost 
xeUance on miraculous interventions. Tetiohes, said to be 
the relics of saints, but no better than those of tropical 
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Africa, were believed to cure every disorder. To the 
shrmeB of saints crowds repaired as they had at one time 
to the temples of .ffiBculai)iiiB. The worshippers remained, 
though the ziame of the duvinity was changed. 

Scarcely were the J^epions closed, the schools o^ 
philosophy prohibited, the libraries dispersed 
or destroyed, learning branded as magio or 
punished as treason, philosophers driven into 
exile and as a class exterminal^, when it became ** 
apparent that a void had been created which it was in- 
cumbent on the victors to fill. Among the great prelates, 
who was there to stand in the place of those men whoso 
achievements had glorified the human race ? Who was to 
succeed to Archimedes, Hipparchus, Euclid, Herophilus, 
Eratosthenes ? who to Plato and Aristotle ? The quackeries 
of miracle-cure, shrine-cure, relic-cure, were destined to 
eclipse the genius of Hippocrates, and nearly two thousand 
years to intervene between Archimedes and Newton, nearly 
seventeen hundred between Hipparchus and Kepler. A 
dismal interval of almost twenty centuries parts Hero, 
whose first steam-engine revolved in the Serapion, from 
James Watt, who has revolutionized the industry of tho 
world. What a fearful blank! Yet not a blani^ for it 
had its products — hundreds of patristic folios filled with 
obsolete speculation, oppressing the shelves of antique 
libraries, enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm. 

Never was a more disastrous policy adopted than tho 
Byzantine suppression of profane learning. It its depionbie 
is scarcely possible now to realize the mental mnitM. 
degradation produced when that system was at its height. 
, Many of the noblest philosophical and scientific works of 
antiquity disappeared from the language in which they 
had been written, and were only recovered, for the use of 
later and better ages, from translations which the Saracens 
had made into Arabic. The insolent assumption of wisdr;m 
by ihoro who held the sword crushed every intellectual 
aspiration. Yet, though triunu)hant for a time, this policy 
neoessaiBy contained the seeds of its own ignominious 
desfraotion. A day must inevitably come when so grievous 
a wrong to the human race must be exposed, and eexe- 
orated, and pnniidied^a day in whidi the poems of Horn* 

2 c 2 
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Diiglit once more be read, the immortal statues of the Greek 
Jiisecarity of Bculptors find Worshippers, and the demonstra- 
iiic Byamtioc tions of Euclid a consenting intellect. But tnat 
Kj-Htem. unfortunate, that audacious policy of usurpation 
once entered upon, there was no going back. He who is 
infallible must needs bo immutable. In its very nature the 
action implied compulsion, compulsion implied the posses- 
sion of power, and the whole policy insured an explosion 
the moment that the means of compression should be weak. 

It is said that when the Saracens captured Alexandria, 
their -victorious general sent to the klmlif to know his 
pleasure respecting the librai-y. The answer was in the 
spirit of the age. “ If the books be confirmatory of the 
Bigotry of the Koran, they are superfluous; if conti^ictory, 
first somcens. they are pernicious. Let them be burnt.” At 
this moment, to all human appearance, the Mohammedan 
autocrat was on the point of joining in the evil policy of 
the Byzantine sovereign. But fortunately it was but the 
impulse of a moment, rectified forthwith, and a noble 
course of action was soon pursued. The Arab inoorporated 
into his literature the wisdom of those he had conquered, 
'fhe nobler conceding to knowledge a free and un- 

poiioysoon embarrassed career, and, inst^ of repressing, 
poTBued. encouraging to the utmost all kinds of leaming, 
did the Koran take any harm? It was a high statesman- 
ship which, almost from the beginning of the impulse from 
Mecca, bound do-wn to a narrow, easily comprehended, and 
easily expressed dogma the exacted belief, and in all other 
particulars let the human mind go free. 

In the preceding paragraphs 1 have oritioized the course 
of events, condemning or applauding^ the actions and the 
actors as circumstances seep to require, herein following 
the usual course, which implies that men can oonir^ 
affairs, and that the a^nt is to be hdd responsible for his 
deed. We Mve, however, only to consider the 
SSlSSthe courso of our own lives to be ^tic£ed to how 
preo^e limited an extent such is the case. We are, as 
' we often .say, the creatures of oiroamstanoes. In 
that expression .there is a higher philosophy than might 
at first sight appear. Our actions are not the pure and 
•Inmingled results of our desires ; they are the ofnpxing of 
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many various and mixod conditions. In that which seems 
to be tho most voluntary decision there enters much 
that is altogether involuntary — more, perhaps, than wc 
generally suppose. And, in like manner, those who 
are imagined to have exercised an irresponsible and 
spontaneous influenco in determining public policy, and 
thereby fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when wo 
understand their position more correctly, to have boon tho 
creatures of circumstances altogether independent and 
irrespective of them — circumstances which they never 
created, of whose influence they only availed themselveSb 
T'hey were placed in a current which drifted them 
irnesistibly along. 

From this more accurate point of view we should therc- 
foro consider the course of these events, recognizing tho 
principle that tho affairs of men pass forward in a 
determinate way, expanding and unfolding themselves. 
And hence we see that the things of which we have spoken 
as though they were matters of choice were, in reality, 
forced u^n their apparent authors by the necessity of the 
times. jBut, in truth, they should be considered as tho 
presentationB of a certain phase of life which nations in 
their onward course sooner or later assume. In tho in- 
dividual, how well we know that a sober moderation of 
action, an appropriate gravity of demeanour, belong to the 
mature period of life ; a change from the wanton wilfdl- 
ness of youth, which may be ushered in, or its beginning 
marked, by many accidental incidents : in one perhaps by 
domestio l^reavements, in another by the loss of fortune, 
in a third by ill he^th. We are correct enough in 
imputing to such trials the change of chapter, but wo 
never deceive ourselves by supposing that it woidd have 
failed to take place had those incidents not occurred. 
There runs an irresistible destiny in the midst of all these 
vicissitudes. 

We may therefore be satisfied that, whatever may havo 
been the particular form of the events of which an..— 1« . of 
we have nad occasion to speak, their order of 
sucoebsion was a matter of destiny, and altogether ^ 

beyond the reach of any individual. We may condemn 
the Byzantine monarchs, or applaud the Arabian khalifs-^ 
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our blame and our praise must be set at their proper value. 
Europe was passing from its Age of Inquiry to its Age of 
Faitii. In suoh a transition the predestined underlies the 
voluntary. Theze are analogies between the life of a 
nation and that of an individual, who, though he may bo 
in one respect the maker of his own fortunes for happiness or 
for misery, for goc^ or for evil, though he remains here or 
goes there, as lus inclinations prompt, though he does this 
or abstains from that as he chooses, is nevertheless held 
fast by an inexorable fate — a fate which brought him intc» 
the world involuntarily so far as he was concerned, which 
presses him forward through a definite career, the stages of 
which are absolutely invariable — infancy, childhood, youth 
maturity, old age, with all their characteristic actions and 
passions, and which removes him from the scene at the 
appoint^ time, in most cases against his will. So also it 
is with nations; the voluntj^ is only the outward 
semblance, coveriug, but hardly hiding the predetermined. 
Over the events of life we may have control, but none 
whatever over .the law of its progress. There is a 
geometry that applies to nations, an equation of their 
curve of advance. That no mortal man can touoh. 

We have now to examine in what manner the glimmer- 
ing lamp of knowledge was sustained when it was all but 
ready to die out. By the Arabians it was 
handed down to us. The grotes^e forms of 
B^ofior- some of those who took charge oz it are not 
without interest. They e^bit a strange 
mixture of the Neoplatonist, the Pantheist, , Moham- 
medan, the Christian. In such untoward times, it was 
perhaps needful that ^e strragest passions of men 
should be excited and science stimulatea by inquiries for 
methods of turning lead into gold; or of pndonging life 
indefinitely. We have now to deal with the philosoph^s 
stone, the elixir vitie, the powder of projeoaon, magical 
mirrors, perpetual lamps, the transmutation'bf metals. In 
smoW caverns under ground, where the great work is 
stei^thily carried on, the alohemist and hm familiar are 
busy with their alembics, cucurbites, and peHcans, main- 
taining their fibres for so many years that Mlamanden axe 
asserted to be bom in them. 
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Experimental scienoe 'was tlms restored, thongli nnder a 
very strange asf^ct, by the Arabians. Already it dis- 
played its connexion 'with medicine — a connexion derived 
from the influence of the Nestorians and the Jews. It is 
necessary for us to consider briefly the relations of each, 
and of the Nestorians flrst. 

In Chapter IX. we have related the rivalries of Cyril, 
the Bishop of Alexandria, and Nestorius, the Bishop of 
Oonstantinc^e. The theolo^cal point of their The Nee- 
quarrel was whether it is right to regard the toriain. 
Virgin Mary as the mother of God. To an Egyptian still 
tainted with ancient superstition, there was nothing 
shocking in such a doctrine. His was the country of Isis. 
St. Cyril, who is to be looked upon as a mere ecclesiastical 
demagogue, found his purples answered by adopting it 
without any scruple. But in Greece there still remained 
traces of the old philosophy. A recollection of the ideas 
of Plato had not altogether died out. There were some by 
whom it was not possible for the Egyptian doctrine to be 
received. Such, perhaps, was Nestonus, whose sincerity 
was finall;f approved by an endurance of persecutionB, by 
his Bufferings, and his death. He and his followers, 
insisting on the plain inference of the last verse of the flrst 
chapter of St. Matthew, together 'with the flifty-fifth and 
fifly-six^ verses of the thirteenth of the same Gospel, 
could never be brought to an acknowledgment of the 
perpetual virginity of the new queen of heaven. 

We have describe the issue of the Council of SmTizb^ 
Ephesus: the Egyptian faction gained the 
victory, the aid of court females being called in, 
and Nestorius, being deposed from ms ofiSce, -was driven, 
wilh his friends, into eme. The philosophical tendmacj 
of the 'vanquished -was soon indicated by their actions. 
While their leader was tormented in an African oasis, 
many of them emigzated to the Euphrates, and founded the 
Chaldsean Church. Under its auspices the college at 
Edessa, with several connected schools, arose. In these 
were translated into Syriao many Greek and Latin works, 
as those of Aristotle and Pliny. It 'was the Nestorians 
who^ in connexion 'with the Jetra, founded the iftedibal 
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college of Djondesabour, and first instituted a system of 
Theybegiato academical honours which has descended to 
cuit&nte our times. It was tl)e Nestorians who wore not 
tnediciiic. only permitted by th®* khalifs the free exercise of 
their religion, but even intrusted with the education of 
the children of the great Mohammedan families, a liber- 
ality in striking contrast to the fanaticism of Europe. 
rheATiba Khalif Alraschid went so far as oven to 

affiliate with place all his public schools under the super 
intendence of John Masue, one ot that sect. 
Under the auspices of these learned men the Arabian 
academies were furnished with translation! of Greek 
authors, and vast libraries were collected in Asia. 

Through this connexion with the Arabs, Nostorian 
Their great missionaries found means disseminate their 
apreadiDtho form of Christianity all over Asia, as far as 
Malabar and China. The successful intrigues of 
the Egyptian politicians at Ephesus had no influence in 
those remote countries, the Asiatic churches of the Nestorian 
and Jacobite persuasions outnumbering eventually all the 
European Christians of the Greek and Roman churches 
oombined. In later times the papal government has made 
great exertions to bring about an understanding with 
them, but in vain. 

The expulsion of this party from Constantinople was 
accomplished by the same persons and policy concerned in 
destroying philosophy in Alexandria. St. Cyril was the 
andpenecu- representative of an illiterate and nnscrupulouB 
tioiuintho faction that had come into the possession of 
^ power through intrigues with tibe femides of the 
imperial court, and bribery of eunuchs and parasites. 
The Siame spirit that had murdered Hypatia tormented 
Nestorins to death. Of the contending parties, one was 
respectable; and had a tincture of learning, the other 
ignorant, aind not hesitating at the employment of brute 
force, deportation, assassination. Unfortundtdy for the 
world, the unsompulous party carried the day. 

By their descent, the Nestorians had become the 
ThcjiidMrrt ^positaries of the old Greek medical science. 
^ oid ypek Its great names they revered. They (xdleOted, 
'***“®^ with the utmost assiduity, whatever woika 
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remained on medical topics, whether of a Greek or Alex- 
andrian origin, from the writings of Hippocrates, called, 
with affectionate veneration by his successors, “ Tho 
Divine Old Man,” down t<^^ose of the Ptolemaic school. 

Greek medicine arose in the temples of JEscnlapius, 
whither the sick were in the habit of resorting for the 
assistance of the god. It does not appear that any foe 
was exacted for the celestial advice; but the 
gratitude of the patient was frequently displayed omk nif • 
by optional ^ts, and votive tablets presented 
to the tempfe, setting forth the circumstances ^ 
of the case, were of value to those disposed to enter 
on Hnedical studies. The Asclepions thus became both 
hospitals and scdiools. They exercised, from their posi- 
tion, a tendency to incorporate medical and ecclesiastical 
pursuits. At this time it was universally believed that 
every sickness was due to tho anger of some offended god, 
and especially was this supposed to be the case in epidemics 
and plagues. Such a paralyzing notion was necessarily 
inconsistent with any attempt at the relief of communities 
by the exercise of sanitary measures. In our times it is 
still difficult to remove from the minds of the illiterate 
classes this ancient opinion, oi^to convince them that 
under such visitations we ought to help ourselves, and 
not exj^t relief by penance and suppUcations, unless we 
join* therewith rigorous personal, domestio, municipal 
cleanliness, iresh air, and light. The theologii^ HiiiiMcrateH 
doctrine of the nat^ of disease indicated its 
means of cure. For Hippocrates was reserved tbeol^^ 
the great glory of destroying them both, re- 
placing them by more practical and material ideas, and, 
from the votive tablets, traditions, and other sources, 
toother with his own admirable observations, compiling 
a body of medicine. The necessary consequence of his 
great s^iooess was the separation of the pursuits of the 
physici^ from those of we priest. Not that so great a 
relation, implying the diversion of profitable gains 
from ancient chann^, could have been accomplished 
without a struggle. We ^ould reverence the memory of 
Hippocrates for the complete manner in which he effected 
that object 
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Of the works attributed to Hippocrates, many are 
doubtleBB the production of hie family, hie descendants, or 
Writings or his pupils. The inducements to literary forgery 
Hippocrates, the times of the Ptolemies, who paid very 
high prices for books of reputation, have been the cause 
of much difficulty among critics in determining such 
questions of authorship. The works indisputably written 
by Hippocrates display an extent of knowledge answering 
to the authority Jpf his name; his vivid descriptions have 
never been excell^, if indeed they have ever been equalled. 
The Hippocratic face of the dying is still retained ii. 
<mr medical treatises in the original terms, without any 
improvement. 

In his medical doctrine, Hippocrates staHs with the 
111 ,1 n. postulate that the body is composed of the four 

‘ elements. From those are formed the four 
cardinal humours. Ho thinks that the humours are liable 
to undergo change; that health consists in their right 
constitution and proper adjustment as to quantity ; disease, 
in their impurities and inequalities; that the disordered 
humours undergo spontaneous changes oiscoction, a process 
reqmring time, and hence the' explanation of orilical davs 
•and critical discharges. The primitive disturbance of tne 
humours he attributed to a great variety of causes, chiefly 
to the influence of physical circumstances, such Ss heat, 
cold, air, water. Unlike his contemporaries, he did not 
impute all the afflictions of man to the anger of the go^. 
Along with those influences of an external kind, he stu^^ 
the special peouliaritieB of the human system, how it is 
inodinod by climate and manner of life, exhibiti^ diflerent 
predispositions at different seasons of the year. He believed 
that the innate heat of the body varies with the period of 
life, beiug greatest in infancy and least in old age, and 
that hence morbifle agents affect us with greater or less 
facility at diflerent times. For this reason it is that the 
physician should attend very dosely to the condition of 
those in whom he is interested as respects their diet and 
exercise, for therebj^ he is able not onty to regulate their 
general susceptibility, but also to exert a control over the 
nonrse of their diseoM 

Beferring diseases in general to the condition or dls- 
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Iribution of the humours, for he regards inflammation as 
the passing of blood into parts not previously containing 
it, he considers that so long as those liquids occupy the 
system in an unnatural or i^ulterated state, disease con- 
tinues ; but as they ferment or undergo coction, various 
characteristic symptoms appear, and, when their elabora- 
tion is com})let^, they are discharged by perspiration or 
<jther secretions, by alvino dejections, etc. But where 
such a general relief of the system is ,not accomplished, 
the peccant humours may be localized In rome particular 
'«)rgan or special portion, and erysipelatous inflammation, 
mortification, or other such manifestations ensue. It 
is in aiding this elimination from the system that the 
physician may signally manifest his skill. His power is 
displayed much more at this epoch than by the control he 
can exert over the process of coction. Now may he invoke 
the virtues of the hollebores, the white and the black 
now may he use elaterium. The critical days which 
answer to the periods of the process of coction are to be 
watched with anxiety, and the oorrespondenoe of the state 
of the patient ’#fth title expi|cted condition which he ou^ht 
to show at those epochs ascertained. Hence the phynoian 
may be able to pr^iot the probable course of the oSsease 
during the remainder of its career, and gather true notions 
as to we practids it would be best for him to pursue to aid 
Nature in her operations. 

It thus appears that the practice of medicine in the 
hands of Hippocrates had reference rather to the Tbechanctei 
course or career of disease than to its special ofbapnc 
nature. Nothing more than this masterly con- ^ 
ception is wanted to impress us with his sui^rizing 
sdentifio power. He watches the manner in winch the 
humours are undergoing their fermenting coction, the 
phenomena displayed in the critical days, the aspect and 
nature of the oritioal discharges. He does not attempt 
to diedk the process going on, bat simply to assist the 
natural operation. 

When we consider the period at which ffippocraies 
live^ B.C. 400, and the drcumstances under which he had 
stuped me^cine, we cannot fiul to admire the ver^ great 
advance he made. His merit is conspicuous in icjeotiag 
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the BTipcrstitious tendency of his times by teaching hi» 
disciples to impute a proper agency to physical causes. 
He cdtogether discarded the imaginary influences then in 
vogue. For the gods he substituted, with singular felicity. 
Impersonal Nature. It was the interest of those who wero 
connected wildi the temples of JFsculapius to refer all tho 
diseases of men to supernatural agency; their doctrine 
being that every affliction should be attributed to the 
anger of some Q&i%ded god, and restoration to health most 
certainly procured by conciliating his power. So far, 
then, as such interests were concerned, any contradiction 
of those doctrines, any substitution of tho material for tho 
supernatural, must needs have met with reprehension. 
Yet such opposition seems in no respect to have weighed 
with this great physician, who developed his theory and 
pursued his practice without giving himself any concenr 
in that respect. He bequeathed an example to all who 
succeeded him in his noble profession, and taught them 
not to hesitate in encountering the prejudices and passions 
of the present for the sake of the truth, and to trust for 
their reward in the just Appreciation of a future age. 

With such remarliB we may assert that the medical 
philosophy of Hippocrates is worthy of our highest 
Ills doctrine admiration, since it exhibits th^ scienti^c con- 
Is truly ditions of deduction and inductitte. The theory” 
Hdentiiic. itself is compact and clear ; its lineaments aro 
completely Grecian. It presents, to one who will contem- 
plate it with due allowance for its times, the characteristic 
quiok-sightedness, penetration, and power of the Greek 
mind, fully vindicating for its author tiie title which has 
been conferred upon him by his European successors — the 
Faldier of Medicune — and perhaps inducing us to excuse 
the enthusiastio assertion of Galen, that we ought to 
reverence tiie words of Hippocrates as the voice of God. 

The Hippocratic school of Cos found a rival in the school 
of OnidoB, which offered not only a different view of the 
Ths school of nature of disease, but also taught a different 
cnidoo. principle for its cure.^ The Cnidians paid moi:o 
particular attention to the special syhiptomB in individual 
oases, and pursued a less aotivd trratment, declining,, 
whenever they could, a resort to drastic purgatives, vene- 
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section, or other energetic means. As might he expected, 
the professional activity of these schools called into ex- 
istence many able men, and produced many excellent, 
works : thus Fhiliston wrote on the regimen for persons 
in health ; Diocles on hygiene and gymnastics ; Praxagoras 
on the pulse, showing that it is a measure of the force of 
disease. The Asclepion of Cnidos continued i. destroyed 
until the time of Constantine, whe^ it was byconston- 
destroyed along with many other pagan esta- 
blishments. The union between the priesthood and the 
profession was gradually becoming less and less close; 
and, as the latter thus separated itsmf, divisions or depart- 
ments arose in it, both as regards subjects, such as phar- 
macy, surgery, etc., and also as respects the position of its 
cultivators, some pursuing it as a liberal science, and some 
as a mere industrial occupation. In those times, as in our 
own, many who were not favoured with the gifts of 
fortune were constrained to fall into the latter ranks. 
Thus Aristotle, than whom few have ever exerted a greater 
intellectual influence upon humanity, after spending his 
patrimony in liberal pursuits, kept an apothe- cimms of 
cary*s shop at Athens. Aristotle &e druggist, pbyiicianB. 
behmd his counter, selling medicines to clmnce customers, 
is Aria|x)tle thejgreat writer, whose dictum was final with 
the schoolmen ef the Middle Ages. As a geneial thing, 
however, the medical professors were drawn pian. the 
philosophical class. Outside of these divisions, and though 
in all ages continually repudiated by the profession, yet 
continually hovering round it, was a host of impoBtors 
and quacks, as t^isre will always be so long as there are 
weak-minded and shallow men to be ddu&d, and vain 
and silly women to believe. 

When the Alexandrian Museum was original by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, its studies were arrange in four 
faculties — ^literatw, mathematioB, astronomy, iigjptiao ne. 
medicine. These divisions are, however, to be Tbe 
understood comprehensively : thus, under the 
fmultyjtof medimne were included such subjects as natiml 
history. The physidthns who received the first appoint- 
ments were Gleombrotiis, Herophilus, and ErasistEatos ; 
among the subordinate professors was Philo-Stephaiiii% 
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who had charge of natural history, and was directed to 
write a book on Fishes. The elevated ideas of the founder 
cannot be better illustrated than by the manner in which 
he organized his medical school. It was upon the sure 
basis of anatomy. Herophilus and his 'colIeagueB were 
authorized to res^ to the dissection of the dead, and tO' 
ascertain, by that only trustworthy method, the 
true structure of the human body. The strong 
hand of Ptolemy resolutely carried out his design, 
though in a country where popular sentiment 
was strongly opposed to such practices. To touch a corpse 
in Egypt was an abomination. Nor was it only this great 
man’s intention to ascertain the human structure ; he also 
took measures to discover the mode in which its 
diwdSio?!^ functions are carried forward, the manner in 
bi^i vivi- -^liich it works. To this end ho authorized hia 


anatomists to make vivisections both of animals, 
and also of criminals who had been condemned to death, 
herein hnding for himself that royal road in physiology 
which Euclid once told him, at a dinner in the Museum, 
did not exist in geometry, and defending the act from 
moral criticism by the plea that, as the culprits had already 
forfeited their lives to the law, it was no injury to make 
Phyitdani of them Serviceable to the interestd of humanity. 
tb?Aiesan- Herophilus had been educated at Cos; lus 
driwachotfi. p^^^ogical views were those known as hu- 
mouralism ; his treatment active, after the manner of 3£p- 
pocrates, upon whose works he wrote commentaries. Hia 
original investigations were numerous; they were em- 
bodied, with his peculiar views, in trea^^s on the practice 
of medicine; on obstetrics; on the eye; on the pulse, 
which he properly referred to contractions of the heart. 
He was aware of the existence of the lacteals, and their 
anatomical relation to the mesenteric glands. Erasistratus, 
his ooUeagne, was a pupil of Theophrastus ai)d Ghrysippus : 
he, too, estivated anatomy. He described the structure 
of the heart, its connexions with the arteries and veins; 
but fell into the mistake that the former vessels were 
for the conveyance of air, the lattbr for that of blood. 
Ho knew that there are two kinds of nerves, those of 
motion and those of sensation. He referred aU fevers to 
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inflammatoxy states, and in iiis practice differed from the 
received me&ods of Hippocrates by observing a less active 
treatment. 

By these physicnans the study of medicine in Alexandria 
was laid upon the solid foundation of anatomy. 

Besides them there were many other instructors 
in specialties ; and, indeed, the temi)le of Serapis 
was used for a hospital, the sick being received ** 
into it, and persons studying medicine admitted for the 
purpose of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
of disease, precisely as in similar institutions at the 
present time. Of course, under such circumstances, the 
departments of surgery and pharmacy received many 
improvements, and produced many able men. Among 
these improvements may be mentioned now operations for 
lithotomy, instruments for crushing calculi, for reducing 
dislocations, etc. The active commerce of Egypt afforded 
abundant opportunity for extending the materia medica 
by the introduction of a great many herbs and drugs. 

The medical school of Alexandria, which was thus 
originally based upon dissection, in the course of time lost 
much of its scientific spirit. But the influence Decline or 
of the first teachers may be traced through Aiexandriui 
many, subsequent ages. Thus Galen divides me 
profession in his time into Herophilians and Erasistratians. 
various sects had arisen in the course of events, as the 
Dogmatists, who asserted that diseases can only be treated 
oorreotly by the aid of a knowledge of the struoture and 
functions, the action of dru^, and the changes induced in 
the affected parts ; they insisted, therefore, upon the 
necessity of anatdby, physiology, therapeutics, iEind pa- 
thology. They claimed a descent from Hippocrat^. Their 
antagonists, the Empirics, ridiculed such knowledge as 
fanciful or unattainable, and relied on experience alone. 
These subdivisions were not limited to sects; they may 
also be observed under the form of schools. Even Erasis- 
tratus himself, toward the close of his life, through some 
dispute, or misunderstanding, appears to have left the 
Museum and establidmd a semool at Smyrna. The study 
of various branoes of medicine was also pursued by 
others out of the immediate ranks of the professioim 
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Mithridates, king of Fontus, thus devoted himself to tho 
examination of poisons and the discovery of antidotes. 

What a fall from this scientific medicine to the miracle- 
cure which soon displaced it! What a descent from 
Hippocrates and the great Alexandrian physicians to tho 
bhrines of saints and the monks ! 

To the foregoing sketch of the state of Greek medicine 
The Jewish in its day of glory, I must add an^examination 
rhyricians. of fijo same science among the Jews subsequently 
to the second century; it is necessary for the proper 
understanding of tho origin of Saracen learning. 

In philosophy the Jews had been gradually emanci- 
pating themselves from the influence of ancient traditions ; 
their advance in this direction is shown by the active 
manner in which they aided in tho development of Neo- 
platonism. After the destruction of Jerusalem all Syria 
Their msnci Mesopotamia were full of Jewish schools; 
patlonfrom but the great philosophers, as well as the great 
JStunS^ merchants of the nation, were residents of 
Alexandria. Fersecution and dispersion, if they 
served no other good purpose, weakened the ^sp of tho 
ecdesiastic. Ferhaps, tw, repeated disappointments in 
an expected coming of a national temporal Messiah had 
brought those who weie now advanc^ in intellectual 
progress to a just appreciation of ancient traditions. In 
this mental emancipation their physicians took the lead. 
For long, while their pursuits were yet in infancy, a bitter 
animosity had been manifested toward them by the 
Levites, whose manner of healing was by prayer, expiatory 
sacrifice, and miracle ; or, if they desce&led to less super- 
natural means, by an application of such remedies as are 
popular with tho vulgar everywhere. Thus, to a person 
bitten by a mad dog, they would give the diaphragm of a 
dog to eat. As examples of a class of men Qoon to take no 
obscure share in directing human progress may be men- 
tioned Hannina, a.d. 205, often spoken of W his successors 
as tiie earliest of Jewi^ physicians; ^muel, equally 
distinguished as an astronomer, acooucheur, and oculist, 
the inventor of a coUyrium which bore his name ; Bab, 
an anatomist, who wrote a treatise on the structure of the 
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body of man as ascertained by dissections, thereby attain- 
ing such celebrity that the people, after his death, used 
the earth of his grave as a medicine ; Abba Oumna, whose 
study of insanity plainly shows that he gave a material 
interpretation to the national doctrine of |K)sseBsion by 
devils, and replaced that strange delusion by the scientifio 
explanation of corporeal derangement. I'his honourable 
j^hysioian made it a rule never to take a fee from the poor, 
and never to make any diderenoe in his assiduous atten- 
tion between them and the rich. These men may be taken 
as a type of their successors to the seventh century, when 
the Oriental schools were broken up in consequence of the 
Arab military movements. In the Talmudic literature 
there are all the indications of a transitional state, so far 
as medicine is conoerned; the supernatural seems to bo 
jtassing into the physical, the ecclesiastical is mixed up 
with the exact: thus a rabbi may cure disease by the 
ecclesiastical operation of laying on of hands; but of 
febrile disturbances, an exact, though erroneous explanation 
is given, and paralysis of the hind legs of an animal is 
correctly referred to the pressure of a tumour on the spinal 
cord. Some of its aphorisms are not devoid of amusing 
signihoanee : “ Any disease, provided the bowels remain 
open ; any kind of pain, provided the heart remain un- 
adect^ ; any kind of uneasiness, provided the head be not 
attacked ; all manner of evils, except it be a bad woman.” 

At first, after the fall of the Alexandrian school, it was 
all that the Jewish phytsi^nanB could do to preserve the 
learning that had descended to them. But when the 
tumult of Arabic conquest was over, we find Arabs 
them becoming tho advisers of crowned heads; affiliate with 
and exerting, by reason of their advantageous 
position, their liberal education, their enlarged views, a 
most important influence on the intellectual progress of 
humanity. Maser Djaivah, physician to the ^alif Moa- 
wiyah, was distinguished at once as a poet, a Rteof Jewish 
critic, a philosopher ; Haroun, a physician of ^ysidan# to 
Alexandria, whose Pandects, a treatise unfor- 
tunately now lost, are said to have contained the first 
elaborate description of the small-pox and method of its 
treatment. Isaac Ben Emran wrote «in original treatise on 

Fou I. 2 d 
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poisons and their symptoms, and others followed his ex- 
ample. The Khalif A1 Kaschid, who maintained political 
relations with Charlemagne hy means of Jewish envoys, 
set that monarch an example by which indeed he was not 
They found profit, in actively patronising the medical 

medical college at Djondcuabour, and founding a univer- 
coii»-geH, Bagdad. Ho prohibited any person from 

practising medicine until after a satisfactory examination 
before one of those faculties. Tn the East the theological 
theory of disease and of its cure was fast passing away. 
Of the school at Bagdad, Joshua ben }^un is said to have 
been the most celebrated professor, the school itself actively 
promoting the translaiion of Greet works into Arabic — 
not alone works of a professional, but also those of a general 
kind. In this manner the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
andpromofee wero securcd ; indeed, it is said 1 hat almost every 
favneeaud day camels laden with volumes wore entering 
literature. gates of Bagdad. To add to the supply, the 

Emperor Michael III. was compelled by treaty to furnish 
Greek books. The result of this intellectual movement 
could be no other than a dififubion of light. Schools arose 
in Bassora, Ispahan, Samarcand, Fez, Morocco, Sicily, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada. 

Through the Nestorians and the Jews the Arabs thus 
became acquainted with the medical science of Greece and 
Alexandria ; but to this was added other knowledge of a 
inteTmingiing “^ 0^6 sinister kind, derived from Persia, or 
of lUBgic and perhaps remotely from Chaldee sources, the 
BifTccry. Nestorians having important Church establish- 
ments in Mesopotamia, and the Jews having been long 
familiar with that country; indeed, from thence their 
anoostors originally came. More than once its ideas had 
modified their national religion. I'his extraneous know- 
ledge was of an astrological or magical nature, carried 
into practice by incantations, amulets, charms, and talis- 
Dedieation of Its fundamental principle was that the 

portJon»«J planeta:^ bodies exercise an influence over 
to'be terrestrial things. As seven planets and seven 
■uperaatuni. metals were at that time known — the sun, the 
moon. Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, ISatum, being the 
planets of astrology ~ a due allotment was made. Gold 
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was held sacred to the sun, silver to the moon, iron to 
Mars, etc. Even tho jiortions of time wore in like maiiiior 
dedicated ; the seven days of the week wore respectively 
given to tho seven planets of astrology. I'he names 
imposed on those days, and the order in which they occur, 
are obviously connected with the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
of astronom}’-, each of the planets having an hour as- 
signed to it in its order of occurrence, and the planet 
ruling first the hour of each day giving its onginoithe 
name to that day. Thus arranged, the week 
is a remarkable instance of the longevity of an institution 
adapted to the wants of man. It has survived through 
mai^y changes of empire, has forced itself on tho eccle- 
siastical system of Europe, which, unable to change its 
idolatrous aspect, has encouraged tho vulgar error that it 
owes its authenticity to tho Holy Scriptures, an error too 
plainly betrayed by tho pagan names that the days bear, 
and also by their order of occurrence. 

These notions of dedicating portions of matter or of time 
to the sujx^matural were derived from the doctrine of a 
universal spirit or soul of the world, extensively believed 
in throughout the East. It underlies, as wo have seen in 
Chapter III., all Oriental theology, and is at once a very 
antique and not unphilosophical conception. Of this soul 
the spirit of man was by many supposed to be a particle 
like a spark given off from a fiame. All other things, 
animate or inanimate, brutes, plants, stones, nay, even 
natural forms, rivers, moun.tains, cascades, grottoes, have 
each an indwelling and aiilmating spirit. 

Amulets and ^arms, therefore, did not derive their 
powers from the material substance of which they consisted, 
but from this indwelling spirit. In the case of man, his 
immaterial principle was believed to correspond to his 
personal bodily form. Of the two great sects into which 
the Jewish nation had been divided, the Pharisees ac^pt^ 
the Assyrian doctrine ; but the Sadducees, who denied the 
existence of any such spirit, boasted that theirs was the old 
Mosaic faith, and denounced their antagonists as having 
been contaminated at the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
before which catastrophe, according to them, these doctrines 
were unheard of in Jerusalem. In Alexandria, among the 

2 i>2 
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leading men there were many adherents to these opinions. 
Alexandrian Thus I’lotinus wrote a book on the association 
necromancy, danions with mcn» and his disciple Porphyry 
proved practically the possibility of such an alliance; 
for, repairing to the temple of Isis along with Plotinus 
and a certain Egyptian priest, the latter, to prove 
his supernatural power, offered to raise up the spirit of 
Plotinus himself in a visible form. A magical circle was 
drawn on the ground, surrounded with the customary 
astrological signs, the invocation commenced, the spirit 
appeared, and Plotinus stood face to face with his own soul. 
In this successful experiment it is needless to inquire how 
much the necromancer depended upon optical contrivances, 
and how much upon an alarmed imagination. But if thus 
the spint of a living man could be called up, how much 
more likely the souls of the dead. 

In reality, these wild doctrines were connected with 
These Ideas Pantheism, which was secretly believed in every- 
oiiKiiiatoin whore; for, though, in a coarse mode of expres- 
^untheibm. ^ distinction seemed thus to be made 

between matter and spirit, or body and soul, it was held 
by the initiated that matter itself is a mere shadow of the 
spirit, and the body a delusive semblance of the soul. 

In the eighth century, many natural facts of a surprising 
and unaccountable description, well calculated to make a 
The black art. impression upon those who witnessed 

them, had accumulated. They were such as are 
now familiar to chemists. VesBels tightly closed were 
hurst open when tormented in the fire, apparently by some 
invisible agency ; intangible vapours condensed into solids ; 
from colourless liquids gaudy precipitates were suddenly 
called into existence ; flames were disengaged without any 
adequate cause ; explosions took place spontaneously. ^ 
much that was unexpected and unaccountable justified 
the title of “ the occult science,” “ the black art.” From 
being isolated marvels unconnected with one another, these 
facts had been united. I'he Chaldee notions of a soul of 
the world, and of indwelling spirits, had furnished a thread 
on which all these pearls, for such they proved to be, might 
be strung. 

With avidity — for there is ever a charm in the super* 
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natural— did the Arabs receive from their Nestorian and 
Jewish medical instructors these mystical inter- 
pretations along with true knowledge. And far foil into tbesR 
from resting satisfied with what thcii masters 
had thus delivered, they proceeded forthwith to improve 
and extend it for themselves, l^hey submitted all kinds 
of substances to all kinds of operations, greatly improving 
the experimental process they had been taught, lly 
exposing various bodies to the fire, they found it possible 
to extract from them more refined portions, which seemed 
to concentrate in themselves the qualities pertaining in a 
more diffuse way to the substances from which they had 
been drawn. These, since they were often invisible at 
their first disengagement, yet capable of bursting open the 
strongest vessels, and sometimes of disappearing in explo- 
sions and fiames, they concluded must ko the indwelling 
spirit or soul of the body, from which the fire had driven 
them forth. It was the Chaldee doctrine realized. Thus 
they obtained the spirit of wine, the spirit of salt, the spirit 
of nitre. Wc still retain in commerce these designations, 
though their significance is lost. When first introduced 
they had a strictly literal meaning. Alchemy, with its 
essences, quintessences, and spirits, was Pantheism mate- 
rialized. God was seen to be in everything, in ths 
abstract as well as the concrete, in numbers as well as 
realities. 

Anticipating what will have hereafter to be considered 
in detail, I may here remark that it was not the Moham- 
medan alone who deli\cred himself up to these mystic 
delusions ; Christendom was prepared for them Md theCbris- 
also. In its opinion, the earth, the air, the sea, 
were full of invisible forms. With more faith than even 
by paganism itself was the supernatural power of the images 
of the gods accepted, only it was imputed to the influence of 
devils. The lunatic was troubled by a like possession. ^ If 
a spring discharged its waters with a periodical gui^ng 
of carbonic acid gas, it was a^tated by an angel ; if an 
unfortunate descended into a pit and was suffocated by the 
mephitic air, it was by some diemon who was secreM ; if 
the miner's torch produced an explosion, it was owing to 
the wrath of some malignant spirit guarding a treasure, 
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and whose solitude had been disturbed. There was no end 
to the stories, duly authenticated by the best human 
testimony, of the occasional appearance of such spirits 
under Tisible forms; there was no grotto or cool thicket in 
which angels and genii had not been seen, no oavom without 
its daemons. Though the names were not yet given, it was 
well understood that the air had its sylphs, the earth its 
gnomes, the fire its salamanders, the water its undines ; tc 
the day belonged its apparitions, to the night its fairies. 
The foul air of stagnant places assumed the visible form 
of daemons of abominable aspect ; the explosive gases of 
mines took on the shape of pale-faced, malicious dwarfs, 
with leathery ears hanging down to their shoulders, and 
garments of grey cloth. Philosophical conceptions can 
never be disentangled from social ideas ; the thoughts of 
man will always gather a tincture from the intellectual 
medium* in which* he lives. 

In Christendom, however, the chief application of these 
doctrines was to tlie relics of martyrs and saints. As with 
the amulets and talismans of Mesopotamia, these were 
regarded as possessing supernatural powers. They were a 
sure safeguard against evil spirits, and an unfailing relief 
in siokness. 

A singular foroe was given to these mystic ideas by the 
peculiar direction they happened to take. As there aiu 
veins of water in the earth, and apertures through which 
the air can gain access, an analogy was inferred between 
its structure and that of an animal, loading to an inference 
of a similarity of functions. From this came the theory of 
Transinuta- development of metals in its womb under 

tion of metau the influence of the planets, the pregnant earth 
-Alchemy, gpontaneously producing gold and silver from 
baser things after a definite number of lunations. Already, 
however, in the doctrine of the transmutation of metals, it 
was perceived that to Nature the lapse of time is nothing — 
to man it is everything. To Nature, when she is transmut- 
ing a worthless into a better metal, what signify a thonsand 
vears? To man, half a century embraces the period of his 
intellectual ac tivity. The aim of the cultivator of the sacred 
art should be to shorten the natural term ; and, since we 
observe the influence of heat in hastening the ripening of 
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fruits, may we not reasonably expect that duly regulated 
degrees of fire will answer the purpose ? by an exposure of 
base material in the furnace for a proper season, may we not 
anticipate the wished f(jr event ? The Emperor Caligula, 
who had formerly tried to make gold from phiioBupher’B 
orpiment by the force of fire, was only one of a 
thousand adepts pursuing a similar scheme. Some trusted 
to the addition of a material substance in aiding the fire 
to jmrge away the dross of the base body submitted to it. 
From this arose the doctrine of the powder of projection 
aiid the philosopher’s stone. 

This doctrine of the possibility of transmuting things 
intci forms essentially different steadily made its way, 
leading, in the material direction, to alchemy, 
the art of making gold and silver out of baser 
metals, and in theology to tran substantiation. 
Transmutation and transubstantiation were twin 
sisters, destined for a world-wide celebrity ; one became 
allied to the science of Mecca, the other to the theology of 
Koine. 

While thus the Arabs joined in the pursuit of alchemy, 
their medical tendencies led thorn simultaneously to culti- 
vate another ancient delusion, the discovery of a xheeuxirof 
universal panacea or elixir which could cure all 
diseases and prolong life for ever. Mystical experimenters 
for centuries had been ransacking all nature, from the 
yellow flowers which are sacred to the sun, and gold his 
emblem and reprosentati'^c on earth, down to the vilest 
excrements of the human body. As to gold, there had been 
gathered round that metal many fictitious excellences in 
addition to its real values ; it was believed that in some 
preparation of it would be found the elixir vit». This 
is the explanation of the unwearied attempts pot^biegoid. 
at making potable gold, for it was universally 
thought that if that metal could be obtained in a dissolved 
state, it would constitute the long-sought panacea. Nor 
did it seem impossible so to increase the power of water as 
to impart to it new virtues, and thereby enable it to accom- 
plish the desired solution. Were there not natural waters 
of very different properties ? were there not some that could 
fortify the memory, others destroy it ; some re-enforce the 
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spirits, some impart dulness, and some, which were highly 

{ )rized, that could secure a return of love ? It had been 
ong known that both natural and artificial waters can 
permanently affect the health, and that instruments may 
TO made to ascertain their qualities. Zosimus, the Pan- 
opolitan, had described in former times the operation of 
distillation, by which water may bo purified ; the Arabs 
Chemioia Called the apparatus for conducting that experi- 
waten. meut an alembic. His treatise on the virtues 


and composition of waters was conveyed under the form of 
a dream, in which there flit before us fantastically white- 
haired priests sacrificing before the altar; cauldrons of 
boiling water, in which there are walking about men a span 
long ; brazen-clad warriors in silence reading leaden books, 
and sphinxes with wings. In such incomprehensible 
fictions knowledge was purposely, and ignorance con- 
veniently concealed. 

The practical Arabs had not long been engaged in these 
fascinating but wild pursiuts, when results of 
%nate great importance began to appear. In a 

scientific point of view, the discovery of the strong 
acids laid the true foundation of chemistry ; in a 
political point of view, the invention of gunpowder revo- 
lutionized the world. 


There were several explosive mixtures. Automatic fire 
Gunpowder made from equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre, 

and and sulphide of antimony, finely pulverized and 

works. mixed into a paste, with equal parts of juice of 
the black sycamore and liquid asphaltum, a little quick- 
lime being added. It was directed to keep the, material 
from the rays of the sun, which would set it on fire. 

Of liquid or Greek fire we have not a precise description^ 
since the knowledge of it was kept at Constantinople as a 
state secret.' There is reason, however, to believe that it con- 
tained milphur nitrate of potash mixed with naphtha. 
Of gunpowder, Marcus Grsscus, whose date' is probably 
to be referred to the dose of l^e eighth century, gives the 
composition explicitly. He directs us to pulverize in a 
marble mortar one pound of sulphur, two of charcoal, and 
six of saltpetre. If some of this powder bo tightly rammed 
in a long narrow tube dosed at one end, and then set on 
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fire, the tube will fly through the air : this is clearly the 
rocket. He says that thunder may be imitated by folding 
some of the powder in a cover and tying it up tightly : 
this is the cracker. It thus appears that fireworks pre- 
ceded fire-arms. To the same author we are incombuM- 
indebted for prescriptions for making the skin “‘‘“• 
incombustible, so that we may handle fire without being 
burnt. These, doubtless, were received as explanations 
of the legends of the times, which related how miracle- 
workers had washed their hands in melted copper, and 
sat at their ease in flaming straw. 

Among the Saracen names that might be mentioned as 
cultivators of alchemy, we may recall El-Rasi, Arabian 
Ebid Durr, Djafar or Geber, Toghrag^, who cbcmiata. 
wrote an alchemical poem, and Dschildegi, one of whose 
works bears the significant title of “ The Lantern.” The 
definition of alchemy by some of these authors is very 
striking : the science of the balance, the science of weight, 
the science of combustion. 

To one of these chemists, Djafar, our attention may for 
a moment be drawn. He lived toward the end 
of the eighth century, and is honoured by Rhases, ouven nltiio 
Avicenna, and Ealid, the great Arabic phy- J^^*****" 
sicians, as their master. His name is memorable 
in chemistry, since it marks an epoch in that scienoe of 
equal importance to that of Priestley and Lavoisier. He is 
the first to describe nitric add and aqua regia. Before 
him no stronger acid was known than concentrated vinegar. 
We cannot conceive of chemistry as not possessing acids. 
Roger Bacon speaks of him as the magister magis^rum. 
He has perfectly just notions of the nature of spirits or 
gases, as we call them ; thus he says, 0 son of the doctrine, 
when spirits fix themselves in Imies, they lose 
their form ; in their nature they are no longer "idilttoli 
what they were. When you compel them to jjgj* 
be disengaged again, this is what happens: 
either the spirit sdone escapes with the air, and tne 
body remains fixed in the alembic, or the spirit and 
body empe together at the same time.” His doctrine 
respecting the nature of the metaLs, though erroneous, was 
not without a scientific value. A metal he oonsidm to 
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1)6 a compound of sulphur, mercury, and arsenic, and 
hence he infers that transmutation is possible by varying 
the proportion of those ingredients. He knows that a 
metal, when calcined, increases in weight, a discovery of 
the greatest importance, as eventually brought to bear in 
the destruetion of the doctrine of Phlogiston of Stahl, and 
which has been imputed to Europeans of a much later 
time. Ho describes tlie operations of distillation, subli- 
mation, filtration, various chemical aj^paratus, water- 
batlis, sand-baths, cupels of bone-earth, of tlie use of which 
he gives a singularly clear description. A chemist reads 
with interest Djafar’s antique motliod of obtaining nitiio 
acid by distilling in a retort t-yprus vitriol, alum, and 
He RoivM the sa-lfp^fre. lie sets forth its corrosive power, and 
problem of shows how it may be made to dissolve even 
poubic gold. gQ2d itself, by adding a portion of sal ammoniac. 
Djafar may thus be considered as having solved the grand 
alchemical problem of obtaining gold in a potable state. 
Of course, many trials must have been made on the in- 
fiuence of this solution on the animal system, respecting 
which such extravagant anticipations had been entertained. 
I'he disappointment that ensued was doubtless the reason 
that the records of these trials have not descended to us. 

With Djafar may be mentioned Khazes, born A.D. 860, 
pHysira^n-m-ohief to lie great hospital at Bag- 
.»vi-rB Hui- dad. To him is duo the first description of the 
phuncucid. preparation and properties of sulphuric acid. 
He obtained it, as the Kordhausen variety is still made, by 
the distillation of dried green vitriol. To him are also 
due the first indications of the preparation of absolute 
alcohol) by distilling spirit of wine from quick-lime. As 
B chiidifl- ® curious discovery made by the Saracens may 
cuvtTH pbos- be mentioned t^ie experiment of Achild Bechil, 
piioruB. distilling together the extract of urine, 

clay, lime, and powdered charcoal, obtained an artificial 
carbuncle, which shone in the dark like a good moon.’* 
This was phosphorus. 

And now there arose among Arabian physicians a 
correctness of thought and breadth of view altogether 
surprising. It might almost be supposed that the follow- 
iug lines were written by one of our own contemporaries ; 
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they are, however, extracted' from a chapter of Avicenna 
on the origin of mountains. This author was cciogicai 
bom in the tenth century. “ Mountains may views of 
be duo to two different causes. Either they are 
effects of upheavals of the crust of the earth, such as 
might occur during a violent earthquake, or they are the 
effect of water, which, cutting for itself a new route, has 
denuded the valleys, the strata being of different kinds, 
some soft, some hard. The winds ai^d waters disintegrate 
the one, but leave the other intact. Most of the eminences 
of the earth have had this latter origin. It would require 
a long period of time for all such changes to bo accom- 
plished, during which the mountains themselves might be 
somewhat diminished in size. But that water has been 
tJie main cause of these effects is proved by the existence 
of fossil remains of aquatic and other animals on many 
mountains.” Avicenna also explains the nature of petrify- 
ing or incrusting waters, and mentions terolitos, out of 
one of which a sword-blade was made, but he adds that 
the metal was too brittle to bo of any use. A mere cata- 
logue of some of the works of Avicenna will indicate the 
condition of Arabian attainment. 1. On the 
Dtility and Advantage of Science ; 2. Of Health fniUmte^e 
and Bemodies; 3. Canons of Physic; 4. On 
Astronomical Observations ; 5. Mathematical 
Theorems ; 0. On the Arabic Language and its Properties ; 
7. On the Origin of the Soul and Resurrection of the 
Body ; 8. Demonstration Collateral Lines on the 
Sphere ; 9. An Abridgment of Euclid ; 10. On Finity 
and Infinity; 11. On Physics and Metaphysics; 12. An 
Encyclopeedia of Human Knowledge, in 20 vols., etc , etc. 
The perusal of such a catalogue is sufficient to excite 
profound attention when we remember the contempo 
raneouB state of Europe. 

The pursuit of the elixir made a well-marked impres- 
ek>u upon Arab experimental science, confirm- of the 
ing it in its medical application. At the founds- 
tioQ of this application lay the principle that pi^uoai 
it is possible to relieve the diseases of the human “edicine. 
body by purely material means. As the soience advanced 
it gi-adually shook its ietichisms, the spiritual receding 
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into insignificance, the material coming into bolder relief. 
Not, however, without great difficulty was a way forced 
for the great doctrine that the influence of substances on 
the constitution of man is altogether of a material kind, 
and not at all due to any indwelling or animating spirit ; 
that it is of no kind of use to practise incantations over 
drugs, or to repeat prayers over the mortar in which 
medicines are being com])ounded, since the effect will be 
the same, whether this has l)een done or not ; that there 
is no kind of efficacy in amulets, no virtue in charms ; and 
that, though saint-relics may serve to excite the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant, they are altogether beneath the 
attention of the philosopher. 

It was this last sentiment which brought Europe and 
Medical con intellectual collision. The Saracen 

aCi SwJen and Hebrew physicians had become thoroughly 
AfriSl* materialized. Throughout Christendom the 
practice of medicine was altogether supernatural. 
It was in the hands of ecclesiastics; and saint relics, 
shrines, and miracle-cures were a source of boundless 
profit. On a subsequent page I shall have to describe the 
circumstances of the conflict that ensued between material 
philosophy on one side, and supernatural jugglery on the 
other ; to show how the Arab system gained the victory, 
and how, out of that victory, the industrial life of Europe 
arose. The Byzantine policy inaugurated in Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria was, happily for the world, in the 
end overthrown. To that foture page 1 must postpone 
the great achievements of the Arabians in the fulness of 
their Age of Beason. When Europe was hardly more 
enlightened than Caffraria is now, the Saracens were 
cultivating and even creating science. Their triumphs in 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, 
proved to be more glorious, more durable, and tiierefore 
more important than their military actions had been. 
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THE AGE OP FAITH IN THE WEST— (Conrtniial). 

IMAQE-WOBSHIP AND THE HONES. 

Oriqin of Image-wobship. — Inutility of hnagea diaoover&d in Ana and 
Africa during the Saracen War».—Itise of IconoeUum, 

The' Emperors prohibit Image-wortihin. — The Morike, aided by court 
Females^ sustain it. — Victory of the latter, 

Jmnge-toorahip in the West sustained by the Popes. — Quarrd beiuoeon (he 
Emperor and tlte Pope. — The Pr^pe, aided by the Monks, revoUs and 
allies himself with the Franks. 

The Monks. — History of the Rise and Development of MonasUdsm . — 
Hermits and Co^iobites. — Spread of Monastidsm from Egypt over 
Europe. — Monk Miracles and Legends. — Humanisation of Sm monastic 
Establishments. — They materialise Religion, and impress their Ideas 
on Europe, 

The Arabian influence, allying itself to philosophy, was 
henceforth productive of other than military results. To 
the loss of Africa and Asia was now added a disturbance 
impressed on Europe itself utiding in the deoom- inttuc-nce of 
position of Christianity into two forms, Greek Arabians, 
and Latin, and in three great political events — the eman- 
cipation of the popes from the emperors of Constantinople, 
the usurpation of power by a new djTiasty in France, the 
reconstruction of the Homan empire in the West. 

The dispute respecting the worship of images led to 
those great events. Tho acts of the Mohammedan khalifa 
and of the iconoclastic or image-breaking emperors occa> 
sioned that dispute. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the condition of 
southern Europe when it first felt the inteUeotual influence 
of the Arabians. Its old Homan and Greek populations 
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had altogether disappeared ; the race^ of half-breeds and 
w<»rBhipof mongrels snbstiintcd for them wore immersed 
relics Wirt in fetichism. An observance of certain cere- 
iinageB. Dionials Constituted a religions life. A chip of 
the true cross, some iron filings from the chain of St. Peter, 
a tooth or bone of a martyr, were hold in adoration ; the 
world was full of the stupendous miracles which these 
relics had performed. But especially were painted or 
graven images of holy personages supposed to be endowed 
with such powers. They had become objects of actual 
worship. The facility with whicli the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constjuitine the Orciit, had given an aristo- 
cratic fashion to this idolatry, showed that the old pagan 
ideas had never really died out, and that the degenerated 
populations received with approval the religious concep- 
tions of their great predecessors. 'J’ho early Christian 
fathers believed that painting and sculpture were forbidden 
by the Scriptures, and that they were therefore wicked 
arts; and, though the second Council of Nicea asserted 
that the use of images had always been adopted by the 
Church, there are abundant facts to prove that the actual 
worship of them was not indulged in until the fourth 
century, when, on the occasion of its occurrence in Spain, 
it was condemned by the Council of Illiberis. During 
the fifth century the practice of introducing images into 
..hurches increased, and in the sixth it had become prevalent. 
itB rapid The common people, who had never been able 
vpreainn to Comprehend doctrinal mysteries, found their 
Christendom, Wants satisfied in turning to these 

effigies. With singular obtuseness, they believed that the 
saint is present in his image, though hundreds of the same 
kind were in existence, each having an equal and exclusive 
right to the spiritual presence. The doctrine of invoca- 
tion of departed saints, which assumed prominence in the 
fifth century, was greatly strengthened by these graphic 
forms. Pagan idolatry had reappeared. 

At first the simple cross was used as a substitute for the 
amulets and charms of remoter times ; it constituted a 
fetich able to expel evil spirits, even Satan himself. This 
Being, who had become singularly debased from what 
he was in the noble Oriental fictions, was an imbecile 
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and malicious tbougli not a malignant spirit, affrighted 
not only at pieces of wood framed in the shape of a cross, 
but at the form of it made by the huger in the air. A 
subordinate dmmon was supposed to possess simpiffe- 
every individual at his birth, but ho was cast ht-s rppiac- 
out by baptism. When, in the course of time, 
the cross became a crucifix, offering a repi’esontation of 
the dying Kedoeiner, it might be supposed to have gathered 
increased virtue ; and soon, in addition to that adorable 
form, were introduced images of the V irgin, the apostles, 
saints, and martyrs. The ancient times seemed to have 
come again, when those pictures were approached with 
genuffexions, luminaries, and incense. The doctrine of 
the more intelligent was that these were aids to devotion, 
and that, among people to whom the art of reading was 
unknown, they served the useful purpose of recalling 
sacred events in a kind of hieroglyphic manner. But 
among the vulgar, and monks, and women, they were 
believed to be endowed with supernatural power. Bidding and 
Of some, the wounds could bleed ; of others, wii.kmg 
the eyes could wink ; of others, the lim bs could 
be raised. In ancient times, the statues of Minerva could 
brandish spears, and those of Venus could weep. 

In truth, the populations of the Greek and Latin 
countries were no more than nominally converted and 
superficially Christianized. The old traditions idolatry 
and practices had never been forgotten. A 
tendency to idolatry seemet^ to be the necessary oi^ce and 
incident of the climate. Not without reason 
have the apologists of the clergy affirmed that image- 
worship was insisted on by the people, and that the 
Church had to admit ideas that she had never been able 
to eradicate. After seven hundred years of apostolic 
labour, it was found that the populace of Greece and Italy 
were apparently in their old state, and that actually 
nothing at all had been accomplished; the new-comers 
had passed into the track of their predecessors. It is 
often said that the restoration of image-worship was 
owing to the extinction of civilization by the Northern 
barbarians. But this is not true. In the blood of the 
German nations Ihe taint of idolatry is but small. In 
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their own oountrios they gave it little encouragement, 
and, indeed, hastened quickly to its total rejection. The 
sin lay not with them, but with the Mediterranean 
people. 

hor are those barbarians to be held accountable for the 
so-called extinction of civilization in Italy. The true 
lioman race had prematurely died ; it came to an untimely 
Influence of consequence of its dissolute, its violent life, 

thp bar- Its civilization would have spontaneously died 
'Arlans. with it had no barbarian been present ; and, if 
these intruders produced a baneful effect at first, they 
compensated for it in the end. As, when fresh coal is 
added to a fire that is burning low, a still further diminu- 
tion will ensue, perhaps there may be a risk of entirely 
putting it out ; but in due season, if all goes well, the new 
material will join in the contagious blaze. The savages 
of Europe, thrown into the decaying foci of Greek and 
Roman light, did perhaps for a time reduce the general 
heat ; but, by degrees, it spread throughout their mass, 
and the bright flame of modern civilization was the 
result. Let those who lament the intrusion of these men 
into the classical countries, reflect upon the result which 
must otherwise have ensued — the last spark would soon 
have died out, and nothing but ashes have remained. 

Three causes gave rise to Iconoclasm, or the revolt 
Origin of against image- worship : Ist, the remonstrances 
loonociasm. deiision of the Mohammedans; 2nd, the 

good sense of a great sovereign, Leo the Isaurian, who 
had risen by his merit from obscurity, and had become the 
founder of a new dynasty at Constantinople; 3rd, the 
detected inability of these miracle-working idols and 
fetiches to protect their worshippers or themselves against 
an unbelieving enemy. Moreover, an impression was 
gradually making its way among the more intelligent 
classes that religion ought to free itself from such supersti- 
tions. So important were the consequences of Leo’s 
actions, that some have been disposed to assign to his reign 
the first attempt at making policy depend on theology; 
and to this period, as I have elsewhere remarked, they 
therefore refer the commencement of the Byzantine empire. 
Through one hundred and twenty years, six emperors 
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devoted ihemselvos to this reformation. But it was 
premature. They were overpowered hy the populace and 
the monks, by the bishops of Borne, and by a superstitious 
and wicked woman. 

It had been a favourite argument against the pagans 
how little their gods could do for them when tho hour of 
calamity came, when their statues and images wero insulted 
and destroyed, and hence how vain was such ^ 

worship, how imbecile such gods. When Africa mirucuiouti 
and Asia, full of relics and crosses, pictures and iJ'ySSi’in th« 
images, fell before the Mohammedans, those Arabinva- 
couquerors retaliated tho same logic with no 
little effect. There was hardly one of the fallen towns 
that had not some idol for its protector. Hemembering 
the stem objurgations of the prophet against this deadly 
sin, prohibited at once by tho commandment of God and 
repudiated by the reason of man, the Saracen khalifii had 
ordered all the Syrian images to be destroyed, 

Amid the derision of the Arab soldiery and the wie or 
tears of the terror-stricken worshippers, these 
orders were remorselessly carried into effect, except 
in some oases where the temptation of an enormous ransom 
induced the avengers of the unity of God to swerve from 
their duty. Thus the piece of linen cloth on which it was 
feigned ihat our Saviour had impressed his countenance, 
and which was the palladium of Edessa, was carried off 
by the victors at the capture of that town, and subsequently 
sold to Constantinople at the profitable price of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. This picture, and also some 
other celebrated ones, it was said, possessed the pro^rty 
of multiplying themselves by contact with other surfaces, 
as in modem times we multiply photographs. Such wero 
the celebrated images ** made without hands.” 

It was currently asserted that the immediate orinn of 
loonoclasm was due to the Ehalif Yezed, who had com • 
pleted the destmotion of the Syrian imagra, and to two 
Jews, who stimulated Leo the Isaurian to nis task. How- 
ever that^ may be, Leo published an edict, a.d. ^ 

726, prohibiting the worship of images. T|us prohiuA^ 
was followed by another directing their do- 
atmotion, and the whitewashing of the walls of ohuridies 

TOL. I. 2 I 
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ornamented with them. Hereupon the clergy and the 
monks rebelled ; the emperor was denounced as a Moham- 
medan and a Jew. He ordered that a. statue of the 
•Saviour in that part of the city called Ghalcopratia should 
be removed, and a riot was the consequence. One of his 
officers mounted a ladder and struck the idol with an axe 
upon its face ; it was an incident like that enacted cen- 
turies before in the temple of Serapis at Alexandria. The 
sacred image, which had often arrested the course of 
Nature and worked many miracles, was now found to be 
unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble 
of women interfered in its behalf ; they threw down the 
ladder and killed the officer ; nor was the riot ended until 
the troops were called in and a great massacre perpetrated. 
Thetnonka Tho monks spread the sedition in all parts of 
■luuin It. the empire ; they oven attempted to proclaim a 
new emperor. Leo was everywhere denounced as a Moham- 
medan infidel, an enemy of the Mother of God ; but with 
indexible resolution he persisted in his determination as 
long as he lived. 

His son and successor, Constantino, pursued the same 
iconoclastic policy. From tho circumstance of his acci- 
denidy defiling the font at which ho was being baptized, 
he had received the suggestive name of Copronymus. 
His subsequent career was asserted by the monim to have 
been foreshadowed by his sacrilegious beginnings. It was 
ThflyacOTBe asserted that he was an atheist. In 

UM?mporor truth, his biography, in many respects, proves 
ofathetam. higher classes in Constantinople were 

largely infected with infidelity. The patriarch deposed 
upon oath that Copronymus had made the most irreUgious 
confessions to him, as ihat our Saviour, far from being the 
^n of God, was, in his opinion, a mere man, bom of his 
mother in the common way. The truth of these accusa- 
tions was pqrhaps, in a measure, sustained Jbv the revenge 
that the emperor took on tho patriarch for mb indiscreet 
revdations. He seized him, put out his eyes, caused him 
to be led through the city mounted on an ass, with his 
face to the toil, and then, as if to show his unutterable 
contemptfor all reli^pon, with an exquisite maMoe,appointed 
him to tus office again. 
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If snch w'as the religious condition of the emperor, the 
higher clergy were but little better. A council was 
summoned by Constantine, a.d. 754, at Constantinople, 
which was attended by 388 bishops. It asserted ooundi of 
for itself the position of the seventh general OonjtKiM- 
cDundl. It unanimously decreed that all visible Enii^ 

symbols of Christ, except in the Eueharist, are 
blasphemous or heretical ; that image-worship is a corrup- 
tion of Christianity and a renewed form of paganism ; it 
directed all statues and paintings to be removed from the 
•churches and destroyed, it degraded every ecclesiastic and 
cxcopimunicated every layman who sho^d be concerned 
in setting them up again. It concluded its labours with 
prayers for the emperor who had extirpated idolatry and 
given peace to the Church. 

But this decision was by no means quietly received. 
The monks rose in an uproar ; some raised a uproar 
clamour in their caves, some from the tops of their amone the 
pillars; one, in the church of St. Mammas, 
insulted the emperor to his face, denouncing him as a 
second apostate Julian. Kor could ho deliver himself 
from them by the scourging, strangling, and drowning of 
individuals. In his wrath, Copronymus, plainly discern- 
ing that it was the monks on one side and the government 
on the other, determined to strike at the root of the evil, 
and to destroy monasticism itself. He drove the The empmr 
holy men out of their cells and cloisters ; made wtaUates. 
the consecrated virgins mar^ ; gave up the buildings for 
civil uses ; burnt pictures, idols, and all kinds of relics ; 
•dejpaded the patriarch from his office, scourged him, ^aved 
off his eyebrows, set him for public derision in the circuB 
in a sleeveless sHrt, and then beheaded him. Already he 
had consecrated a eunuch in his stead. Doubtless tiiese 
•atrocities strengthened the bishops of Borne in their resolve 
to seek a protestor from such a master among the bar- 
barian kin^ of the West. 

Constantine Gopron^us was succeed by his son, Leo- 
the Ohazar, who, during a short reig;n of five ba TitiWiih 
years, oontiiiued the ioonodastio poliqy. On his 
death his wife Irene seized the ^venunent, tyiSSS 
■ostensibly in behalf of her son. This woman, 

2 a 2 
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pre-eminently wicked and superstitions beyond her times, 
undertook the restoration of images. She Cdusod the- 
patriarch to retire from his dignity, appointed one of her 
creatures, Tarasius, in his stead, and summoned another 
council. In this second Council of Nicca that of Constan- 
tinople was denounced as a synod of fools and atheists, the 
worship of images was pronounced ugrecablo to Scripture 
and reason, and in conformity to the usages and traditions 
of tlie Church. 

Irene, saluted as the second ITclcna, and set forth by 
the monks as an exemplar of piety, thus accomplished the 
restoration of image-worship. In a few 3'cars this ambitious 
woman, refusing to surrender his rightful dignity to her 
son, caused him to be seized, and, in the porphyry chamber 
in which she had homo him, put out his eyes. Constanti- 
nople, long familiar with horrible crimes, was appalled at 
such an unnatural deed. 

During the succeeding reigns to that of Leo the Armenian, 
Reramption matters remained without change; but that 

th’^Buc™ ®^^P®ror resumed the policy of Leo the Isaurian. 
ce^inVm- By an edict he prohibited imago-worship, and 
porora. l)anished the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had admonished him that the apostles had made images of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, and that there was at Borne a 
picture of the Transfiguration, painted by order of St. 
Peter. After the murder of Leo, his successor, Michael 
the Stammerer, showed no encouragement to either party. 
It was affirmed that he was given to profane jesting, waa 
incredulous as to the resurrection of the dead, disbelieved 
the existence of the devil, was indifferent whether images 
were worshipped or not, and recommended the patriarch to 
bury the decrees of Constantinople and hiicea equally in 
oblivion. His successor and son, however, observed no 
Their Sara, such impartiality. To Saracenic tastes, shown 
cenic lutes. building a palace like that of the khalif ; 

to a devotion for poetry, exemplified by branding some of 
his own stanzas on his image- worshipping enemies ; to the 
composition of musio and its singing by himself as an 
amateur in the choir ; to mechanical ^owledge, displayed 
by hydraulic oontrivanoes, musicdl instruments, 6rgauB,< 
nutomatio singing-birds siting in golden , trees, ho fSlded 
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nn abomination of monks and a determined iconoclasm. 
Instead of merely whitewashing the walls of the churches, 
lio adorned them with pictures of beasts and birds. Icono- 
clasm had now become a struggle between the emperors 
and the monks. 

Again, on the death of Thoopbilus, image-worship 
triumphed, and triumphed in the same manner pinai Twton> 
as before. His widow, Theodora, alarmed by 
the monks for the safety of the soul of her 
husband, purchased absolution for him at the 
price of the restoration of images. 

Such was the issue of Iconoclasm in the East. The 
monks proved stronger than the emperors, and, after a 
struggle of 120 years, the images were finally restored. 
In the West far more important consequences followed. 

To image-worship Italy was devoutly attached. When 
the first edict of Leo was made known by the inwee-wor- 
exarch, it produced a rebellion, of which Pope Bbip'totho 
Gregory II. took advantage to suspend tne 
tribute paid by Italy. In letters that he wrote to the 
emperor he defended the popular delusion, declaring that 
the first Christians had caus^ pictures to be made of our 
Lord, of his brother James, of Stephen, and all the martyrs, 
wd had sent them throughout the world ; the reason mat 
God the Father had not been painted was that his coun- 
tenance was not known. These letters display a most 
audacious presumption of the ignorance of the emperor 
Tespeoting common Scripture incidents, and, as 
some have remarked, suggest a doubt of the odbythe 
pope’s familiarity with the sacred volume. He 
XK)mt8 out the difference between the statues of antiquity, 
whicdi are only the representations of phantoms, and me 
images of the Church, which have approved themselves, 
by numberless miracles, to be the genuine forms of the 
Saviour, his mother, and his saints. Beferring to the 
statue of St. Peter, which the emperor had ordered to bo 
broken to pieces, he declares that the Western nations 
regard that apostle as a god upon earth, and ominoosly 
threatens the vengeance of the pious barbarians if it should 
be destroyed. In this defence of images Gregory found 
an active coadjutor in a Syrian, John of Damasons, ijfho 
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had witnessed the rage of the khalifs against the images 
of his own country, and whose hand, having been cut off 
by those tyrants, had been miraculously rejoined to his 
b^y by an idol of the 'Virgin to which he prayed. 

But Gregory was not alone in his policy, nor John of 
•nd by ihe HoDiascufl in controversies. The King of the 
Lombard Lombards, Luitprand, also perceived the advan- 
tage of putting himself forth as the protector of 
images, and of appealing to the Italians, for their sake, to 
expel the Greeks from the country. The pope acted on 
the principle that heresy in a sovereign 3ustihes with- 
drawal of allegiance, the Lombard that it excuses tlic 
seizure of possessions. Luitprand accordingly ventured 
on the capture of Bavenna. An immense booty, the 
accumulation of the emperors, the Gothic kings, and the 
exaiuhs, which was taken at the storming of the town, at 
once rewarded his piety, stimulated him to new enterprises 
of a like nature, and drew upon him the attention of his 
enemy the emperor, whom he had plundered, and of his 
confederate the pope, whom he had overreached. 

This was the position of affairs. If the Lombards, who 
were Arians, and therefore heretics, should succeed in 
FMition of extending their sway all over Italy, the influence 
aflura at this and prosperity of the papacy must come to an 
*‘*°'^* end ; their action on the question of the images 
was altogether of an ephemeral and delusive kind, for all 
the northern nations preferred a simple worship like that of 
primitive times, and had never shown any attachment to 
the adoration of graven forms. If, on the other hand, the 
pope should continue his allegiance to Constantinople, he 
must be liable to the atrocious persecutions so often ai^d so 
recently inflicted on the patriarchs of that city by their 
tyrannical master; and the breaking of that connexion in 
n^ty involved no surrender of any solid advantages, for 
the emperor was too weak to givo protection from the 
Lombards. Alread^r had been oi^nonced a portentous 
diflSoulty in sending relief from Constantinople, 
on account of the naval superiority of the 
t^flditer- Saracens in the Mediterranean. For the taxes 
paid to the soverei^ no real equivalent was 
leoeived; mit Borne, in ignominy, was obliged to submit 
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like an obscure provincial town, to the mandates of the 
Eastern court. Moreover, in her eyes, the emperor, by 
reason of hu iconoclasm, was a heretic. But if alliance 
with the Lombards and allegiance to the Greeks were 
equally inexpedient, a third course was possible. A mayor 
of the palace of the Frankish kings had success- 
fully led his armies against the Arabs from 
Spain, and had gained the great victory of ^JJJJ*****'® 
'Fours. If the Franks, under the influence 
of their climate or the genius of their race, had thus far 
shown no encouragement to images, in all other respects 
ihey were orthodox, for they had been converted by 
Catholic missionaries ; their kings, it was true, were mere 
phantoms, but Charles Martel had proved himself a great 
soldier ; he was, therefore, an ambitious man. There was 
Scripture authority for raising a subordinate to sovereign 
}^ower ; the prophets of Israel had thus, of old, with oil 
anointed kings. And if the sword of France was gently 
removed from the kingly hand that was too weak to hold 
it, and given to the hero who had already shown that he 
o'ould smite terribly with it— if this were done by the 
authority of the pope, acting as the representative of God, 
how great the gain to the papacy! A thousand years 
might not be enough to separate the monarchy of Franco 
from the theocracy of Italy. 

The resistance which had sprung up to the imperial 
edict for the destruction of images determined the course 
of events. The pope rebelled, and attempts were made by 
the emperor to seize or assassinate him. A fear Revolt or the 
that the pontiff might be carried to Constanti- pope tnm. the 
nojde, and the preparations making to destroy *“**'"• 
the images in the churches, united all Italy. A council 
was hold at Borne, which anathematized the Iconoclasts. 
In retaliation, the Sicilian and other estates of the Church 
were conflscated. Gregory III., who in the meantime 
succeeded to the papacy, continued the policy of his pre- 
decessor. The emperor was defled. A fleet, fitted out bv 
him in support of the exarch, was lost in a stomL With 
this termination of the influence of Constantinc^le in Italy 
came the imminent danger that the pope must acknowledge 
supremacy of the Lombards. In his distress Gregory 
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turned to Charles Martel. He sent him the keys of the 
Alliance of Bopulchro of St. Peter, and implored his assist- 
ihempeand anco. The die was cast. Papal Homo revolted 
theFYanks. j^qj. sovereign, and be^me indissolubly 

bound to the barbarian kingdoms. To France a new 
dynasty was given, to the pope temporal power, and to the 
west of Europe a fictitious Homan empire. 

The monks had thus overcome the image-breaking 
The monks ©“^iperors, a result which proves them to have 

)c mon . become a formidable power in the state. 

It is necessary, for a proper understanding of the great 
events with which henceforth they were connected, to 
describe their origin and history. 

In the iconoclastic quarrel they are to be regarded as 
the representatives of the common people in contradistinc- 
tion to the clergy; often, indeed, the representatives of 
the populace, infected with all its instincts of superstition 
andr fanaticism. They are the upholders of miracle-cures, 
Tkeir flfat invocation of saints, worship of images, clamorous 
jwrition asBorters of a unity of faith in the Church — a 
unity which they never practised, but which offered a 
convenient pretext for a bitter persecution of heresy and 
paganism, though they wore more than half pagan them- 
selves. 

It was their destiny to impress on the practical life of 
Europe that mixture of Christianity and heathenism 
andsniMe- engendered by political events in Italy and 
quentim- Greece. Yet, while they thus oo-operated in 
provement. affairs, they themselves exhibited, in the 

most signal maimer, the force of that law of continuous 
variation of opinion and habits to which all enduring 
communities of men must submit. Bom of superstition, 
obscene in their early life, they end in luxury, re^ement, 
learning. Theirs is a history to which we may profitably 
attend. 

From very early times there had been in India zealots 
The ant who, actuated by a desire of removing them- 
henniu. fiolves fix>m the temptations of society and pre- 
paring for another life, retired into solitary planes. 
also were the Essenes among the Jews, and the Therapeutas 
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in Egypt. Pliny speaks of tho blameless life of tlie former 
when he says, “ They are the companions of palms 
nor docs he hide his astonishment at an immortal society 
■in which no one is over bom. Their example was not 
lost upon more devout Christians, particularly after tho 
influence of Magianism began to be felt. Though it is 
sometimes said that tho first of these hermits wore*Ahthony 
■and Paulus, they doubtless are to be regarded as only 
having rendered themselves more illustrious by their 
superior sanctity among a crowd of worthies who had 
preceded them or were their contemporaries. As early as 
tho seoond and thii*d centuries the practice of retirement 
had 'commenced among Christians ; soon afterwards it had 
become common. The date of Hilarion is about a.d. 328, 
of Basil A.D. 860. Regarding prayer as the only occupa- 
tion in which man may profitably engage, they gave no 
more attention to the b^y than the wants of nature 
absolutely demanded. A little dried fruit or bread for 
food, and water for drink, were sufficient for its Their wir- 
support ; occasionally a particle of salt might be denioi. 
added, but the use of warm water was looked upon as 
liotraying a tendency to luxury. Tho incentives to many 
of their rules of life might excite a smile, if it were right 
to smile at the acts of earnest men. Some, like the inno- 
cent Essenes, who would do nothing whatever on the 
iSabbath, observed the day before as a fast, rigorously 
abstaining from food and drink, that nature might not 
force them into sin on the morrow. For some, it was not 
enough, by tho passive means of abstinence, to refrain from 
iault or i^uce the body to subjection, though starvation 
is the antidote for desire ; the more active, and, perhaps, 
more effectual operation of periodical flagellations and 
bodily torture were added. Ingenuity was taxed to 
find new means of personal infliction. A hermit who 
never permitted himself to sleep more than an hour 
without being awakened endured torments not inferior to 
those of the modem fakir, who crosses his arms on the top 
of his head and keeps them there for years, until they are 
^'wted to the bone, or suspends himself to a pole by means 
of a hook inserted in the flesh of his back. 

Among the Orientid sects there are some who bdiew 
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that the Supremo Being is porpetually oocupiod in the con 
Profound oon- templation of himself, and that the nearer man 
^piation of can approach to a state of total inaction the more 
will ho resemble God. For many years the 
Indian sage never raises his eyes from his navel; absorbed 
in the profound contemplation of it, his perennial reverie 
is unbroken by any outward suggestions, the admiring 
by-standers administering, as chance offers, the little food 
and water that his wants require. Under the 
nmityro. influence of such ideas, in the fifth century, St. 
Holy birds, gjnieon Stylites, who in his youth had often 

been saved from suicide, by ascending a column he had 
built, sixty feet in height, and only one foot square at the 
top, departed as far as he could from earthly affairs, and 
approached more closely to heaven. On this elevated 
retreat, to which he was fastened by a chain, he endured, 
if we may believe the incredible story, for thirty years the 
summer’s sun and the winter’s frost. Afar off the passer-by 
was edified by seeing the motionless figure of the holy man 
with outstretched arms like a cross, projected against the 
sky, in his favourite attitude of prayer, or expressing his 
thaiikfulness for the many mercies of which he supposed 
himself to be the recipient by rapidly striking his forehead 
against his knees. Historians relate that a curious spec- 
tator counted twelve hundred and forty-four of these 
motions, and then abstained through fatigue from any 
farther tally, though the unwearied exhibition was still 
going on. This “ most holy aerial martyr,” as Evagnus 
calls bun, attained at last his reward, and Mount Telenissa 
witnessed a vast procession of devout admirers accompany* 
ing to the grave nis mortal remains. 

More commonly, however, the hermit declined the con * 
spicuous notoriety of those ** holy birds,” as they were oallod 
by the profane, and, retiring to some cave in the desert, 
di^pised the comforts of life, and gave himself up to 
penance and prayer. Among men who had thus altogether 
exalted themselves above the wants of the flesh, there was 
Ttemo^tai- toleration for its lusts. The sinfulness of the 
y <« c9- marriage relation, and the pre-eminent value of 

chastity, followed from thenr principles. If it 
was objected to such practices that by their universal 
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adoption the human species would soon bo oxtinj^^isbod, 
and no man would remain to offer praises to God, theso 
^alots, remembering the temptations from which they had 
escaped, with truth replied that there would always be 
sinners enough in the world to avoid that disaster, and 
that out of their evil works good would bo brought. St. 
Jeromo offers us the pregnant reffcotion that, though it 
may be marriage that fills the earth, it is virginity that 
replenishes heaven. 

If they were not recorded by many tnithful authors, the 
extravagances of some of those enthusiasts would pass 
belief. Mon and women ran naked upon all fours, associ- 
ating themselves with the beasts of the field. In nraxins 
the spring season, when the grass is tender, the henuits. 
grazing hermits of Mesopotamia went forth to the plains, 
sharing with the cattle their filth, and their food. Of some, 
notwiustandiug a weight of evidence, the stupendous 
biography must tax their admirers' credulity. It is affirmed 
that St. Ammon had never soon his own body uncovored ; 
that an an^l carried him on his back over a liver which 
he was obliged to cross ; that at his death he ascended to 
heaven through the skies, St. Anthony being an eye-witness 
of the event — St. Anthony, who was guided to the hermit 
Paulus by a centaur,; that Didymus never spoke to a 
human being for ninety years. 

From the Jewish anchorites, who of old sought a retreat 
beneath the shade of the palms of Engaddi, who beguiled 
their weary hours in the chanting of psalms by the bitter 
waters of the Dead Sea ; from the philosophic Hindu, who 
sought for hapj^inesB in bodily inaction and mental exercise, 
to these Christian solitaries, the stages of delu- imaneher- 
‘'ion are numerous and successive. It would not 
be difficult to present e.Kamples of each step in the career 
of debasement. To one who is acquainted with the work- 
ing and accidents of the human brain, it will not be 
surprizing that an a^lum for hermits who had become 
hoj^essly insane was instituted at Jerusalem. 

The biographiesof these reduses, for a^ a source of con- 
solation to tiie faithful in their temptations, are not to be 
regard as mere woiks of fiction, though abound in 

supernatural oocurrenoes, and are the mrenmnen of the 
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dfcmonology of the Middle Ages. The whole world was a 
«oeue of demoniac adventures, of miracles and wonders. So 
far from being mere impostures, they relate nothing more 
Causes of hai- than may bo witnessed at any time under similar 
lucinationB. conditions. In the brain of man, impressions of 
whatever he has seen or heard, of whatever has been made 
manifest to him by his other senses, nay, oven the vestiges 
of his former thoughts, are stored up. These traces are 
most vivid at first, but, by degrees, they decline in force, 
though they probably never completely die out. During 
•our waking hours, while wo are perpetually receiving 
new impressions from things that surround us, such 
vestiges are overpowered, and cannot attract the attention 
of the mind. But in the period of sleep, when external 
influences cease, they present themselves to our regard, and 
the mind submitting to the delusion, groups them into 
the fantastic forms of dreams. By the use of opium and 
•other drugs which can blunt our sensibility to passing 
events, these phantasms may be made to emerge. They 
also offer themselves in the delirium of fevers and in the 
hour of death. 

It is immaterial in what manner or by what agency our 
susceptibility to the impressions of surrounding objects is 
Supernatural bonumbod, whether by drugs, or sleep, or disease, 
appearancea. ^8 Boou as thcir foroe is no greater than that of 
forms already registered in the brain, those forms will 
•emerge before us, and dreams or apparitions are the result. 
So liable is the mind to practise deception on itself, that 
with the utmost difficulty it is aware of the delusion. No 
jnan can submit to long-continued and rigorous fasting 
without becoming the subject of these hallucinations ; and 
the more he enfeebles his organs of sense, the more vivid 
is the e^ibition, the more profound the deception. An 
ominous sentence may perhajM be incessantly whispered in 
liis ear ; to his fixed and fascinated eye some grot^ue or 
abominable object may perpetually present itself. To the 
l^rmit, in the solitude of his cell, there doubtless often did 
appear, by the uncertain light of his lamp, obscene shadows 
dia^ucal import ; doubtless there was many an agony 
with fiends, many a struggle with monstera, satyrs, asfi 
•mpB, many an earnest, solomn, and manfhl controversy 
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with Satan himself, who sometimes came as an aged man, 
sometimes with a countenance of horrible intelligence, and 
sometimes as a female fearfully beautiful. St. J erome, who, 
with the utmost difficulty, had succeeded in extinguishing 
all carnal desires, ingenuously confesses how sorely he was^ 
tried by this last device of the enemy, how nearly tho 
ancient flames were rekindled. As to the reality of thoso 
apparitions, why should a hermit bo led to suspect lhat 
they arose from the natural working of his own brain ? 
Mon never dream that they are dreaming. To him they 
were temblo realities ; to us they should bo the proofs of 
insanity, not of imposture. 

If, in the prison discipline of modem times, it has been 
found that solitary confinement is a punishment too 
dreadful for tho most hardened convict to bear, and that,, 
if persisted in, it is liable to lead to insanity, how much 
more quickly must that unfortunate condition have boon 
induced when the trials of religious distress and the. 
physical enfeeblement arising from rigorous fastings and 
incessant watchings were added ? To tho dreadful ennui 
which precedes that state, one of the ancient monks 
pathetically alludes when ho relates how often he went 
forth and returned to his cell, and gazed on the sun as if 
he hastened too slowly to his setting. And yet such fearful 
solitude is of but brief duration. Even though we-' flee 
to the desert we cannot bo long alone. Gut off from social 
converse, the mind of man engenders companions Deiusioiw 
for itself — companions like iiio gloom from which crented by the 
they have emerged. It was thus that to St. 

Anthony appeal^ tho Spirit of Fornication, under the 
form of a lascivious negro boy; it was thus that multitudea 
of daemons of horrible aspect cnielly beat him nearly to 
death, the brave old man defying them to the last, and 
telling them that he did not wish t^ be spared one of their 
blows ; it was thus that in the night, with hideous- 
laughter, they burst into his oell, under the form of lioixs» 
serpents, scorpions, asps, lizards, panthers, and wolv^« 
each atteoking him in own way; thus that when, tn. 
his dire extremity, he lifted his eyes for he^, the roof dis- 
appeared, and amid beams of light the &viour looked 
down ; thus it was wiih tho en<manted silver dish that 
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-Satan gave him, which, beint; tonched, vanished in smoko ; 
thus with the gigantic bats and contaurs, and the two lions 
that helped him to scratch a grave for Paul. 

The imag<^ that may thus emerge from the brain have 
been class^ by physiolo^ts among the pliienomena of 
inverse vision, or cerebral sight. Elsewheru I have given 
a detailed investigation of their nature (Human Physiology, 
•chap, xxi.), and, persuaded that they have played a far 
more impoi-tant part in human affairs than is commonly 
supposed, have thus expressed myself : “ Men in every part 
of the world, oven among nations the most abject 
ra- and barbarous, have aii abiding faith not only 
br^uight existence of a spirit that animates us, but 

also in its immortality. Of these there are 
multitudes who have been shut out from all communion 
with civilized countries, who have never been enlightened 
by revelation, and who are mentally incapable of reasoning 
out for themselves arguments in support of those ^reat 
truths. Under such circumstances, it is not very likely 
that the uncertainties of tradition, derived from remote 
ages, could be any guide to them, for traditions soon dis- 
appear except they be connected with the wants of daily 
life. Can there he, in a philosophical view, anytluDg 
more interesting than the manner in which these defects 
have been provided for by implanting in the very organiza- 
tion of every man the means of constantly admoni^ing him 
of these facts— of recalling them with an unexpected vivid 
ness before even after they have become so faint as almost ta 
die out ? Let him be as debased and benighted a savage 
as he may, shut out from all communion with races whom 
Providence has placed in happier circumstances, he has 
still the same ora^ization, and is liable to the same 
physiological inoio&nts, as ourselves. Like us, he sees in 
A ftature visions the fading forms of landscapes whidi 

world. areperhapsconnected withsomeof his most grate- 

ful recollections, and what; other conclusion can he possibly 
derive from these unreal pictures than that they ore the 
fore^dowin^ of another land Iwyond that in which his 
lot is oast. Like us, he is zevisitM at intervals by the 
resemblaBM of those wnom he has loved or hated while 
Aey were aKve, nor can he ever be so brutalised as not to 
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discem in sucli manifeBtations BiiggestioiiB which to him are 
incontrovertible proofs of the existence and im- immortauty 
mortality of the soul. Even in the most refined oftheBoiu. 
social conditions we are never able to shake off the impres- 
sions of these occurrences, and tde perpetually drawing from 
them the same conclusions thrt our uncivilized ancestors 
did. Our more elevated condition of life in nb respect 
relieves us from the inevitable consequences of our own 
organization, any more than it relieves us from infirmities 
and disease. In these respects, all over the globe we are 
on an equality. Savage or civilized, we carry within us a 
mecl^anism intended to present to us mementoes of the 
most solemn facts with which we can bo concerned, and 
the voice of history tcUs us that it has ever been true to 
its design. It wants only moments of repose or sickness, 
when the influence of external things is diminished, to 
oome into full play, and these are precisely the moments 
when we are best prepared for the truths it is going to 
suggest. Such a mechanism is in keeping with the manner 
in which the course of nature is fulfilled, and bears in its 
very style the impress of invariability of action. It is no 
respecter of persons. It neither permits the haughtiest to 
be free from its monitions, nor leaves the humblest without 
the consolation of a knowledge of another life. Liable to 
no mischances, open to no opportunities of being tampered 
with by the designing or interested, requiring no extraneous 
human agency for its effect, but always present with each 
man wherever he may go, it marvellously extracts from 
vestiges of the impiessions of the past overwhelming proofs 
of the reality of the future, and gathering its power from 
what would seem to be a most unlikely source, it insen> 
sibly leads us, no matter who or where we may be, to a 
profound belief in the immortal and imperishable, from 
phantoms that have scarcely made tlieir appeazance before 
they are ready to vanish away.” 

^ From such beginnings the monastic system of Europe 

aroB^that system whiw presents us wi^ learn- AmdiBimtinn 
ing in the plaoe of ferocious ignorance, with over- 
ffowmg charily to mankind in the plaoe of 
malignant hatred of socie^. The TOrtly abbot on his 
going palfiMy^hia hawk upon his xbt, scarce looks like 
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the lineal descendant of the hermit etarved into insanity. 
How wide the interval between the monk of the third and 
the monk of the thirteenth century — ^between the caverna 
of Thebais and majestio monasteries cherishing the relics of 
ancient learning, the hopes 6 f modem philosophy — between 
the butler arranging his well-stocked larder, and the jug 
of cold water and cmst of bread. A thousand years had 
turned starvation into luxury, and alas ! if the spoilers of 
ltd final cor- the Boformatiou are to bo believed, had con- 
mptions. verted visions of loveliness into breathing and 
blushing realities, who exorcised their charms with hotter 
effect than of old their phantom sisters had done. 

The successive stages to this end may be briedy de- 
scribed. ^ound the cell of some eremite like Anthony, 
who fixed his* retreat on Mount Colzim, a number of 
humble imitators gathered, emulous of his austerities and 
Hie of his piety. A similar sentiment impels them 

ticma of to observe stated hours of prayer. Necessity for 

cxemitism. aupporting the body indicates some pursuit of 
idle industry, the plaiting of mats or making of baskets. 
So strong is the instinctive tendency of man to association, 
that even communities of madmen may organize. Hilarion 
is said to have been the first who established a monastic 
community. He went into ,the desert when -he was onl^ 
fifteen years old. Eremitism thus gave birth to Gosnobi- 
tism, and the evils of solitude were removed. Yet still 
there remained rigorous anchorites who renounced their 
associated brethren as these had renounced the world, and 
the monastery was surrounded by their circle of solitary 
cells— a Laura, it was called. In Egypt, the sandy deserhi 
on eadi side of the rich valley of me river offered great 
facilities for such a mode of life : that of Nitria was fdl of 
monks, the dimate bein^ mild and the wants of man easily 
Number flf satisfied. It 18 Said that there were at one time 
•ndwrites. in that oountiy of these religious recluses not 
fewer than seventy-six mousand males and twenty-seven 
thousand females. With countless other uncouth farms, 
under the hot sun of that diroate they seemed to be 
spawned from the mud of the Nile^ As soon as from some 
owbrated'hetmitage a monasteiy had formed, the associates 
submitted to the rules of brotherhood. Their meal, eatqfv 
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m silenco, consisted of bread and water, oil, and a little 
salt. The bundle of papyrus which had served the monk 
for a seat by day, vmile he made his baskets or mats, 
served him for a pillow by night. Twice he was roused 
from his sleep by the sound of a horn to offer up his 
prayers. The culture of superstition was oompell^ by 
inexorable rules. A discipline of penalties, confinemwt, 
fasting, whipping, and, at a later period even mutilation,, 
was inflexibly administered. 

From Egypt and Syria monaohism spread like an epi- 
demic.. It was first introduced into Italy by spread of mo- 
Athanasius, assisted by some of the disciples of 
Anthony; but Jerome, whose abode was in “ 
Palestine, is celebrated for the multitude of converts he 
made to a life of retirement. Under his persuasion, 
many of the high-bom ladies of Borne were led to the 
practice of monastic habits, as far as was possible, in 
secluded spots near Uiat city, on the i-uins of temples, and 
even in the Forum. Some were induced to retreat to the 
Holy Land, after bestowing their wealth for pious ijurposes. 
The silent monk insinuated himself into the privacy of 
families for the purpose of making proselytes by stealth. 
Soon there was not an unfrequented island in the Mediter- 
ranean, no desert shore, no ' gloomy valley, no forest, no 
glen, no volcanic crater, that did not witness exorbitant 
selfi^nesB made the rule of life. There were multitudes 
of hermits on the desolate coasts of the Black Sea. They 
abounded from the freezing Tanais to the sultry Tabenn6. 
In rigorous personal life and in supernatural power Jhe 
West acknowledged no inferiority to the East ; his admiring 
imitators challenged even the desert of Thebais to jjroduoe 
the equal of Martin of Tours. The solitary anchorite ww 
soon supplanted by the ocenobitio establishment, we 
monastery. It became a fashion among the rich to^ give 
all that they had to these institutiems for the salvatiQU of 
their own souls. There :N?as now no need of baske^makijig 
or the weaving of*snatSi The brotherhoods inoream 
raj»idly. Whoever wanted to escape from the barbazi^ 
invaders, or to avoid the hardships of serving 
impiniel ,anay-^whoever had beccane disoontented wteli* 
His Worldly rauri, or saw in those dark tiiaea no indvoe- 
VOL. I. 2 F 
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inouts in a home and family of his own, found in tlio 
Liicrease of monastery a sure retreat. The number of these 
ihe reiigtouo religious houses eventually became very great, 
houses. They were usually plaoed on the most charming 
and advantageous sites, their solidity and splendour illus- 
trating the necessity of erecting durable habitations for 
.societies that were immortal. It often fell out that the 
Church laid claim to the services of some distinguished 
monk. It was significantly observed that the road to 
ecclesiastical elevation lay through the monastery porch, 
and often ambition contentedly wore for a season the cowl, 
that it might seize more surely the mitre. 

Though the monastic B3'8tem of the East included labour, 
it was greatly inferior to that of the West in 
that particular. The Oriental monk, at first 
moniT*^****” making selfishness his inle of life, and his own 
salvation the grand object, though all the world 
else should perish, in his maturer period occupied his intel- 
lectual powers in refined disputations of theolo^. Too 
often he exhibited his physical strength in the furious riots 
he occasioned in the streets of the great cities. He was a 
fanatic and insubordinate. On the other hand, the Occi- 
dental monk showed far less disposition for engaging in 
the discussion of things above reason, and expended his 
strength in useful and honourable labour. Beneath his 
hand the wilderness became a garden. To a considerable 
extent this difference was due to physiological peculiarity, 
and yet it must not be concealed that the circumstances of 
life in the two cases were not without their effects. The old 
countries of the East, with their worn-out civilization and 
woin-out soil, offered no inducements comparable with the 
barbarous but young and fertile West, where to the 
eoelesiastio the most lovel^r and inviting lands were open. 
Both, however, coincided in this, that they regarded Ihe 
affaira of life as presenting perpetual interpositions of a 
providential or rather supematui^ kind — angels and devils 
being in continual conflict for the soul of every man, who 
might become the happy prize of the one or the miserabla 
prey of the other. Tl^ spirituel powers were perpetually 
controlling the course of nature and giving rise to prodigies. 
Tha measure of holiness in a saint was the number 
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miracles he had worked. Thus, in the life of St. Benedict 
it is related that when his nurse Cyiilla let 
fall a stone sieve, her distress was changed into wedtem 
rejoicing by the prayer of the holy child, at 
which the broken parts came together and were made 
whole ; that once on receiving his food in a basket, let 
down to his otherwise inaccessible cell, the devil vainly 
tried to vex him by breaking the rope ; that once Satan, 
assuming the form of a blackbird, nearly blinded him by 
the dapping of his wings ; that once, too, the same tempter 
appeared as a beautiful Eoman girl, to whose fascinations, 
in his youth, St. Benedict had been sensible, and from 
which he now hardly escaped by rolling himself among 
thorns. Once, when his austere rules and severity excited 
the resentment of (he monastery over which he was abbot, 
the brethren — for monks have been known to do such 
things — attempted to poison him, but the cup burst 
asunder as soon as he took it into his hands. When the 
priest Florentius, being wickedly disposed, attempted to 
perpetrate a like dime by means of an adulterated loaf, 
a raven carried away the deadly bread from the hand of 
St. Benedict. Instructed by the devil, the same Florentius 
drove from his neighbourhood the holy man, by turning 
into the garden of his monastery seven naked girls ; but 
scarcely had the saint taken to flight, when the chamber 
in which his persecutor lived fell in and buried him 
beneath its ruins, though tiie rest of the house w'as uniri 
jured. Under the guidance of two visible angels, who 
walked before him, St. Benedict continued his journey to 
Monte Casino, where he erected a noble monastery; but 
even here miracles did not cease ; for Satan bewitch^ the 
stones, so that it was impossible for the masons to move 
them until they were released by powerful prayers. A 
boy, who had stolen from the monastery to visit his parents 
was not only struck dead by God for his offence, but the 
consecrated ground threw forth his body when thejf 
attempted to burv it; nor could it be made to rest until 
consecrated bread was laid upon it. Two gaipilous nuns, 
who. had been excommunicated by St. Benedict for their 
perverse prating, chanced to be buried in the diuroh. 
Ifti the next administration of the saorament, when Aho 
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deacon commanded all tlioae who did not communicate to 
flcpai’t, the corpses ruse out of their graves and walked 
forth from the church. 

Volumes might be filled with such wonders, which edified 
rhe charaoter reli^ous for centuries, exacting implicit belief, 

(if these and being regarded as of equal authority with 

miradea. miracles of the Holy Scriptures. 

Though monastic life rested upon the principle of social 
abnegation, monasticism, in singular contradiction thereto, 
Rtaeandpro. Contained within itself the principle of organiza- 
gn-Baof mo- txon. As early as a.d. 370, St. Basil, the Bishop 
nastic orders. CsBsarea, incorporated the hermits and ocfipo- 
bites of his diocese into one order, called after him the 
Basilian. One hundred and fifty years later, St. Benedict, 
under a milder rule, organised those who have jessed 
under his name, and found for them occupation in suitable 
employments of manual and intellectual labour. In the 
ninth oentury, another Benedict revised the rule of the 
order, and made it more austere. Offshoots soon arose, as 
those of Clugni, a.d. 900 ; the Carthusians, a.d. 1084 ; the 
Cistercians, a.d. 1098. A favourite pursuit among them 
being literary labour, they introduced great improvements 
in the copying of manuscripts ; and in their illumination 
and illustration are found the germs of the restoration of 
painting and the invention of cursive handwriting. St. 
Benedict enjoined his order to collect books. It has been 
happily observed that he forgot to say anything about 
their character, supposing that they must all be religious. 
The Augustinians were founded in the elevenl^ century. 
They professed, however, to be a restoration of the society 
founded ages before by St. Augustine. 

The influence to which monasticism attained may be 
TbB Beaedifl- ' judged of from the boast of the Benedictines 
cnefc that “Pope John XXII., who died in 1334, after 
an exact^ inquiry, found that, since 'the first rise of the 
order, there had been of it 24 popes, near 200 cardinals, 
7000 archbisho]9S, 15,000 bishops, 15,000 abbots of renown, 
above 4000 saints, and upward of 37,000 monasteries. 
There have been likewise, of this order, 20 emperors and 
10 empresses, 47 kings and above 50 queens, 20 sons of 
•mperors, and 48 sons of. kings ; about .100 piinoessed; 
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daughters of kings and emperors ; besides dukes, marquisesy 
earls, countesses, etc., innumerable. The order has produced 
a vast number of authors and other learned men. Their 
Babanus set up the school of Germany, llieir Alcuiu 
founded the University of Paris. Their Dionysius Exi- 
^us perfected ecclesiastical computation. Their Guide 
invented the scale of music ; their Sylvester, the organ. 
They boasted to have produced Anselm, Ddefonsus, and the 
Venerable Bede.” 

We too often date the Christianization of a community 
from the conversion of its sovereign, but it is not in the 
nat\ire of things that that should change the hearts of menu 
Of what avail is it if a barbarian chieftain drives a horde- 
of his savages through the waters of a river by way of 
extemporaneous or speedy baptism ? Such outward forms 
are of little moment. It was mainly by the civiiiaation of. 
monasteries that to the peasant class of Europe Europe by th» 
was pointed out the way of civilization. The ““**“• 
devotions and charities ; the austerities of the brethren ; 
their abstemious meal ; their meagre clothing, the cheapest 
of the country in whidi they lived ; their shaven heads, or 
the cowl which shut out the sight of sinful objects ; the 
long staff in their hands ; their naked feet and legs ; their 
passing forth on their journeys by twos, each a watch on 
nis brother ; the prohibitions against eating outside of the- 
wall of the monastery, which had its own mill, its own 
bakehouse, and whatever was needed in an abstemioua 
domestic economy ; thoii silenthospitaJitytoihe wayfarer; 
who was refreshed in a separate apartment; the lands 
around their buildings turned from a wilderness into a 
garden, and, above s3l, labour exalted and ennobled by 
their holy hands, and celibacy, for over, in the eye of the 
vulgar, a proof of separation from the world and a sacrifice 
to heaven — ^theso were the things that arrested the atten- 
tion of the barbeudans of Europe, and led them on to 
civilization. In our own material age, the advocates of 
the monastery have plainlively asked, Where now shall 
we find an asylum, for the sinner who is sick of the world 
' — ^for the man of contemplation in his old age, or for the 
statesman who is rired of affairs? It was through the 
leisure procured by ^eir wealth that the monasteries 

TOL. 2 » 
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produoed somanycultivatoTs of letters, and transmitted to 
us the literary rdics of the old times. It was a fortunate 
Their later day when the monk turned from the weaving of 

in^iectuai mats to the copying of manuscripts — a fortunate 
day when he began to compose those noble 
hymns and strains of music which will live for ever. From 
the “ Dies Irie ” there rings forth grand xioetry oven in 
monkish Latin. The perrotual movements of the monastic 
orders gave life to the Church. The IVotestant admits 
that to a resolute monk the lieformation was due. 

With these pre-eniinent merits, the monastic institution 
Their ma- cvils. Through it was spread that 

teriaiisatfon dreadful materialization of religion which, for 
uf religion, many ages, debated sacred things; through it 
that worse than pagan apotheosis, which 1^ to the e^ra- 
tion— for such it really was — of dead men ; through it were 
sustained relics and lying miracles, a belief in falsehoods 
so prodigious as to disgrace the common sense of man. 
The^apostles and martyrs of old were forgotten ; nay, even 
the worship of God was forsaken for shrines that could cure 
all diseases, and relics that could rtase the dead. Through 
it was developed that intense selfishness which hesitated 
at no sacrifice either of the present or the future, so far as 
this life is concerned, in order to insure personal happiness 
in the next— a selfishness which, in the delusion of th^ times, 
passed under the name of piety ; and tho degree of abase- 
ment from tho dignity of a man was made the* measure of 
the merit of a monk. 
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Worko, including Essays, Apophthegnu, 
Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of WaJes, History of Great 
Britau^ Julius CsMar, and Augustus Csesar. 
With Critical and Biosnphical Introduc 
tion and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. Por- 
trait 

— — See abe PkUno^hical Library. 

BALLADS AND SONGS Of the Foa- 

santry of England, from Oral Recitation, 
i^vate MSS., Broadsides, &c. Edit by 
R. Bell. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Selectiont With Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt 

BECKMANN (J.) Hlatory of Invon- 

tions^ Discoveries, and Orinus. 
Portraits of Beckmann and Jmnw Watt 
svola. 


BELL (Robirt).->rM Batlade, Chemeer, 
Greea, 

BOSWELL’S Ufb orVokanon, with 
the TOUR m the HEBRIDES end 
TOHNSONIANA New Edition, with 
Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A, Trinity CoU^e, Cam- 
bridge. ricar of Holkham, Edi^ of the 
Canunidge Edition of the 'Tbeobgical 
Works of Bamw.* With Frontis^ece to 
oadiTa]. deols. 

BREMER’S (Frodorlka) • Works. 
nnnB.hflf.Howitt. PMSnit. eroFs. 


BRINK (B. ten). Early Bwgiieii 
Literature (to Wiclif). By Bernhard tan 
Brink. Trans, by Prof. H. M. Kennedy. 

BROWNE’S (Sir 11100100) Works. 

Edit by S. Wilkin, with Dr. lohnson’s 
Life of Browne. Portrait 3 vou. 

BURKE’S Works. 6 vols. 

— Speeches on the Dnpeaohment 

of Warren Hastings ; and Letters, a vob. 

— Ufe. By Sir J. Prior. Porbait 

BURNS (Robert). Llfs of. By J. G. 
Lockhart, D.C.L. A new mid enlergjsd 
edition. With Notes and Appendices ny 
W. Scott Douglas. Portrait 

BUTLERS (Bp.) Analog of Roll- 
gioD, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature j with Two 
DisserUtionii on Identity and Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. With IntrodnctioDS, 
Notes, and Memoir. Portnit 

CAMDEN’S Lneladi nr the Discovery 
of India. An Epic Poem. Tnns. fiora 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation. His- 
torical Sketch, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
5th edition. 

CARAFAS (The) of MaddalOBL 

Naples under Spanish Dominion. Ikua 
from the German of Alfred de Ranmont 
Pwtrait of Messaniello. 


CARRELi The Connter-RofolntlSB 
in England for the Re-establishment gf 
Popery under Charles II. end Junes IL. 
by Annand Carrel ; with Fox’e ttiuonrei 
Jemea II. and Lord Lonsdale's Memcw of 
James II. Portrait of Canrel. 


CARRUTHBRS.-i'ir Pe^ ds /Rw- 
irmied Liirmey. 


OART« Duito. Ihe.ViskB of HoO, 
Purgatory, and Paiedise. lVaaB.byRev. 
H. F. Cary, M.A. With Life, ChroMle- 
gicsl Wew of hie AfS, Notes, end ladSK 
of Proper Names. Poitnit. 

This is the anthentic edition. 

Mr. Cosiest coRectiaoe, uldidoou 
notes. 




BOHN'S UBRARIES. 


OBUnn almnnnto). Mamoira of| 
himMir. With Notes of O. P. Cupeni. 
Iws. by 11 Roscoe. Portnit. 

CERVANTES' GsOftteft. A Pastoral 
Rixnance. TVans.byG, W. J.Oyll. 


— ^ EZMiiidflav Novala. Trans, by 

w.iLRalir^ 

> Don Qidxota de la MAnoliA. 

Motteajc’sTnnslatioB revised. M^hLock* 
hart's Life and Notes, a vols. 

ORAUCER'B Poatloal Work#. With 
Poems fonnerly attributed to him. With a 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
nry, by R. Bell. Improved edition, with 
Ptuiminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Portrait. 4 vols. 

CLASSIC TALESf eontaininj Rasselas, 
Vicar of WakefielA Gulliver's Travels, and 
The Sentimental Joutney. 

COLERIDOE'S (S. T.) Friend. A Series 
of Ess^s on Morals, Politics, and Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

Alda to Resection. Confeaalona 

of an Inquiring Spirit; and Essays on 
Faith and the Common Prayer-book. New 
Edition, revised. 

-» TAble-Talk luid Omnlnnn. By 
T. Akhe, BJi. 

—— Laotma on Shakaapaara and 

other Ptieti. Edit, by T. Ashe, B.A. 

Containing the lectures taken down in 
s8ii-ra hy 7* Collier, and those de- 
livered at Bristol in 1813. 

— — Blograplila Lltararlaj or, Bio- 
' giubiw Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions; with Two Lay Scmoos. 

— — Hlaoallanlaa, JBalhatlo suid 
. Literary ; to which is added, The Thbokv 
or Lira. Collected and arranged by 
T. Adie, B.A. 

CCMMlNBS.-^S'sr 

OONDfrS BlBtorr of tha Dominion 

of the Ar^ in Spain. TAns. by Mrs. 
Foster. Portnut of Abderahmen hen 
Moavia. 3 vols. 

COWFBR'SComplataWorka, Poama, 

Conenondence, and TVanslations. Edh. 
widi Memoir by R. Southey. 45 En- 
gravings. 8 vols. 

OOSBPB Memolra of tha Duka of 

Muibocongh. With his original Cor*- 
apondenoe, firom faodly raootds at Blim. 
hdm. Reri^ edition. Portraits. 3 voS. 

V An* Adas of the plans of Mn^. 
boi^pgfa's campaigns, 416. tor. M 


00XE;8 Rlatory of tha Bonaa of 

Austria. Fkom the Foundation of the 
Monarchy by Rhodolph of Hmbuigh to 
tha Deau of lacnold II., xait-xTya. By 
Archdn. Coxe. with Continuation from 
the Accession of CVancis I. to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 4 Portraits. 4 voli. 

CUENINOBAIIW AItib of tha moat 

Eminent British Painters, lli^tli Notes 
and xdfredi Lives by Mn. Heaton. 3 Vd1s. 

DEP0E*8 Nownla nnd MlnaallAnaona 

Works. With Prefaces and Notes, in* 
eluding those attributed to Sir W, Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols. 

DE LOUIE'S ConaUtntlon of Enjg. 

land, in which it is conqiared both with the 
Rmublican form of Government and the 
o^ Monarchies of Europe. Edit., with 
Life and Notes, by J. Maegregor. 

DUNLOP'S History of Flotloii. New 
Edition, revised. By Henry WUm. 
a vols., 5r. each. 

EDGEWORTH'S Stories for Chil- 

dren. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

ELZE'B ShakeBpeare.~5^rf Shakes^an 
E ME RSON'S Works. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. —Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 
Vol. II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Vol. ni.— Society and Solitnde— Lattm 
wid Social Aims— Miscdlaiiaons Plapen 
(hitherto uncollected}— MayDay, Ht. 

FOSTER’S (John) LIfli And Corra- 
spondence. Edit. J. £. Ryland. Poi^ 
trait, a vols. 

— Laotwraa at Broadmaad'Chapal. 

Edit, by J. E. Ryland. a vols. 

— Crltloal Esaaya oontrtbiitad to 
the ' Eclectic Review.' Edit, by J. E. 
Ryland. a vols. 

— Easaya: On Daoialoa of Charac- 
ter ; on a Man’s wntinn Memdzs of Hisn- 
self; on the e^thet Romantic; on one 
aversion of Men of Tkste to EvangdU 
Religion. 

Baaaya on tha Bvlla of Popnlar 
Ignorance, and a Discoone on the Fnpa- 
gallon of Christianity in India. 

Khmlv 0 & of 

Time, anda. Notes of Sennons and otiid 
Pioces. 

— Foatarlanai idoeMd from periodical 
papen,odU.byH.G.BQliB. 

POX (RLHob. O. CM. 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 


OIBBOITB Oeollne and Fall of tha 

Roman Empire. Complete and unabtidfed, 
with variorum Notes ; including thtae of 
Guizot. Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols. a Maps and Portrait. 


GOSTHE’B Works. Trans, into g-ngii*** 
to E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanrnck, 
Bir Walter Scott, icc. &c. 14 vols. 

Vols.!. and IL^Autobiognphy and An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol. III.— Faust. Complete 

Vol; IV.— Novels and Tales : oontainii^ 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werthet, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a NouveMte. 

Vol. V.— Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
shio. 

vol. VI.— Conversations with Eckennan 
and Soret. 

Vol. VI 1.— Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
nioal Metres, including Hermann and 

Vol.VIII.— Gflctzvon Berlichingen, Tor- 
□uato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia. Claiigo, 
Wizard Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

V6L IX — Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X. — Tour in Ita^. Two Parts 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

Vol. XI.— Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campiugn in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters^ including Letters to his Mother, 
with Bionaphy and Notes. 

Vol. XIII.— Correspondence withZelter. 

Vol. XIV.-Reineke FoXjJVest-Easlern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 

— CorrMpondonen with BolilUnr. 

a vols.— Jw SehilUr, 

— Fault.— .S m CoUegiaU Series. 


QOLDBMITH'B Works. 5 vols 

Vol. l.-Lifa, Vicar of Wakefielu, Essays, 
and Letters. 


Vol. lI.-Poems, Plays, Bee. Cock Lane 
Ghost. 


VoL III.— The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Leamiiw in Europe. 

Vol. IV.— Biographies, Criticisms, Later 

Vcl^ V.— Prefaces. Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 


«RBZHE, MARLOWE, and BEN 

JONSON (Poems of). With Notes and 
UemointoR-Beil. 


oAboortb 

Doctrines, and 
Ugion* 



QiaWB Honnehold TAIm. With the 
Onguial Notes. Trans, by Mrs. A. Hunt 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A t 
voU 

ODIZOTB Btotory ofRmraMatattwa 

Government in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. 

•— En gU nh HnwOIntton of IfUB. Pram 
the Accession of Charles I. to his Daaft. 
Ttans. by W. HazIitL Portrait 

Hlatory of Ol-vUlnatloii. from the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolntion. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 
HALL'S (Row. ^berD Worka and 
Remains Memoir to Dr. Gregory and 
Essay bv J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF’S Talon. The Caravan— Tha 
Sheikh of Alexandria— The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE’S TalM. 3 vols. 

Vol I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. IL— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Gables. 

Vol. III.— Transformation, and Blithe 
dale Romance. 

H AZUTT'B (W.) Work*, yvob. 

— Table-Talk. 

The Uteratnro of thn As* of 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays 

EngUahPoata and English Oouto 

Writerii. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions on 

Books, Men, and 'Things. 

Round Table. Convetsations of 

James Northcote, R.A. *, Characteristics. 

Bketchee and BMaye, sad Winter- 

slow. 

Spirit of tho As^ or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poema Translated la the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 

Travel-Plotaree. The Tour in the 

Harz, Norderney, and Book of Idem, to- 
gether with the Roniantic School iMm. 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendmi. 


HOFFMANN’S Work*. Tho Semetea 

Brethren. Vol I. Trans, by LL43dL 
Ewing. 


HOOPER’S (GJ Watorloot M 

Downfall of ttie First Napdleon : e His- 
tory of the Caamn of ByGeocge 

Hooper. Wi£ and Flans. New 
EdiMfievieMi 
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BOHirS UBRARIES. 


HUGO’S (Ytetor) Drumttlo Worte. 

Hernani— RayBlaf-'TbeKing’iDivenioD. 

^mnslated by Mrs. NewtraCrosland and 
F. L. Slons. 

— — FoMna, chiefly Lyzicnl. Collected by 
H. L. Wmiams. 

HUNOAHT: Its Hlatory and Rato- I 
Intioai with Memoir of Kossath. Portrait. | 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memolra 
of. By hia Widow, with her Autobio- 
nnphy, and the Siege of lAthom House. 
PortnuU 

IBTING’S (Waehlnffton) Complete 
Works. 15 voh. 

Uie and Imttera. By his Nephew, 
Kerre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, a vols. 

JAMES'S (O. P. R.) Life of Richard i 

Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and ' 
Philip Augustas, a vols. 

— — XiV. Portraits, a vols. 

JAMESON (Mra.) Shakeepeare'e 

HetxHMa Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN Rickttr. 

JOHNSON’S Llwee of the Poets. 

Edited, with Notes, by Mr^. Alcx.inder 
Napier. 'And an Introduction by Pro* 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 v<jI«.. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Speolmene of 
English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Eluabeth. With Notes and the Extracts 
from the Gamck Plays. 

— Talfonrd’e Lettere of Gharlee 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Garew 
Haslitt. a vols. 

LANZI’S HlstorF of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period tA the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the zBth 
Century. With Memoir and Portraits. 

I Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERGS England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thorpe, 

1 F.S.A. a vols. 

j LESSING'S Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete. By £. Bell, M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmem. Portrait, a vols. 

Laokoon, Dramatio Notea, and 

Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
'Irans. by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimtiiern. Frontispiece. 

LOCKE’S PhlloBophloal WorkBy con> 

taining Human Understanding.Controversy 
with Bishop of Worcester, Malebianchea 
, Opinions, Natural Philosophy, Readi^ 

I and Study. With latruductiun. Analysis, 

and Notes, by J. A. St. John. Partrait. 
a vols. 

— — Life and Letters, with Extiacufrom 
his Common-place Books. By Lmrd King 

LOCKHART ( J. Q,y-Sti Burnt. 


JONSON (Ben). Poems Ofi— Ctiene. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works of. 

WUston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Towgraphical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUNIUS'S Lottera With Woodfall's 
Notes. Ad Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
■unfles of Handwriting, a vols. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
ElirarWrigbt. 

LAMARTINE’S The GIroadlste, or 
Personal Memoirs of the Pktriots of the 
French Revolutum. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Porttaits of Robesmem, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

— — Tbo Bostoratlon of Monarohv 
in Francs (a Sequel to The Girondlits^ 
SPntraiu. 4 voIk 

•— The Frenoh Rewolntton of IS^ 

Portraits. ^ 

LAMB’S (Oharlee) BUa and EUaatu 


LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
HazlitL With Life by A. (Elmers, and 
Luthbk’s Catbchism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 


Autobiography.— kS'M Michtbt. 

MAGHIAVELU’S History of Flo- 
rence, Ths Princb, Savonarola, Historiod 
Tracts, smd Memoir. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems oUSttOfittm. 


MABTXNBAU’S (Harriot) BMory 

of England (including History of the iNece) 
from 1800-1846. 5 volSk 

MENZEL’S History of GffaBaisyi 
from the Earliest Period to xfl^. Rm- 
traits. 3 vols. 


HIOBBLET’S AutoMogOMtoof 
Luther. Trans, by W. HaSSTwib 
Notes. 


— The FFonoh RovolntUHi to tlx 
Flight of the King b lygr. Freatiipiecft 


MXGNBTS The French BowlhiiiiX 
from lyBg to 1814. Portiait of 


Cooiplets Bdiden. Postndt. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


MILTOITB ProM Works. With Pra* 
boe, PKliminary Remarki hr J. A. St 
John, and Index. 5 vols. Porlroits. 

Poetical Works. With 120 Wood 

Engravings. 2 vols. 

UlT FORD'S (Mlsa) Onr Village. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, 
s Engravings. 2 vols 

HOUBRE’B Dramatlo Works. In 

English Prose, hy C. H. WalL With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

' It is not too much to say that we have 
here^ probably as good a translation of 
Molim aA can be givm.'—Academj/. 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. L<m^ 
Whimclifre s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. _ Moy Thomas. New and revised 
edition. With steel plates 2 vols. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEn’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert's Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, a vols. 

I^EANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Relijrion and Qiurch. Trans, by 
J. Toney, with Short Memoir, to vols. 

— Ufh of Jesus Christ, In Its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 

— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Kyland. a vols. 

— Leotnres on the History of 
Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. E. Ry- 
land, s vols. 

— Memorials of Christian Ufk In 
the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places Trans, by J. E. 
Rvisnd 

NORTH'S Lives of the Right Hon. 

Francis North, Baron GuildfonI, the Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. John North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. EdiiedbyA.Jessopp,I)D. With 
3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3*. tu h. 

' Lovers of good literature ' 'ill lejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famou*> a book, 
and will congratulate themselves that it 
has found so competent and skilful an 
editor as Dr. Jessopp.'— Tywr. 

OCKLET (B.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprismg the Lives of 
Mohammed and hu Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ocldey, B.D., Portnut of Mo- 
huamed. 

RASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegau Paul. 3rd edition. 


PERCY'S Rellquae of Auotaut ftw 

iish Poetry^ consutbg of Ballads, Songi, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poetf, with 
some few of later date. With Emy oa 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary, a voli. 
PHILIP DE COBaHNES. MamolM 
of. Containiim the Histories of Louis XL 
and Charles^II., and Charles the Bdd, 
Duke of Burgundy With the History of 
Louis XI.. by lean de Troyes. Trans- 
lated. with a Life and Notes, by A R. 
Scoble. Portraits, a vols. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVEB. Translated, with 
Notes and Life, by A. Stewart, M.A, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Belaettoue 

from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Revies^ and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Lmton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatlo Worko. 

A metrical English version, with Bio- 
naphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell, 
M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. 

RANKE (L.) Hlotory of tha Po|m| 

their Chnroh and State, and their CoMicti 
with ProtestantLm in the i6th and ivth 
Centories. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraiti 
I 3 vols. 

i — History of Serria. IVans. by Mie. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pto- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cypnen Robert. 

Hletory of the Latin and Tou- 

tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Ttans. by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gnelatx 
* History of the English Constitution.' 

REUMONT (Alfred 

REYNOLDS' (Sir J.) Literary Worfca. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. a vols. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 

a Treatise on Education ; together with (he 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

— Floweri Fruit, undThomPlBoaBf 
or the WedM Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated lwAltx.Swla|. 
Die only complete English translation , 

ROBCOE'S (W.) LUh Of Lao Zg. wilh 

Notes, Historical Documento, and XMSMai 
Utioa on Lucretia Borgia. 3 POrtraha 
8 vote. 

— — Lorenio de' Medial, called 'The 
Magnificent,’ with Copj^ht Node, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Manolr 01 
Roscoe and Portnit of Lorenio. 

RUSSIA, Hletory of, from tlw 

earliest Period to (ha Grigieen War. By 
W. K. KeUy. 3 Portraits. 1 vols. 



BOHtrS UBRARIES. 


•OBlUfR'B Work!. 7 vols. 

Vol. Iw— HiatoreoftheThirtyYean' War. 
Rm. A. J. W. litoriliion, M.A. Portnit. 

Vol. II.— HuUot of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Diaturbanpe of France preceding the Reign 
of'Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

VoL III.— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Mellish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwlc— Bride of Mes. 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Oioms in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

ThmDranuu are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV.— Robbers— Fiesco— Love and 
Intrigue— Demetrius— Ghost Seer — Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V.— Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

VoL VI.— Essays, ASsthetical and Philo- 
ac^ihical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
jn Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
WalleiLstein. S. T. Coleridge.— William 
Tell. SirTheodore Martin, K.C.B..LL.D. 

•0B1IX2R ttad GOETHE. Corre- 
jBondence between, from a.d. 1794-1805. 
nanB, by L. Dora Schmitz, a vols. 
•GHLBOEL (F.) Laoturea on tho 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. Trans, by A. J. W. Morrison. 

— The HlatorjefUterattire, Ancient 
and Modem. 

— The Fhlloaophy of Hlatory- Whh 

Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B. 
Robertson. 

— > Modem Hlfltory. with the Lectures 
entitled Cssar and Alexander, and The 
Begiiming of our History. Translated by 
L. Turew and R. H. Whitelode. 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 

Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated oy L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHEBIDAirs Dramatlo Worke. With 
Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds). 

BISMONDF8 History of the Uteysu 
ture of the South of Europe. Trans, ly 
T. Roscoe. Portraits, a vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on uie First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

— See Economic Library. 

SMYTH’S (Proftoaaor) Leetnrea on 
Modem History ; from ^e Irmptionofthe 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

Leotnrea on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY.— Cowfer, IVesUy^ and 
{Illustrated Library) Nelson. 

STURM'S Morning Commnnlnga 
with God, or Devotioiud Meditations tor 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoira of the Duke of| 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por- 
tnits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Blahop Jeremy) Holy 

Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
muts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN BRINK.— Srmk. 

THIERRY’S Conqueet of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 


S ilences in England and the Continent. 

y W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits. a vols. 

ULRICl Shakespeare. 


Methetic end Mlacellaneone 
Worlm containirm Letters on Christian 
Art. Essav on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
nuuks on toe Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

BCmEGEL (A. W.) Dramatlo Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev. A. J. w. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), Hie Ufa and 
Worlm. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alg^. 

— Early Lattera. Translated by May 
Herbert. Witli Preface by Sir G. Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatlo Art. 
The History and ( 3 iiuaeter of Shakspeare's 
Flays. By Sr. H. UlricL Trans.^ L. 
Dora Sc hmi tz, a vols. 


VASARI. LlvoBofthemoatEnilBont 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with seleaed Notes. Por- 
tnit. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by Dr. J. P. Richter. 
VOLTAIRE’S Talee. Translated by 
R. B. Boswell. Vol. 1 ., containing * Ba- 
bouc,' Memnon, Candide, L'Ingdnu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER’S Tamplara In Gypnnk 
Trims, by E. A. M Lewia , . 

WESLEY, the Lift of. and tka RlM. 
and Progress of MethocQsm. By Rigiaig 
Southey. Portrait, fp. ' ^ > 

WHEATLEY. A Rattonal Ofwrtra- 

tion of the Book of Conunoh Priiyaf. 
YOUNG (Arthur Tfaveli la ftaaon 
Edited liy Miss Setfaam Edrinida Wlu 
a Portnit. 




HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES, 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

23 Volumes at each, (jZ. 15^. per set.) 


EVALTirs Dtarr uid Oorreapoad- 

dnnoe, with the Pnvate Gonemondence of 
CharlM 1 and Sir Edward Nikolas, and 
between Su Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren* 
don) and Sir Richard Browne, ^ited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vola. 4« Bngravinga (after Vandyke, 
Lely, Kneller, and Jarmeson, &c.). 

N.B.—Thia edition contains 130 letters 
Irw Evelyn and hia wife, printed by per- 
miuion, and contained in no other e<fition. 

JBSSB’S BSamolra of the Court of 

England nndtf the Stuarts, including the 
notectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 4a 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

— Memolre of the Fretenderi find 

their Adherentt. 6 Portraits. 

Cr(RAMMONT (Count). Memoirs of 

the Court of Charles II. Edited by Sir 
Walter Scott. Together with the ‘ Bos- 
cabel Tracts,' including two not before 
published, &c. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. With Portrait of Nell Gwynor 


PBPTS* Diary and Col___. 

With Life and Notes, by Lordl 

With Appendix containing 

Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
HoIMn, Kneller, &c.^ 

N.B. — This is a reprint of Lord Bray- 
brooke’s fourth and last edition, obtaining 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NU CENT’S (Lord) Memorlala of 

Hampden, his Party and Unies. With 
Memoir la Portraitt (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND’S ( Agnee) UvM of tha 

Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

Life of Mary ()aooB of Booti. 

a Portraits. 2 vols. 

Liven of the Tudor aud Stuart 

Pnncesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

17 Vols. at 5j. eaehf excepting those marked otherwise. (3/, per set,) 


HAOCHPB Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A 

BAX. A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. B^oit Bax, Editor of Kant's 
’ Pndegonwnn.* 

CdHTBV Phlloaophy of the SdenoM. 

An Exposition of the Mnciples of the 
Comm SPhUoseM PoeiHve, By G. H. 
Lewes, Author af ' The Life of Goethe.* 
DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A Hletory of 
the Intellcctnel Development of Europe. 
■ yell. 

BBOBVE PBUoeophy of Hletory. By 
J. Sibtee, M.A 

KAmra Gritloua of Pure Reaeoa. 

ByJ.M.D.Mdkle)olin. 

— Frslatoineiia aad MetaRhyslo^ 
Foondeliom of Natural Science, with Bio- 
‘ r and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 


LOGIC, or the Beienoe of laliBriibOO. 
A Popular Mannal. By J, Devey. 


MILLER (Frofleseor). Blato^-_ 

sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the FYencfa Revdntlon. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the FowIMd 

Root of the Prindple of Sufficient Reaieu, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, fim 
the German. 

Eaeaya. Selected and Translated kiy 

E. Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. tnaa.oAlk 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. a vub. 

Vol. I.— Tmctatns Thaokftioo-Politieui 
—Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the Undae* 



BOBJrs UBRARIBS. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

IS Vols, at is, each [exc^t ChiUittgworth^ 3^. 6 d.). (3/. 13J. 6 d. per set,) 


BLEBK. Introdvotlcm to the Old 
TestunenL By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
nnder the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 

CBILUNOWORTH’B BeUg«on of 
Protestants. 3*. 6 d. 

EUBEBinB. Eooloilutloal History 
of EnseUns Famine, Bishop of Ccsarea. 
Trans. ^ Rev. cTf. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Ufa, and Chronological Tables 

ETAOBXUB. Hletory of the Ghareh. 
See Tkeederet. 

BABDWICK. History of the Artlclea 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. S 615 . 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

KBNB'rB (Matthew) ExposltloB of 

the Book of Psalms. N umerous Woodcuts. 

PBAB80N (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes 


PHILO •JUDJEUB, Works of. The 
Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
CD.l^ge. 4 vols. 

PHILOBTORGIUB. Eooleslastloal 

History dL.See Seeemen. 

BOCRATEB’ Boolesiastioal History. 

Comprising a History of the C 3 iurch frtm 
Constantine, a-ix 305. to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

BOZOMEN*B Ecclesiastical History. 

A.D. 394-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclbsiastical His- 
TORY OP Philostorgius, as esutomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAGBIlJB. His- 
tories of the Church from A.D. 339 to the 
Death of llieodore of Mopsuestia, a.d. 

G 7 ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544 . With 
emoirb. 

W1ESELER*B (Karl) ChronoloBleal 

Synopsis of the Four Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

3S Vbis. at 51. each. (8/. i$s.per»et,) 


AHGLOBAXON CHRONICLE. - .Sm 
Bede. 

ABBER’B Ufa of Alfired.^w Six O. E. 
Chroaiclee. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. Together with the 
Angl^axon Chromiclb. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and M141. Edit, by 
J . A, Giles , D.CL. 

BOETBIUB'B Consolation of Fhllo- 
sophy. King Alfred's Anrio-Saxon Ver- 
rion of. With an Eoglish TVsnslation on 
opposite pages, Notefc Introducticm, and 
9 obw,^ Vlev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
iriiichis added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Mbtus or Bobthius, with a free 
Tramlation by Martin F. Tapper, D.CL. 

BBAHD’B Popnlar AntlqnlUeo of 
Eqgland, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
i^idai Customs, Ceremonies and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K..H., F.R.S. 
Tioiitispieoa.»3vols. 


CHRONICLES of the CRXTSADBB. 

COntempora^ Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devises and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf ; and of die Crusade at 
Samt Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DTER’B (T. F. T.) Brittsh Popntar 
Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year ta 
the British Isles, arranged accordiM to tho 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. T&selton 
Dyer, M.A 

BARLT TRAVELS IN PALEBTIHB. 

Comnrismg the Nairadves of AranU; 
Willibald, oeniard. Smwulf, Sigurd, Ban- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundovillo, 
De la Brocquihre, and Maundiell ; all nil- 
abridged. With Introduction and Noim 
by Thomas WrighL Map of Jerosalas. 




ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


0 


BLTifB (G.) Sp«olm«iM of Early Bn* 
gllih Metricu Romances, reladna to 
Axthnr, Merlin, Gay of Warwick, Ridiard 
Coenr de Lion, Charlemagne, Rdand, &c. 
ftc. With Historical Introduction ^ J. O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 

ETHEL WERD. Chronicle of.— .V m 

Six O. E. CkrtmicUs. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations: 
oomprisin|; Annals of English History 
Gcom the Iteparture of the Komans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans , with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A 

GEOFFRET OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle oi.—See Stx O. E. ChrowcUt 

GESTA ROMANORX7M, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

GILDAB. Chronicle of.— Six O. E. 
Ckrtmcltt. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENBIS’ HUtorl- 

cal Works Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 

HENRY OF HUNTINODON’S Hla- 

tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry 11 .; 
with the Acts of King Strohen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 

INOULFH’S Chronlclee of the Abbey 

of Croyland, with the Continuation by 
Peter of Blois and othen. Trans, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 

KEIGHTLET’S (Thonuui) Fnlry My- 

thology. illustrative of the Romance and 
Snpentition of Various Countries Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 

LBPSina’S Lettere firom Bt 7 Pt| 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added. Extracts from his 
Chronology o^ the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus on the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner. Mapsand Coloured 
View of Mount BarkaL 

HALLET'B Northern Antlqnltlea, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs. Religions, and Literatnre of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans, by Biriiop 
Percy. With Translation of the Pnosn 
EnoA, and Notes by L A. Blackwell. 

• Also an Abstract of the 'Eyrbyggia Saga ' 

* by Sir Walter Scott. With Glo^ 
and Colonrad Frontisiuece. 


MARGO POLO’S Travele; wUhNel^ 

and Introduction. Edit, by T. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S BsiM SM- 

tonr, from ta 1873. ByEev. J. A 
Giles, D.C.L. with Frontispwoe. lypA— 
Su mUo Roger of IVtndover, 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTBWS 

Flowers of History, especially sudi as re^ 
hue to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 
ginning of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
C. D Yonge. s vols 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of.— 5 'm Six 
O E. CkroHuies. 

ORDERICUS VIT ALIS’ Boideelaatloal 
H istory of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guisot, and the 
Critic^ Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
CHRONicxa OF St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

FAULTS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfired the 
Great To which is appended Alfired's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. R^th 
literal Tranblation interpaged. Notes, end 
an Angi o-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD or CIRENGBSTBE. 

Chronicle of.— .Sur O. E. Chnmielu. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S amw^i^ 

English History, comprising the History 
of England ana of other Countries of En> 
rope from a.d. 738 to a.d. laox. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowtre 

of Hutory, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. xa3K, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Peris. With Notes end Index by J. A 
OUes,D.C.L. a vols. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH OHRONXGUBS I 
vis., Asser's Life of Alfred end the Chfonl- 
des of Ethelwerd, Gilib^ Nemdus, 
frey of Monmouth, end Richard of < 
eester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. 

~ ’ Portrait ot AUed 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 

Chronide of the Kinn of 1 twgl«n.i, ftem 
the Earliest Period to%iur Stadma. Ry 
Rev. J. Sharpe. WiriTHotraW J. A 
Giles, U.C.L. FrontuiMeco. 


YUIR-TIDB STOBIES. A^GoUoetlen 
of Scandinavian and North-German Pcm- 
lar TBluandTFMtitioiis.RpnidieSwedidi, 
Danish, and Gerainn Edfl.by B.Tlwqio. 



BOasrs LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

78' V0b. at 5J. eacht txceptutg thast marked athtrwise. (19/, 7^. &/. per sA,) 


MJJJBtPB (Joavpta, Rjr.) BatttM of 
the Riidsh Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 For* 
tzaiti and Plans, s vols. 


ABDBBBBirB Daalah FslIxt TsJm. 

By Qurolmc Peachey. With Short Life 
au zao Wood Engravings. 


BinoeWB Orlando FnrlOM. In 
Verse by W. S. Rose. With Notes 
anoShoit Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 04 Steel Engravings, a vols. 

BBOBBTEDTS Com and Ghamtiar 
Birds : their NaturaT History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British Wax- 
aLERS. 43 Coloured Plates and ]yoodcuts. 


BOHOBa'B Nlnoweh and Ita Palaoea. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Lavard 
annUed to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 


BUnARW HndlliraSi with Variomm 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and tS 
lUnstrations. 


ClBTTBBMOIiE’S Ewenlnge at Had- 
den Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Gattermole. 

OHINA, PlctorlaJ, Deoerlptlwei and 
Historical, with some account Of Avm and 
the Burmese. Siam, and Anam. Map, and 
nearly zoo Imstrations. 

OBAIKW <0. L.) Pnnnlt of Know, 
ledge nndw Difficulties. Illustrated by 
AnoiOtes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood* 
CgfcPlOrtgute. 


ninlBBBANK^ TlirM ConroM and 
aStsSeert; comprising three SetsoTTales, 
west Gonntxy, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
lUlange. with 50 Illustrations by Crnik> 


Fuioh and Jndar. The Dialogna of 
Oe Puppet Show ; an Account of its Osigin, 
toh as Illustrations and Cdoured Plates 
Iqf CnukdiBiiki 

DAHTSf In English Verse, by I. C. Wtigh^ 
M.A. With Inlrodnotion and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engtevings after 
VlaEman. 


DIDROKTS Ohrlatlaa loonography { 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Ttens. 
by EL J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. With nnmerons Illustrations. 

Vel. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Gl^; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
The Senl ; The Christiaa Scheme. Appen- 
dices. 


DTER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: its Build, 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
Cityjwith full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. js. 6d. 

— Rome: History of the Ci^, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontisoiece, and 2 Maps. 


GIL BLAB. The AdwentiireE of* 

From the French of Luage by Smollett 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch* 
bgs by Cruikshank. 6ia pages. 61. 


QBIMBPB Gummer Grethel; or, Gar> 
man Fairy Tales and Populw Stories, 
conteining 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cniik- 
shank and Ludwig ( 3 rinun. 32. 6J. 


BOLBBIN’B Danoe of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Snl^ects, en* 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Deuce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Plotorlal, DesorlptlTey and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times, zm 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

FEBBE'B Aneedotea of Doia. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, aad 
others; and 34 Steel EngravIngB after 
Cooper and Landseer. 


KmO'B (C. W.) Natural Htatory of 

Precious Stones and Metals. llliistim«e 
tions. dr. 




ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


LODGE’S Portrait* of lUiwtrloiu 
POnonam of Oitat Britam, with Bio* 
naphidu and Histarieal llemoin. 140 
Portraita engra^ on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

LOEOFELLOWS Poatloal Work*, 
mduding his Translations and Notes. 14 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

— Without the Illustrations, j«. td. 

—— ProM Worka. With s6 ftill-page 
Woodeuts by Birket Faster and others. 

LOVJDOIP8 (BIrf.) BntartainliLS Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals 
Numerous Woodcutt. 

MARRY AX’S (Capt., R.N.) Moatar- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
(Written tor Young People) With 03 
Woodcuu. 3«. &/. 

— Miaalon; or, Soenea In AlHoa. 
(Written for Young People ) Illustiated 
by Crilbert and Dalziel. 31. 6<f. 

—— Pirate and Tliree Gnttera. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Menimr. 
6 Steel Engravings alter Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3r. 

— Priwateeraman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Pioa, 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 31. (k/. 

— Bettlera In Canada. (Written for 
Yon ^P^ lf. ) » Engravings by Gilbert 

—— Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Sunfield, R A. 

BUdahlpman Eaay, With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. Small poft 8vo.3r.6ri. 

Peter Slm^e. With Sfull page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 34, 6.1. 

MAXWELL’S Vlotoriea of WelUng- 

ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

BQOHAEL ANOELO and RAPHAEL, 


NAVAL and MnjTART —mre— 

Sf Ritainj a Record of Brillah 
Vdw on every Day in the yaw, fimm 
Willum the Conquerur to the gf 

Inkermann. By M^jor Johns, R.M.. mid 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indem! as 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, Ac, fif* 


NICpx^TO Hletory of the Jeenltei 


PBTRiWe^s Sonnata, THtunpha. 
^ Q^er Poems, in English Versm^fw 
Life by Thomas Pamak 2 

IS Steel Engravings. ^ * 

PICKERINGPB Hletory of the Raeee 
of Man, and their (^graphical 
tion .with An Analytical Synokm or 
ByDf. 

Pla^ World and ta colound 

POPE’S Poatloal Worka, 

Translations. Edit., with ITota, ^ R* 
Camithers. a vols. With numeroua Illus- 
trations. 

’W* Introductioa 

“d Notes by lUv. J. S. Watson, MA. 
wun Flaxman I Designs. 

— Homar’a Odyaaey, with the Battui 
OP Frogs and Mice. Hynms, Ac, by 
other timislaton including Iq. 


rnnUE’S metoiT of Srltleh BIrda. 

Revised bvW.C.L. Martin. saFigurasof 
• Birds ana j coloured Plates or Eggs. 


troduction and Notes by J. S. WatMu, 
MA. With Flaxman’s Deigns. 

— — Life, including many of his Letters. 
By R. (Camithers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objeett of Vertu. Conunrising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col* 
lection, with the prices and names of dm 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Laetnfo 
on Pottery and Porcelam.andan Engraved 
List of ul Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodents. 

— - With coloured Illustrations, xor. &L 

PBOUT’B (Father) BAUqme. seiad 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyri^t adkls% 
with the Author's last eonrectiona ana 
additions, at Etchings by D. Martissu 
RJL Nearly 600 pages. 

RECBEATIONB IN 8 HOOT 1 NO. With 
some Aocoont of the (Same finmd in ^ 
British Isles, and Diractionsftir thoMnimge* 
meat of Dog and (Sun. b ' Craven.* ISt 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel fi^mvingi eftw 
A. Cooper, R.A 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIBS. 


RSmilfi. biMOt AndiitMtnr*. Re> 
nMd by Rsv. J G. Wood, M.A. x86 
Woodeius. 

aOBOmON CRUBOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, le Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cnti aner Stothard and Harvey. 

— Without the Engravings, v- ddl 

tiny. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins sf 
the AncientCi^, and Monuments of Modem 
TIbim. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
pavmgs. a vols. 

■HABFEffl.) The Hlatory of Egypt, 
fiom the Euliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. a Maps and up* 
enurdi of 400 Woodcuts, a vols. 

•OUTMET'S Ufa of Nebum. With 
ibhUtioiial Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav* 
Ipgs, after Birket Foster, &c. 

•TABUMG’S (Mlaa) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Elxampleb of Female Courage, 
Fostkude, and l^tue. With 14 Steel Por* 
baits. 

STUART ead REVETT’S Antlqtiitles 
of Athens, and other Monumenth of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
woodcuts. 

BWEETV British Warblera. 5s — 

B§chsUm. 

TALES ' OP THE GENII : or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Ttans. by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TA8BOV Jetmaalern DbUwered. In 

Enjdish foenserian Verse, with Life, by 
H. Wifltti. 8 En^vinga and 04 
oodcnts. 

WALimB'8 Manly Exerotaea; con- 
taining Skatiiw, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, Ac, 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 

Contemplative Man’s Recreation, py Isaak 
WMton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, Ac., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 903 Wood* 
cuts, and a6 Engravings on Steel. 

lilveaof Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 

Ac., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised i^ A. H. BnlleiL with a Mem^ 
of Isaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, Ac. 

WELLINGTON, LUb of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. x8 Steel En- 
gravings. 

Vlctorlee of.->SM MaxwtL 

WEBTROPP M.) A Handbook Of 

Aidueology, Egrotian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE’S Natural EUatory of Bal- 
bome, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, E. Jesse. 40 Porttaiu and 
coloured Plates 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Grkbk and Latin. 

105 Vols, at Sj. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (25/. 1 31. per set.) 


AOB 1 LLE 8 TATIUB. - See Greek 
Rotnaiteet. 



Tim Tragediea of. In Ptosa, vrith 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A Baddey, 
8. A Fortiait. 34. 6a. 


AlOOANUB MABOELUNUB. Hla- 

tovy of Rone durita the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Jnlian,Jovianus,Valentiniao, and 
Valem, by C.D. Yonge, B.A. Doable 
vokuna. 


ANTONINUB AnrOUna), Urn 

’Thoughts of. Translated, with Nates. 
Biographical Sketch, and Essay on the 
Philow^y. by Gecm Leu, M.A 
sr. 6 d. Fine Paper edition on hand-made 
paper. 6r. 

APOLLONIUB BHOXIIUB. *ThaAr- 

gonautlca.* Translated by E. P. Coleridge. 

APULEIUS, The Worka of. Com* 
msing the Golden Ase, God of SocnlaSi^ 
FloriiTa, and DisconiM of Magic, Ac. 
Frondspieca 




CLASSICAL LfBAAKY. 


% 


ARISTOPBANEB* OomadiM. Thuit., 
with Notes aad Estimcu from Fran's ana 
othm Metrical Venioiis. bp W. J. Hiclde. 
Portrait, s vols. 

ABUTOTLEfB Nloomaohaasi BtblM. 
Trans., with Motes, Analytical Introduo* 
lion, and Qnesddns for Studento, by Ven. 
Arcndn. Browne. 

PoUtloi and Boonomlns. Ttans., 
with Motek Analyses, and Index, to E. 
^Iferd, M.A., and an Essay and Lite by 

Metaphyaioa. Trana, with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M*Mahon, M.A. 

— Hlatory of Anlmala. In Ten Books. 
Trans., widi Motes and Index, by 
Cresswell, M.A. 

Organon; or. Logical Treattses, and 
die Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O 
F. Owen, M.A. s vols. ar. 6 a. each. 

— Rhetoric and Poetloa. Trans., with 
Hobbes’ Analysis. Exam. Quebtions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

▲THENJEUB. The Delpnootmhlata. 

Trans, by C. D. Yowe, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical ^mgments. 3 vols. 

ATLA8 of Glaaaloal Geonaphy. as 
large Coloured Maps With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 71 6<f 

BlOVt.^ee Tktocritm. 

CJS8AR. Oommentailes on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, m- 
eluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wan. Portrait. 

OATOUtlB, Tllralliu, and the YlgU 
of Yenns. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added. Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and othen. Frontispiece 

nOERO’B Oratlona. Trans, by C. D, 
Yonga, B.A. 4 vds. 

— On Oratory and Oratore. With 
Lettan to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with Notes, to Rwr* J • S. Watson, M A. 

On the Mature of the God^ Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

— AoademlOBi De Finlbui, and Tusen- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek PbiTosophen 
mandoned by Oeero. 


OICEBO'B Offloeo; or, Monl OdUiA 
Cato Maior,u Ewayon Old Age j LmiktSi 
u Essay on Fnendshihj Sdpio’s DrsoA} 
Paradoxes; Letter to Qmntns on Man* 
imtes. Tkans., with Notes, by C. R. Bd- 
monds. Portrait. 3s. 6A 

DEMOBTHENBB' Oratlona. Tkans., 
w^ Motes, Argumenu, a ChronologM 
Abstract, and Appmdloes, by C. Rina 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, sr. 6 d •, four, 51.) 

DZCTIOMABT of LATIN and GRBBK 

Qwtations ; including Proverbs, 

Mottoes, Law Terms and Phra^ With 
the Quantities marked, and English Tknna- 
lations. With Index Verborum(6ia|Mi^). 

DIOGEMEB LAEBTIDB. Uwea and 

Opinions of the Ancient Phllosonhsn. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

EPICTETUS. The Dlaeonreae of. 

With the Encheindion and Fiagmants. 
With Notes, Life, and View of binpe. 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trane- 

lation m Prose. By E P. Coleridge, 
a vols 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Bncldeyi 
B.A. Portrait, a vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGT. In EngUsh 
Prase by G. Burges, M.A. With Matrical 
Versions by Bland, Menvale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Bellodoma,, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; vis.. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chmclaa^ 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Lovse 
of Clitopho and Leuoppe. Trans., widi 
Notes, by Rev R. Smith, M.A. 

HELIODORUB.— Greek Romames, 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev. 

Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait, sr. 
HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, anG 
Theognis. In Prose, with Notas eBa 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. BeiiP, 
M.A. Together with ^ Metrical 
sions of Iteiod, by Elton ; Callimnchah, 
by Tytler ; and TlMOgnis, by Fnra. 
HOMER’S mad. In Bnglhh Pnsa. with 
Notesby T. A. Bttcikley 7 %.A. Ftmih 

Prose, with Notra and Mamoir faflRX 
Buckley, B.A 

HORACE. In Prose bySmart,wUhMiH|M> 
selected by T. A. Buckley, RA 
trait. V Gf. 


JULIAN THE EMPEROR. CoMaininA 
Gregory Moxiansea's Two Invecuvw end 
Libanus' Monody, with Jmlian’s Thaosophi- 
cal Works. By the Rav. C. W. King, bT^ 



BOHiTS UBBAHtMS* 


nrirnr, cobirblidb kepo^ and 

BottMiif. Train., with Not«a» By Rav. 
J. S. Watson, M 

lirVBVAL, PER 0 IUB, BEXiPlGlA, 
Ladl^ In hose, with Notes, 
ChrooologiGa] Tables, Ai^^meBts, by L. 
Beans, M.A. To which is added the Me* 
trieal Vetsion of Juvenal and Pawns by 
(BBbtd. Frontispiece. 

UTT. ThaBlatoryofRoma. Trsan. 

byDr.Spillanandothen. evols Portrait. 
JkONQUBt Daphnis and Chloe.— ^rr Grttk 
Rommnets* 

LVOAn PliarMUa. In Prose, with 
Nolw by H.T. Riley. 

LVOUJPB Dtalosnaa of fha Ctoda, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M. A. 
LUOBETIDB. In Proi^ with Motes and 
Biograjdiical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. G^. 

BBA RTlAXi*B BplBvantn, complete. In 
Pkose, with Verse Translations selected 
fitnu English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. voK (670 pages), td. 
«IOBCHUB.--^m Thtoeriius. 
dlTIlPB Worka, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introdnction. 3 vols. 
PAUBAHIAB’ Deaciiptlon of Graeoa. 
IVans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A. R. Shiileto, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trimty College, Cambridge, a vols. 
PHALARTB. Bantlay’a Dlaaortattonn 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cTes, Soaates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of Xmxo. With Introdnction and Notes 
byPrSTw. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PDIDAB. In Prose, with Intioductioo 
and Notes by Dawson W. I'nmer. To* 

e ar with the Mctncal Version by Abra* 
Moore. Portrait. 

*n.ATO«B Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 

Cary, H. Davis, and G. Burges. 6 vols. 
— > DlAlOBliaa. A Summary and Analysis 
o£ With Analytical Index to the Graek 
text of modem editions and to the above 
banaiationa, by A. Day, LL.D. 
PLAVTUBV OomadloB. In Prose, with 
NbMabyH.T.RUey. B.A. a vols. 
PLUTTB Natnria Hiotorr. Trans., 
srilh Motes, by J. Bostoclc, M.D., F.R.S., 
wdK.T.Rifey.B.A. 6 vols. 
fUirr* Tho Lettera of Fllay tha 
YOBBger. Melmoth's TranslaUon, revised, 
wi^otes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. BoaBnqaet, M.A. 


PLHTABO^B MonOa. Tbaoaophieal 
Bsuya. Trans, by Rev. C.W. King, M.A. 

— Bthlool Baaoya. Trans, by Rev. 

A. R. ShUleto, M.A. 

— — Uvas. 

PROPBRTTOB, Tha Blagiaaof. With 
Notes, translated by Rev. P. J. F. 
Gantillon, M.A., with metrical versions 
of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton, 

3 r. &/. 


Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
a vols. 

BALLUBT, FLOBUB, and VELLSHTB 
Paterculus. Trans., with Motes and Bio* 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

BEMECA DE BENEFICHB. Trans* 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 3r. &f. 

SENECA’S Minor Essaya. TransUted 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. Tka Tratedlaaof. la 

Prose, with Notes, Argumeuts, and Intro* 
ductioD. Portrait. 

STRABO’S Gaograpliy. Trans. with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancknl 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Uvea of the Twalwa 
Csesars and Lives of the Gnunmarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Worka of. Trans., 

with Notes, a vols. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUB. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, m 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is addra 
Bmart’s Metrical Version of Phmdrua. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRTTUB, BION, MOBCHUB. 
and TyrtsBus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended me MmiCAL Vn* 
siONS of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 
THUCTDXDEB. Tho Polopomioalaa 
War. Tians.^ with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait, a vols. 3«. 60. each* 
TTRTJnJS.— TkucriUa. 

YIBQIL. Tho WorlCB of. In Prose, 
with Motes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biognphica] Notio% 
hy X. A. Bud^, B.A. FBr^t. js. CA 
XENOPHON’S Worka. Trans., with 
Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev. 
H. Dale. Portrait In 3 vols. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIBS. 


CARPENTER'S Worln.-CMitffNwA 

— » Vegetable PbTSloloflT bUS 
teiDaiic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Renied by 
E. Lankester, M.D., ftc. Numerous 
Woddcuts. 6x. 

PbpBlology. Revised Edi* 
tfoa. 300 Woodcuts. 6f . 

OBBVREUL on Oolonr. Conuining 
the Prindples of Hannony and Cootrut 
of Coloon, and tbdr Apdication to the 
Asta ; IndmiiHg Painting, Decoration, 
Tamatriei, Gaipeti, ^ Mosaics, Glasiiig, 
SMUBgi f^ll*** Pnntiog, Letteipress 
Prlariiig, Map Colouring. I^em, land- 
acaue and Flower Gardening, ftc. Tnuas. 
hrC. Martel. Several Plates. 

— — With an additional series of t6 Plates 
in Cdours, js. 6 d. 

BHNBHOSER'B Hlatory of Maglo. 

Tians. by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, ftc. a vols. 

8000*8 (Jobos) Elementa of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study^ of 
Mechanic, Pnenmatics, Hydrostatic, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 WoodcuU. 

aUMBOLDT'S Ooamoa; or, Sketoli 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by E. C. Ottd, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each, excepting vol. v., jr. 

PanoiiAlNoiffatlveoftalsTmTela 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

— Vlown of Nature ; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by E. C. Ottd. 

HUNT'S (Robert) Poetrr of Bolonoo 1 
or, Stodies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Natora By Robert Hunt, FrofessOT at 
the Sdiool M Mines. 

JOTOV8 Solentlflo DUlognee. A 
Famfiiar Introdnction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Nnmerous Woodcuts. 

lUm-BROWNW8 Stndent'e Hud- 


JUEES-BROWNE'S Worka.— G7«f. 

The Stndent'a Handbook of 

Historical (Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., m the Geoumcal 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, fir. 

— Tbe Building of the British 
Islands. A Study in Geographical Evoln. 
Bon. By A J. Jukes-firowne, F.G.S. 
71. 6 d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charley Knowledge In 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

UZXT. Introdnction to Astrologf. 

R^th n Grammar of Astrology and TaNai 
for calculating Nativities, byZadkial. 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geologloal Bx- 
cnrsions through the Isle of^Wight end 
along the Dorset Coast. N umerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— Petiifactlona and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. N umerous Wood- 
cuts. 6t. 

— Wondere of Ocologr; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geoi^cal Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geologic Map of 
England, Plates, and eoo Woodcuts, t 
vols. yt. 6 d. each. 

8CHOUW'B Barth, Plaatn,andBIan. 
PoDular Pictures of Nature. And Ke- 
beU's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Oilonred 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Sori^ 
tore ; or, the Relation between the Scriptoret 
and (geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S ClanMIled BynopHn of 

the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chesn Works. — Sti 
pagt 81 . 

STOCKHABDT'S Emrlmental 
Chemistn. A Handbook iw the Study 
of the Science by simple Emeorimentt. 
Edit, by C. W. Heaton. V.CS. Nu- 
merous woodentt. 

UBLB'B (Dr. A.) Cotton Blannflaotiiro 


lUuInl&DDi, fir. 


Comjpara.tive State m Forem Conntriei. 
Revised by P. L. SipunCnds. 150 Ulus- 
trsdooB. a vols. 

Phlloeophy of BfannfketnrM, 
or an Exporition of the Scientific, Moml, 
and Commercial Economy of the Feetorv 
System of Great Britain. Reviled vr 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figona 
8eo pages, yr. 6 d. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

^Volunm. 2%. per set.') 

QILBART'S Hlitory. Prlnolples. and Fraetlce of Banking. Revised to i88i by 

A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotlud. Portrait of Gilbart. a vols. lor. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by £. C. K Gonner, M.A , Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 5s. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature sod 
Causes of. Edited by £. Belfort Bax. a vols. js. 

REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

32 Vblumis at Various PrUes, (8/. 31. per set.) 


BLAIR’S Ohronologloal Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1B56. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. lor. | 

— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronolon and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabeticallyarranged; being 
S comdete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. a vols. 5s. each. 

BOHN’S Dlcttonary of Quotations 

from'the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 

BOND’S Handy-hook of Rules and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 51. 

BUCHANAN’S Dlctlonarj of Solenoo 

and Technical Terms used in Philosoiihy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Ecuted by Jas. A. Smith, dr. 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Sdect Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A ss- 

CLARK’S ffnghl Introduotlon to 
Heraldry. Revise by J.R Flanchd. yr. 
950 Illustrations. 

— fVitJk ike libutrssiiom eolemred^ 151 . 
OMNSy M a nual ot.—Sa Hnst^hrefs. 

COOPER’S Blogpraphloal Dictionary, 
Containing conwe notice^ of upwards of 
X5,ooo ei^ent persons of all ages suid 
countries, a vols. 51. each. 

DATES, lAdox oft-Jss Blmir. 

DIOTIONART of OhMlote and Fro- 
yincisl Words from 

English Writers previous to the 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A.1 
r.S.A., fte. s vols. 5S. each. 


I EnORAMMATISTS (The), ASoUOe 
I tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medial, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustration, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literaturo, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6r. 

QAMES, Handbook of. Edited by 
Henry G. Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 

Ss. (.Str a/iff /agi 21.) 

HEN FRET’S Onlda to Enallnh 

Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keasy. 
M A., F.S.A. With an ^torical InIrO’ 
duction. 6f. 

HUMPHRETB’ Coin CoUooton^ 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Barttest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Ulus- 
tiatioDS. a vols. 5x. each. 

LOWNDES’ BlbUographor’e Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac* 
c<'unt of Rare and Curious Bo^ pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and PrioeB, 
by W. T.^wndes. Revised Edition by 
H. G. Bohn 6 «ols. cloth, 51. each, or m 
4 vols., half morocco, at. as. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of DomMHOi 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Dnvilll. 
700 pages. 5*. 

NOTED NAMES OF FIOTIOW . 

Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Sniuemes bestowed ea Ikri* 
nent Men. &c. By W. AWheeler,M.A. su 

POLITICAL CTCLOP«IA. A 

Dicrioneir of Political, Co n st i i ari wwJ> 
Statistical, and Forensic Knovloted 
forming a Work of Reference on sabjew 
of Ci^Administradoa, FuUd^ loaaalah 
Finenoe, Cwn mf irce, Lavs, Stuip 
Relations. 4 vols. 31 oadi. 




BOSN'S LIBRARIES. 


FB 0 VEBB 8 , Handbook of. Con* 
tainiiig an entire Rcmblication of Rayi 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Mannis, and Phrases, sr. 

A Polyvlot of Foreign. Com- 
prising Fren», Italian, German, Dutch, 
Snanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 51. 


■TNONTHS and AHTONTHB; or, 

Kindred Words and their Oppoute^ Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Smith, M.A. sr. 

WEIGHT (Tb.)— .S m Dutunmrf> 


1 


NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 Vthtmes at y. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. ( 2 /. 8 j. 6 i- per set.) 


BJOHNSON’S Ame and the Flaher 

Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 

BHBHW’S Evelina; or, a Youm 
La^s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mihe. D'Arblay). With Intro- 
ductioBand ^fot!es by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of *Sylvestra,‘ ftc. 

_ Oed'^a. With Introductior and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis, a vok. 

BE BTASl. Coiinne or Italy. 

By Madame de StaSl. Translated by 
E^y Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 

EBBRB* Egyptian Prlnoeea. Trans, 
by Emma BuoiheinL 


FIBLD 1 NGP 8 Joaeph Andrewe and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham. Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. Crutkshank's Itttu. 
trmiuMU. 

— Amelia. Roicoe's Edition, revised. 
Cruikstumk's lUtutrmtioHM. sr. 

— Hletory of Tom Jone^ a Fonnd- 
ling. Roscoe’s Edition. Cru&k»ka$ilft 
Itlnstrations. a vols. 

GROB8F8 Maroo Vleoontt. Tians. 
by A. F. D. 

UANZONl. The Betrothed I being 
a Translation of *1 Promessi Sposi? 
Numerous Woodcuts, z vid. 51. 

STOWE (Mre. H. B.) Uhole Tom’e 
Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. B full- 
page Illustrations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 

9 Volunus at Various PrUes. (a/. 8s. 6d. per set.) 


BELL flUr Oharlee). The Anatomy 
and lUlosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5*. lUostrated. j 
PBBfiriW. Hletory of Arma and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Tmns. by C. C. 
Blade, M.A, Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Ifmauffl. 1900 lUuatnrtions. fg.td. 
'WJkXBMotVU Ooetnmo in England. 
Thbd Edition. Enlaiatd and Revtsed Iw 
the Hon. H. A Dillon, F.S.A With 
mm than 700 EngravingB. a vols. 9s. 

yeLL History. VoL 11 . Gloasaiy. 
FMEMAW. Leoturee on Bonlptore. 
WMhThraa Addrassas to the R. A hr Hr 
L Brammaootv R.A. and Msmofr of 
Ilaaaieo. Portrait ai^ 53 Plataa. dr. 


BBATOB'B ooBoue Hlitory of 

Fainting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. sr. 

LBOTURE8 OH PAHITINa b* tha 
Royal Academidans, Barry, 0 ^. FnseU. 
With Introductory Essay and nolaa by 
R. Womum. Fbrtnit oTFnsdL sr. . 

LEONARDO DA P1HOF8 Treatlee 
onPamtiim. TlrBiiB.byJ.F.RinudjR.A. 
With a Life and an Account orhia Works 
by J. W. Brown. Humorous Flatas. sr. 

PLAH0R£’B BetoiT of Brlthrii 
Costumai from tha Earlimt Tfana to tha 
Cantaty. By J. R. PlancbA 400 
ulusbranoea. §i. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes ai 3J. &/. and 5f. eeuh. (2I, i8j. per set.) 


BOHN’S Handbooks of AtUstlo ; 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In . 
8 vols. 3f. 6rf. each. j 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tail; Golf, by W.T. Linskill; Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 

B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by £. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III.— Boxmg, by R. G. Allanson* 
Winn ; Broad-swoH and Single Stick, &c., 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps* 
Wolley: Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.-Rughy Football, by Harry 
Vassall ; Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock ; Baseball, by Newton Crane ; 
Rounders, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls, Qnoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., by 
J, M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. V. — Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 1 
Griffin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI..^Practical Horsemanship, in> 
eluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII. — Driving, and Stable Manage- 
nent. By W. A. Ke^, V.C. [Preparing. 

V<d.VlII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenldn; 
Clubs ^d Dumb-bells, by 0 . T. B. Cobbett 
and A. F. Jenkin. I In the press. 

BOHN’S Handbook! of Oamot. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten, e volumes. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

Vol. 1. Table Games. 

Contents Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by M^jor-Gen. A. W. 
Diayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Pedl-B»gateUe. by • Berkeley 


Chess, by R. F. preen— Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reverri, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.' 

Vol. II. Card Games. 

Contents Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy fit 
Whist, &c.'— Solo Whist, and Poker, by 
R. F. Green; Piquet, Ecart£, Euchre, 
B£zique, and Cribbage, by 'Berkeley;' 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, 
Ronge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, 
&c &c., by Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862 . A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. LSwenthal. New edition, sr. 

MORPHY’S GomM of OhOMii boiiig 
the Matches and best Games play^ by the 
American Champion, with ex^natocy and 
analytical Notes by J. LBwenthal. Wldi 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. $f. 

STAUNTON’S CbOM-PlOTor’i BUia- 

book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numatooa Dia- 
grams. 5r. 

— ChoM Proada. A Supplement to tha 
Cheu-playar's Handbook. CtmtaiaingdM 
most important modem Improvomanta la 
the Ope^gs ; Code of Chm Lnwi ; and 
a Selection of Morphy*! Gamea. Annnftrtad. . 
636 pages. Diagwna. sr. 

—— Ohoaa-Plajor’a Comptudnu 
Comprising a Treatise on Odda, rnHiiyitol 
tba 

Match srithM. St. Amant, and a SllladBMi 
of Original Problems. Dtagraua oml 
loured FrootitpMoa. sr. 

— OhaM TOonuuMit «f IBII. 

ACoUacdonof Gomasplayadatlbb 
biated assemblage. *"*T T*rHrt 

and Notes. Namerona Diagnmi. ||* 
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BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price 15 . each. 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays^ mostly reprinted from Vols, in 
Bohn's Libraries^ and neatly bound in stiff paper cover , with 
cut edgeSt suitable for Railway Reading. 


A8CHAM (Roger). Scholemaater. 

By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Phyel- 

ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 

EMERSON. England and EngUah 

Charactcristicb. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 

Nature : An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 
— > Representative Men : Seven Lee* 
tures on PlaIto, Sweden noRG, Mon. 
TAIGNE, SHAKEsrEARE, Napolbon, and 
Goethe. 

— Twenty EasayB on Various Sub- 

jects. 

— • Tbe Conduct of Life. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Antoblo- 

grapby. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 

told Tales. Two Vols. 

— — Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— — Scarlet Letter. 

— • House witti the Seven Qablee. 

— IVanaftormatlon ; or the Marble 
Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLXTT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

— • Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

•— Leoturea on the English Comlo 

Writers. 

— — Leoturea on the Englidi Poeta. 
—- Leoturea on the Choractera of 
Shakeqieare's Plays. 

Leoturea on the Literature of 
tbe Age Elisa^ieth, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVINO (Waahlngtoa). Llvea of 

Successors of Mohammed. 

Life ofOoldamlth. 

Sketch-book. 

Talea of a Traveller 

_ Tonr on the Pralriea 

Conqueats of Oranada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

Llfh and Voyages of Columbua. 

Two Parts. 

Companlona of Columbua : Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

— ;■ Adventurea of Caiitaln Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the 
West. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York, from the beginning pf the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 

nando de Soto. 

Abbotsford A Newatead Abbey. 

Salmagundi ; or, The Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of Laoncelot Lancstafe, 
Esq. 

Bracebrldge Hall; or, The Hu- 
mourists. 

_ Aatorla ; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

— - Wolfbrt’a Roost, and other Tales. 

LAMB (pborlee). Eaaaya of Ella. 

With a Portrait. 

— — Last Eaeaya of Ella. 

— - EUana. With Memoir. 

MABRTAT (Captain). Pirate and 
the Three Cutters. With a Memmr of 
the Author. 



Bohn’s Select Library of Standard Woihs, 


Price IS. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 

1. Bacon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing’s Laokoon. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Noteb, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante’s Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 

4. Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe’s Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller’s Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Melhsh and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen’s English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato’s Dialogues : The Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

la Moli^re’s Plays . The Miser — ^Tartuffe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. Translated by C. H Walt, M. A. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe’s Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 

13. Lessing’s Plays : Nathan the Wise— Minna von Bamhelm. 

14. Plautus’s Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia— 

Captivi. 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes— On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver* Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 

20. LADIF.S IN Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir Gemge Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe’s The PL^GUE in London. 

22. Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace’s Odes, by various hands. [Oui of Print . 

24. Burke’s Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.’ With 

Short Memoir. 

35. Hauff’s Caravan. 

26. Sheridan’s Flays. 

27. Dante’s Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 

28. Harvey’s Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood 

29. Cicero’s Friendship and Old Age. 

3a Dante’s Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. Chronicle of Henry VIII. Translated by Major M. A. S. 

Hume. 
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